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World Trade Organization and the EC Biotech . 
Case: Procedural and Substantive Issues 


Archna Negi 


The World Trade Organization ts often faced with the challenge of reconciling us central 
objective of promoting free trade with the imperatives of avoiding adverse effects on the ` 
environment and public health. The organization has increasingly had to address this 
concern through its dispute settlement system and has refined several aspects of the debate 
through the Reformulated Gasoline, Shrimp-Turtle, Asbestos and Beef-Hocmones cases. 
The EC Biotech case is the latest such dispute that has brought into focus the role of the 
World Trade Organization in protecting the environment and public health. This high- 
profile case has brought attention to several procedural issues pertaining to the dis- 
pute settlement system, such as the role of advisory experts and of amicus curiae briefs as 
well as the extended time taken in resolving these spectal cases, which are marked with a 
high level of complexity and political sensitivity. Although the panel report has retained a 
narrow frame of reference, the case has also drawn attention to significant substantive 
issues such as the definition of ‘undue delay’, the role of science and precaution and the 
inter-relationship between trade law and public international law. There remain, however, 
several questions on which the panel commented either inconclusively or not at all In the 
event that the panel ruling ts appealed, perhaps the Appellate Body will elaborate more 
filly on some of these crucial concerns that need to be addressed in order to identify a 
template for interaction between the objectives of free trade and the protection of environ- 
ment and public health. 


Dispute settlement has arguably been one of the most visible and critical as- 
pects of the functioning of the World Trade Organization (WTO). With the re- 
birth of the dispute settlement system (DSS) in its ‘strengthened version after 
the setting up of WTO in 1995 and with the expansion of the agenda of the 
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multilateral trading system (MTS)! in terms of coverage of issue areas,” the range 
and complexity of trade disputes has grown significantly. Several disputes relat- 
ing to environmental protection and public health that the WTO DSS has come to 
address involve components that do not, strictly speaking, fall within the core 
competencies of this international trade body. Such disputes have attracted a great 
deal of attention because of the high level of public interest in these issues. Also, 
the handling and outcome of these cases at WTO has been viewed as indications 
of its concerns and priorities. In other words, the rulings in such disputes are ana- 
lyzed with a view to determining whether WTO is an international organization 
sensitive to the larger concerns of human health and environmental protection or 
whether it is ‘...an obscure international trade tribunal with no environmental 
sensitivity or expertise’ (Esty 1994: 29), where the interests of free trade trump 
over every other concern. 

A recent dispute at WIO between the European Communities and its trading 
partners—the EC Biotech case—has kept the spotlight focused on these questions. 
The dispute represents a conflict of interests pitting the demand for removal of re- 
strictions on trade in genetically modified (GM) products against the plea to justify 
trade restrictions on grounds of potential harm that they may cause to human health 
and the environment. The case has been of interest both for the procedural and 
substantive issues that it involves. The handling of the dispute at the WTO DSS 
during the last three years has raised questions relating to the procedural aspects of 
dispute settlement such as the use of expert panels, the relevance of amicus curiae 
briefs and the time frame to be followed in such cases. The dispute has also drawn 
attention to substantive issues such as what constitutes ‘undue delay’, the role of 
scientific evidence and the use of precaution in dealing with disputes relating to 
the environment and health as well as the role of public international law in inter- 
preting the rules of WTO. These are crucial questions that need to be addressed in 
order to define the substantive interaction of WTO rules with the objective of the 
protection of the environment and health. 

GATT/WTO DSS has played a major role in defining this relationship between 
WTO rules and the protection of environment and health. The handling of thirteen 
disputes relating to the environment and health that have arisen—their outcomes 
as well as the reasoning applied by the panels and Appellate Body (AB)—has often 
had a direct bearing on perceptions about the credibility of the organization. Incor- 
poration of social objectives such as the protection of the environment and public 
health is increasingly regarded as a sine qua non for the legitimacy of any inter- 
national organization—more so for one as visible as WTO. 


! The term ‘multilateral trading system’ us used in thus article to denote the trading system both 
under the 1947 General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and the 1995 World Trade 
Organization (WTO). 

2 Starting from the limited objective of regulating trade in goods, WTO now regulates issue areas 
such as services, intellectual property nghts and agriculture. . 

! Developments in this direction, however, are tempered by the large! debate over the ‘correct 
mandate’ of WTO—in other words, whether the mternahonal trade body 1s the nght forum for 
addressing concerns relating to environmental protection and health. 
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This article traces very briefly the trajectory of experience that MTS (GATT/ 
WTO) has had with disputes relating to environmental protection and human health, 
while retaining the focus on some of the issues brought up in the recent EC Biotech 
case. The institutional provisions relating to the WTO dispute settlement process 
as well as the provisions of WTO Agreements relevant to environment and health 
are first briefly outlined. This is followed by a section that identifies some of the 
trends that have emerged in the jurisprudence of MTS that relate to the environ- 
ment and public health matters. The last section gives a detailed analysis of the 
EC Biotech case, where some of the salient issues raised in this dispute are dis- 
cussed in the light of the broader trade-environment/health debate. The Biotech 
case is analyzed both in the light of procedural concerns relating to the bandling 
of such disputes as well as substantive issues relating to the interaction of trade 
law with other branches of international law. 


WTO Institutional and Legal Provisions 


This section outlines (by way of background information to the analysis of the 
case in the subsequent section) institutional provisions relating to the WTO dis- 
pute settlement process as well as the relevant legal provisions of WTO Agreements 
that relate to the protection of the environment and health. 


Provisions Relating to the Dispute Settlement Process 


The proclaimed aim of the WTO DSS is to provide ‘...security and predictability 
to the multilateral trading system’ (DSU: Article 3[2]). DSS is based on clearly 
defined rules and time schedules for the completion of a case. The process begins 
with an obligatory ‘consultation’ period of 60 days (DSU: Article 4), after which, 
if no satisfactory solution is reached, a panel may be established. A panel usually — 
comprises three (sometimes five) independent experts, chosen in consultation with 
the countries in dispute from an indicative list of well-qualified candidates (roster 
of experts) or from elsewhere (DSU: Article 6). Panelists serve in their individual 
capacities and do not receive instructions from governments (DSU: Article 9). 
Panels have been accorded the right to seek information and technical advice from 
any individual or body they deem appropriate. The panel is also empowered to con- 
sult experts on issues relating to scientific and technical matters (DSU: Article 13). 
The procedures of ‘good offices’, ‘conciliation’ and ‘mediation’ are open for use at 
any time during the dispute (DSU: Article 5). 

Parties to a dispute also have the option of appealing a panel ruling but appellate 
review is limited to issues of law and legal interpretations developed by the panel. 
An appeal is heard by three members of a permanent seven-member AB comprising 
individual experts on law and international trade not affiliated with any government 
and broadly representing the range of WTO membership (DSU: Article 17). 

Settling disputes is essentially the responsibility of the General Council in which 
all member-states are represented, which also meets as the Dispute Settlement Body 
(DSB). DSB is authorized to establish panels and to accept or reject the panel’s 
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findings or the AB report. It monitors the implementation of the panel/AB recom- 
mendations and has the power to authorize retaliation when a country does not 
comply with a ruling (DSU: Article 2). 

The introduction of an appeals system in the new WTO DSS in 1995 was a sig- 
nificant improvement over the GATT system where disputes were settled by panels 
alone. This innovation was accompanied by a procedural change that replaced the 
system of consensus earlier applied in the adoption of reports with that of negative 
consensus, according to which a ruling is automatically adopted unless there is a 
consensus to reject it. This makes it virtually impossible for a report to be blocked 
by the losing party and ensures the automatic adoption of the panel and AB reports. 
Another change brought about in the WTO DSS to tighten its application included 
replacement of the ‘fragmented’ GATT system of dispute settlement with an inte- 
grated DSS covering all WTO Agreements. Also, in order to ensure an expeditious 
settlement of disputes, the new DSS set in place fixed time frames to be followed, 
according to which a case should normally not take more than one year to be de- 
cided and not more than fifteen months if it is appealed. These innovations and 
revisions were aimed at reducing the ‘political nature’ of the dispute settlement 
proceedings and increasing their ‘judicial character’, and have resulted in a signi- 
ficantly strengthened DSS. 

It is the perceived effectiveness of WTO DSS that has resulted in the organization 
becoming a preferred forum for settlement of all types of international disputes. 
The WTO dispute settlement process, however, faces special strains when it comes 
to handling disputes relating to the environment and health, which are characterized 
by their complexity (scientific and technical details) and political sensitivity (high 
level of public interest and involvement of civil society). 


Provisions Relating to the Protection of Environment and Health 


WTO rules allow for exceptions from the core obligations and disciplines on 
grounds of protection of the environment and human health. The salient provi- 
sions that contain the exceptions on these grounds are contained in Articles XX(b) 
and XX(g) of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and the Agree- 
ment on the Application of Sanitary and Phytosanitary Measures (SPS Agreement). 
Although there are several other WTO provisions that have implications for en- 
vironment and health,‘ the scope here is limited to only GATT Article XX and the 
SPS Agreement because it is under these provisions that all disputes relating to 
the environment and health have been brought before the WTO DSS. 


4 Other WTO provisions that have implications for environment/health include the Agreement on 
Technical Barriers to Trade, Agreement on Agriculture, Agreement on Subsidies snd Countervailing 
Moasures, Agreement on Trade-related Aspects of Intellectual Property Rights and Agreement on 
Trade in Services. 
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Article XX of GATT lists out the instances when trade-restrictive measures 
may be applied and these include measures that are ‘...necessary for the protection 
of human, animal or plant life or health’ (Article XX[b]) and measures *...relating 
to the conservation of exhaustible natural resources...’ (Article XX[g]). However, 
for a measure to qualify under the Article XX exception, it must not only meet the 
requirements set out in any of the Article XX clauses (‘provisional justification’), 
but also satisfy the conditions laid out in the chapeau’ relating to the ‘manner of 
application’ of that measure (‘final justification’). The conditions set out in the 
chapeau prescribe that the measure must not be applied in a manner that would 
constitute (i) arbitrary discrimination, (ii) unjustifiable discrimination or (iii) a dis- 
guised restriction on trade. GATT/WTO panels and AB have examined Article XX 
in various disputes; the scope of clauses (b) and (g) has been subject to divergent 
interpretations just as the chapeau requirements have generated much debate. 

The SPS Agreement is a far more detailed and specific instrument that elaborates 
upon the basic content of Article XX(b) of GATT. It is said to ‘fine tune’ the legal 
rights and obligations contained in GATT Article XX(b). The Agreement regulates 
the use of sanitary and phytosanitary (SPS) measures used by countries to ensure 
that food is free from risks arising from additives, contaminants or toxins, to control 
pests and to prevent the spread of pathogens.‘ The SPS Agreement recognizes the 
right of members to adopt and enforce trade-restrictive measures such as regula- 
tions and import bans necessary to protect human, animal or plant life or health 
(Preamble, Article 2.1). Such SPS measures, however, must be applied only to the 
extent necessary and must be backed by scientific justification (Article 2.2). They 
must not be arbitrary, unjustifiably discriminatory or a disguised restriction on 
trade (Article 2.3). Although the Agreement encourages SPS measures to be based 
on harmonized international standards, members are nevertheless allowed to 
maintain measures that result in a higher level of protection, if they deem fit, pro- 
vided the measures are based on a risk assessment (Article 3). The Agreement 
lays down rules for risk assessment and the determination of an appropriate level 
of protection (Article 5). It allows countries to take provisional precautionary 
SPS measures (Article 5.7) that may be adopted on the basis of ‘available pertinent 
information’ but must be reviewed within a reasonable period of time. 


5 Chapeau (a French word that literally means ‘hat’) refers to the introductory clause of Article XX, 
which lays down the conditions to be met relating to the ‘manner of application’ of the measure that 
is sought to be justified under Article XX. The chapeau reads, ‘Subject to the requirement that such 
measures are not applied in a manner which would constitute a means of arbitrary or unjustifiable 
discrimination between countries where the same conditions prevail, or a disguised restriction on 
international trade...’ 

ś Before the SPS Agreement was negotiated, states were allowed to adopt domestic standards for 
food safety, animal and health measures affecting trade. Such measures were subject to GATT rules 
such as Articles I, II and XX and the 1979 Standards Code. Since these provisions were felt to be 
inadequate for addressing the potential problems posed by SPS measures, the SPS Agreement was 
negotiated and came into effect in 1995, along with WTO. 
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Although the WTO Agreements provide for the use of trade-restrictive measures 
for environment and health purposes, the real question is how liberal has the or- 
ganization been in actually granting approval for the use for these exceptions. 
Are considerations of environment and health taken into account while deciding 
disputes or are these mere paper provisions? This question is best answered by an 
analysis of the environment and health related disputes that have been handled by 
the GATT/WTO DSS. 


Disputes Relating to Environment/Health at the WTO DSS 


Prior to the EC Biotech case, there were twelve disputes handled by GATT/ 
WTO that pertained to the environment and public health. During the GATT years, 
the disputes were brought under GATT provisions, while after the SPS Agree- 
ment came into effect in 1995, several disputes have involved an interpretation of 
the provisions of that Agreement. An overview of the disputes under these two 
frameworks—{i) GATT and (ii) the SPS Agreement—may be useful in identifying 
some patterns in the practice of GATT/WTO dispute settlement when dealing with 
environment and health concems. 


Disputes Relating to GATT Article XX Exceptions 


In the early years of GATT, the exceptions embodied in Article XX(b) and XX(g) 
were invoked several times. In each case, however, the action in question—a 
trade-restricting measure sought to be justified under either of the two clauses— 
was held to be not covered by Article XX exceptions. These rulings were perceived 
to be biased in favour of the objectives of free trade, although they also brought 
to light the potential for misuse of these provisions through the phenomenon 
of ‘green protectionism’. In some of the later cases, though the scope of clauses 
(b) and (g) of Article XX was broadly interpreted, the chapeau was increasingly 
narrowly interpreted. Thus, measures that qualified under the said clauses tended 
to fail the chapeau test. More recently, however, certain measures have been held 
to also fulfil the chapedu test, heralding a vitalization of the Article XX exceptions. 

In all the early disputes relating to GATT Article XX exceptions, the trade- 
restrictive measure alleged to have been imposed for environment/health protec- 
tion reasons was struck down by GATT panels. Thus measures sought to be saved 
by Article XX(g) exceptions such as the American import prohibition of Canadian 
tuna,’ Canadian export regulations on herring and salmon,* and American measures 


7 In an early dispute involving Arncle XX environmental exceptions, the US's attempted justification 
of its import probibinon of Canadian tuna and tuna products under Article XX(g) of GATT was held 
to be not so justified.-Recourse to Article XX(g) being mm ex post facto justification, the case was 
indicatrvs of the scope for potential misuse of eavironmental exceptions provided in GATT to justify 
trade-restricttve measures driven by commercial or political interests (Tuna Panel 1982). 

1 In the Herring Salmon case in 1988, Canada claimed that its export regulations on unprocessed 
heating and salmon were sumed at preserving fish stocks and therefore justified under Article AX(g). 
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on automobiles’ were all held to be not justified under the XX(g) exception. Simi- 
larly, under Article XX(b), Thai import restrictions on cigarettes were struck down 
as GATT-inconsistent.'° The famous Tuna-Dolphin cases, which for the first time, 
turned the international spotlight on the question of the role of GATT in handling 
environment/health cases, struck down American import restrictions on Mexican 
and EC tuna sought to be justified under Article XX(b) and XX(g) exceptions as 
GATT-incompatible."' 

Thus, in each and every case that came before the GATT panels regarding an 
environmental/public health issue, the measure was struck down as not justified 
under Article XX exceptions. This position, however, has undergone a change 
since the WTO Appellate Body (AB) has stepped into the picture. 

In the Reformulated Gasoline case, which was the first case to be heard by the 
newly set up AB of WTO, an interesting departure was made from earlier GATT 
jurisprudence. The Gasoline AB, for the first time, found a measure to be actually 
justified under Article XX environmental clauses. It is another thing that the meas- 
ure subsequently did not meet the chapeau test, the ‘final justification’ required for 
it to be saved by Article XX. So AB, while affirming the end result arrived at by 
the panel—that the measure was not justified under Article XX—+revised some of 
the panel’s interpretations. The AB report recognized that a measure in furtherance 


The panel found that because the export prohibitions were not promarily conservation measures and 
because limitations on purchase of unprocessed fish applied only to foreign processors and consumers, 
the measure was not justified under Article XX(g). The panel, in interpreting the words ‘relating to’ 
within the meaning of Article XX(g), concluded that the trade measure had to be primarily aimed at 
the conservation of an exhanstible natural resource (Hexring-Salmon Panel 1988). 

? In the Automobiles case in 1994, US measures on automobiles, which were sought to be justified 
under Article XX(g), were held to be not so justified (Automobiles Panel 1994). 

10 In the Thar Cigarettes case in 1990, Thai import restnctions on cigarettes, which were sought 
to be justified under Article XX(b), were held by the panel to mot fall within the sald exception 
Although the pane] agreed that smoking was a serious risk to human health, it held that a measure, to 
be covered by Article XX(b), must be necessary or ‘least GATT-inconsistent’. The panel pointed out 
that as several GATT-consistent options (e.g., labeling and ban on advertising) were reasonably avail- 
able to Thailand to achieve its health policy goals, the import restrictions were not ‘necessary’ and 
consequently not justified under Article XX(b) (Thai Cigarettes Panel 1990). 

11 In the famous 7una-Dolphin cases, the US had sought to justify its prohibition of tuna imports 
from Mexico and EC respectively under both Articles XX(b) and (g) Two key questions addressed 
by the panel in this case were (i) whether one country can dictate to another what its environmental 
regulation should be and (ii) whether trede rules permit action to be taken against the method of 
production rather than the product itself? The Tuna-Dolphin I panel answered both in the negative. 
The panel thus found that the trade embargo was not justified by Article XX provisions. In Tuna- 
Dolphin II, the panel differed with the Tuna-Dolphin I panel in one major aspect in that it did not 
reject the extra-ternutoriality concept. However, the panel explicitly stated a preference for a narrow 
interpretation of Article XX; since it provides for an exception to obligations, rt must be interpreted 
in ac mines that preserves: ie DANC ODiecn yes SDA principios Oh ie General aera ont iu: 
Dolphin I Panel 1991; Tuna-Dolpimn II Panel 199-4) 
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of a legitimate environmental policy could fall into the scope of the allowed excep- 
tions, provided it was applied in a manner that met the chapeau conditions.” 

The Shrimp-Turtle case took the reasoning in Reformulated Gasoline to culmi- 
nation. In this case, although AB reinforced the panel finding that the US trade 
restriction on tuna was not justified under Article XX, it made significant depar- 
tures from the reasoning of the panel, finding that the US import ban was justified 
under Article XX(g) but it did not meet the requirements of the chapeau. In sum, 
AB found flaws with the US application of the measure and not with the design 
of the measure itself. It also made it clear that under WTO rules, countries have 
the right to take trade action to protect the environment. In fact, AB went out of 
the way to emphasize that it had ‘...not decided that the protection and preservation 
of the environment is of no significance to the Members of the WTO. Clearly, it 
is.’ (Shrimp-Turtle AB 1998: para 185). Later, when the US State Department re- 
vised its guidelines for implementation, the compliance panel and compliance AB 
upheld the validity of the US measure as justified under Article XX(g)." 

The Shrimp-Turtle AB report represents a significant change in WTO’s inter- 
pretation of the interaction between WTO trade rules and environmental measures. 


AB clearly departed from earlier GATT jurisprudence, particularly the reasoning 
in the Tuna-Dolphin cases, in recognizing the potential legitimacy of unilateral 
measures imposed for environmental objectives. Further, by clarifying what it 


2 In the Reformulated Gasoline case, the central issue was the alleged discrimination of a US 
measure that worked against imported gasoline and in favour of domestic refineries, which was 
sought to be yustified under Article XX exceptions. The pane] had found that since the US measure 
was neither necessary under Article XX(b) nor primarily aimed at the conservation of natural resources 
under Article XX(g), it was not saved by Article XX exceptions. The US appealed the case and AB, 
finding a flaw in the reasoning of the panel, overturned the penel’s finding, holding that the measure 
was, in fact, justified under Article XX(g). Having found the measure to be provisionally justified 
under Article XX(g), AB then examined whether it fell within the ambit of Article XX chapeau. AB 
laid down the two-tiered approach—first, provisional justification of the measure under Article XX(g), 
second, further appraisal of the same measure under the introductory clauses (chapeau) of Article XX. 
AB clearly pointed out that the chapeau addresses not the measure or 1ts content but the manner in 
which rt 1s applied. Here, AB found that the measure constituted ‘unjustifiable duscnmination’ and 
‘a disguised restriction on international trade’ and therefore failed to meet the requirements of the 
chapeau of Article XX (Refomnulated Gasoline Pane! 1996; Reformulated Gasoline AB 1996). 

'3 In the famous Shrimp-Turtle case, the measure in dispute was the ban imposed by the US on the 
import of shrimp and shnmp products agaınst which Indie, Malaysia, Prkistan and Thailand brought 
a joint complaint. In examining Article XX, the Shrimp-Twrtle panel decided to examine the chapeau 
requirements before analyzing Articles XX(b) or XX(g). The panel found the measure rot within the 
scope of the Article XX chapeau and therefore not saved by Article XX. In appeal, AB first examined 
whether the US import ban was justified under Article XX(g) and found that it was. However, the 
measure did not meet the requirements of the chapeau, In sura, AB found flaws with the US application 
of the measure and not with the design of the measure itself. Later, the compHance panel as well as 
AB found that the US measure, as implemented by the Revised Guidelines of 1999 was justified 
under Article XX, as long as ıt continoed to satisfy the condition of, infer alia, on-going serious good 
faith efforts to reach a multilateral agreement (Shrimp-Turtle Panel 1998; Shrimp-Turtle AB 1998; 
Shrimp-Turtle Compliance Panel 2001). 
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was not deciding, AB seemed to be attempting to give clear signals that it was not 
an ‘enemy of the environment’. Further, both the compliance panel and the AB gave 
a clean chit to the unilateral import prohibition imposed by the US for conserva- 
tlon purposes. 

While Shrimp-Turtle, in effect activated the Article XX(g) exception for the 
first time, the Asbestos case did the same for the Article XX(b) exception, holding 
a trade-restrictive ban on asbestos by France as justified for public health reasons.” 
While the panel did not agree that toxicity could be seen as a criterion to deter- 
mine ‘likeness’, it found that the import ban was justified under Article XX(b) and 
also met the chapeau conditions. In appeal, the AB also upheld the validity of the 
French Decree, but it found that, contrary to the panel’s finding, the ban did not 
violate Article IN in the first place, as asbestos fibres and substitute fibres could not 
be considered to be ‘like products’. In a significant holding, the AB ruled that health 
risk constitutes a legitimate factor in determining whether products are ‘like’. 

Never before had an otherwise GATT-inconsistent measure been upheld under - 
Article XX (b) or (g) exceptions. The fact that no environmental measure was actu- 
ally upheld under the environmental exceptions provided in Article XX had formed 
the central argument in the contention that the WTO DSS does not adequately serve 
environmental concerns. In previous WTO cases, such as Gasoline and Shrimp- 
Turtle, though the respective measures had been held to be provisionally justified 
under the Article XX(g) exception, they failed to qualify the final justification re- 
quired by the chapeau of Article XX. This resulted in the criticism that though 
Article XX exceptions were being more liberally interpreted, the strings were being . 
tightened on the chapeau requirements of Article XX, in effect making it impos- 
sible for any environment/health measure to be justified under this provision. The 
Asbestos panel ruling, which was upheld by the AB as well, marked the first time 
that an otherwise GATT-inconsistent measure was upheld for non-trade reasons 
under the human health exemption provided in Article XX. 

While Asbestos approves a public health related measure under Article XX(b), 
the overall outcome of Shrimp-Turtle approves a unilateral measure under Article 
XX(g). Although in a qualified manner, the WTO AB has clearly held that certain 
unilateral trade-restrictive measures are justified for non-trade related purposes. 
Thus recent WTO jurisprudence has activated both the clauses that constitute the 
‘environment and health window’ in GATT. 


4 In the Asbestos case of 2000, Canada challenged the French government’s 1996 import prohibition 
on asbestos and asbestos products while EC defended the measure under the ‘public health’ exception 
provided in Article XX(b) The EC contended that chrysotile asbestos and substitute products are not 
‘hike products’ because they differ in chemical composition as well as toxicity. Though the AB also 
upheld the validity of the French Decree, it found that, contrary to the panel’s finding, the ban did not 
violate Article II ın the first place, as asbestos fibres and substtute fibres could not be considered 
‘like products’ (Asbestos Panel 2000; Asbestos AB 2001). 
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Disputes Relating to the SPS Agreement 


As far as the SPS Agreement is concemed, so far, the three important cases that have 
been decided—one dealing with human health (EC Hormones 1998); one dealing 
with animal health (Australia-Salmon 1998) and one dealing with plant health 
(Japan Agricultural Measures 1999)—have resulted in the striking down of the 
SPS measure at dispute as contravening the requirements of the SPS Agreement. 

The Beef-Hormones case saw the invocation of the precautionary principle, 
based on which EC sought to justify its import prohibition of beef to which cer- 
tain’ hormones had been administered that were potentially harmful to human 
health. Unlike the Hormones panel, which accepted that the precautionary principle 
could be considered part of customary international law, the Hormones AB held 
that the status of the principle is uncertain in international law and ‘awaits authori- 
tative interpretation’. The EC measures, which were allegedly put in place for the 
purpose of protection of public health were found to be incompatible with several 
provisions of the SPS Agreement (Beef-Hormones Panel 1997; Beef-Hormones 
AB 1998). 

In the Australia-Salmon case, Canada complained against the Australian pro- 
hibition on importation of salmon based on a Salmon Import Risk Analysis that 
identified twenty-four diseases of concern associated with importation of Canadian 
salmon. The panel in this case elaborated upon the characteristics of a risk assess- 
ment and found that although the requirements of a risk assessment had been met, 
the measure in dispute was not ‘based on’ that risk assessment. The panel found that 
Australia had acted inconsistently with the provisions of the SPS Agreement by 
maintaining a measure that is not based on a risk assessment. The AB ruled that 
the 1996 Report did not qualify as a risk assessment and therefore the measure at 
issue was inconsistent with the SPS Agreement. The AB stated that if a measure was 
not based on a risk assessment or was based on an insufficient risk assessment, it 
was in all probability a disguised restriction on international trade (Salmon Panel 
1998; Salmon AB 1998). 

The Japan-Agricultural Measures resulted from the import prohibition by Japan 
on several agricultural products of pest potential. The ‘varietal testing require- 
ment’, which was an alternative quarantine treatment, was alleged by the US to 
be inconsistent with the SPS Agreement. The panel ruled that the testing require- 
ment was maintained without sufficient scientific evidence and was more trade- 
restrictive than required. Also, the measure did not qualify as a provisional one 
under Article 5.7. The AB upheld most of the panel’s findings of inconsistency 
of the measure with several SPS provisions (Agricultural Measures Panel 1998; 
Agricultural Measures AB 1999). 

Thus, all the three cases under the SPS Agreement resulted in the striking down 
of the health measure employed by the defendant government. The EC Biotech 
panel has also come out with findings against some of the SPS measures at dispute, 
either because they have resulted in ‘undue delay’ in the clearance of marketing 
approval (which is a disguised restriction of trade) or because they have been ap- 
plied in the absence of scientific evidence. 
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The EC Biotech Case 


The latest dispute relating to health concerns at WTO is the EC Biotech case, for- 
mally titled European Communities—Measure Affecting the Approval and Market- 
ing of Biotech Products.” Two factors served as a backdrop to the dispute, viz. the 
growing public opposition to GM crops and food across Europe and the high level 
of uncertainty surrounding the science of genetic modification. In the light of scien- 
tific uncertainty, a cautious EC resorted to what were alleged to be trade-restrictive 
Ineasures. Its adversely affected trading partners such as the United States under- 
scored the safety and benefits of GM technology and objected to trade barriers for 
safety concerns without a scientific basis (Pew Initiative 2005: 1-2, 10-11). 

In August 2003, a common panel was established by the WTO DSB to address 
the complaints of the US (WT/DS291), Canada (WT/DS292) and Argentina (WT/ 
DS293) against EC concerning certain measures affecting imports of agricultural 
and food imports. Since then, over a span of three years, the dispute has attracted 
immense public attention as well as scrutiny by non-governmental environment 
and health groups. Several of the issues at stake were considered to be crucial 
in determining the template for interaction of trade rules with environment- and 
health-related concerns and so the panel ruling was awaited with great anticipation. 
The panel issued its final ruling on 10 May 2006.'® 

The complainants challenged three types of measures taken by EC and EC 
membez-states.'’ First, they alleged that EC had in place a de facto moratorium, 
as it had not issued approvals to any of the applications between 1998 and 2004. 
They were thus not questioning WTO-compatibility of the EC regulatory frame- 
work but questioning its actual functioning which amounted to a de facto suspen- 
sion of approvals of biotech products. The American legal argument thus steered 
clear of the substantive issues relating to safety and choice and only questioned 
whether Europe properly followed set procedures. This de facto moratorium had 
allegedly adversely impacted the exports of the complainants. Second, the com- 
plaint was about product-specific EC measures related to approval of biotech 
products. The complainants argued that the failure of EC to consider specific appli- 
cations or approval of biotech products amounted to an ‘undue delay’, which is an 
unjustifiable barrier to trade under WTO law. Third, the complainants challenged 


'S For legal reasons, the European Union, which is an independent member af WTO, 1s represented 
in WTO as ‘European Communities’ (EC). 

'€ The final report of the pane] has not yet been circulated for public information. The content of 
the final ruling, however, is the same as the interim report that the panel had issued earlier on 
7 February 2006. This interim report, although officially secret, was made public by Friends of the 
Earth, Europe. Pending circulation of the final report, this analysis is based on a study of the interm 


V Violations of several provisions of the Agreement on Technical Barriers to Trade, Agreement on 
Agriculture and the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade were also claimed. This discussion is 


ee creer eee 
which the panel discussed in detail. 
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the ‘safeguard measures’ enacted by some EC ‘member-states’ (Austria, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy and Luxembourg), which were in place despite the approval 
of these products at the EC level and which were not based on scientific evi- 
dence, as required by WTO rules.'* (Bernasconi-Osterwalder et al. 2006: 5; Sindico 
2005: 10-17). 

Submitting that the Community regulatory framework operated on a case-by- 
case basis, the EC denied that there had been any moratorium in respect of the 
authorization process. It was claimed that even if there were a de facto morator- 
ium, the alleged practice alone, not based on an instrument would not constitute a 
‘measure’ under WTO Agreements. Similarly, failing to deal with product applica- 
tions within a specific time frame could not be considered a ‘measure’, and there- 
fore the SPS Agreement provisions would not apply. Further, EC claimed that 
the delays cannot be considered as ‘undue’ as they resulted largely from lack of 
applicant response or incomplete response to legitimate requests for information 
relating to GM products. On the measures imposed by its members, the EC argued 
that these measures were WTO-compliant as they were provisional in nature. EC’s 
defence was based on the basic contention that GM products pose a potential threat 
to human health and the environment. Relying heavily on the precautionary princi- 
ple, EC argued that the member countries should be able to establish their own 
levels of protection from the risk of GM products. 

In its ruling, the panel held that a moretorium on approvals was indeed in effect 
in EC between June 1999 and August 2003. This moratorium was applied de facto, 
without following a formal EC process and took the form of prevention of the 
final approval of applications pending the adoption of new EC rules on labeling and 
traceability. The panel held that the moratorium in itself was not an SPS measure 
under the SPS Agreement. Even though the moratorium had ceased to exist— 
several approvals have been granted since 2004—\the panel still held that the mora- 
torium, for as long as it was in force, was WTO-inconsistent as it had resulted in- 
a failure to complete individual procedures without ‘undue delay’, thereby violating 
the SPS Agreement (Baumüller et al. 2006: 3). 

Regarding product-specific measures,” the Panel reached conclusions similar 
to those on the general de facto moratorium, finding that the completion of the 
approval process had been ‘unduly delayed’ for twenty-four out of the twenty- 
seven biotech products. The panel recommended that the EC complete the approval 
process for the remaining applications, thereby bringing the measure in conformity 
with its obligations under the SPS Agreement (Baumiiller et al. 2006: 3). 


18 The ‘safeguard measures’ permit EC member-states to limit the umportaton or marketing of 
biotech products already approved by the EC under certain conditions The June 1999 Declaration 
by the Group of Five declared the intention to deny the approval of applications, pending adoption of 
EC labeling and traceability rules (Directive 2001/18). 

19 US had made claims in respect of twenty-seven applications, Canada in respect of four appli- 
cations and Argentina in respect of seventeen applications 
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As for the national bans imposed by individual EC members, the panel found 
that these ‘safeguard measures’ were WTO-inconsistent since they were not based 
on a risk assessment. Although EU laws allow individual EU member-states to 
impose SPS measures that differ from EU-wide measures, the SPS Agreement 
requires that they must be based on a risk assessment. Further, the panel held that 
the member-states could not claim that their measures were provisional as allowed 
under Article 5.7 because for each of the products in question, the EU’s scientific 
committee had evaluated the potential risk. This implied that ‘sufficient scien- 
tific evidence’ had been available for the member-states to carry out risk assess- 
ments. The panel directed national-level bans to be made consistent with WTO law, 
either by revocation of the measure or its justification through a risk assessment 
(Baumiiller et al. 2006: 3). 

Several substantive issues such as the role of science and precaution in the ap- 
plication of environment and health-related measures as well as the interpretation 
of WTO law in relation to public international law were discussed by the panel. 
Also, in the course of the protracted proceedings of the case, several procedural 
issues of interest arose, which are briefly discussed below. 


Procedural Issues 


Reliance on Experts 


In the EC Biotech case, despite US objections the panel decided to consult indivi- 
dual scientific experts and some international organizations. Both the SPS Agree- 
ment (Article 11.2) and DSU (Article 13) provide for seeking opinions of experts 
before coming to decisions, although the panel is not bound by such opinions. 
The EC had formally requested the panel to seek advice from scientific and tech- 
nical experts. The complainants did not consider this necessary as they stressed 
that they were not challenging the opinions or assessments of the EC scientific 
committees. In August 2004, the panel stated that certain aspects of the dispute 
raised scientific and/or technical issues and decided to consult individual experts 
and ‘seek’ information from certain international organizations” that might assist 
the panel in its work by providing conceptual clarity. The reliance on experts 18 
likely to become more commonplace with the increasing complexity of cases re- 
lating to the environment and health, and involving technical details. Activating 
the option of expert consultation, however, inevitably leads to delays in the disposal 
of the case, as happened in the present case. 


® Secretanats of the Convention on Biological Diversity, Codex Alimentarius, Food and Agriculture 
Organization, International Plant Protection Convention, Office of the Epizootics, United Nations 
Environment Programme and World Health Organization. 
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Amicus Curiae (Friends of the Court) Briefs 


The acceptance and consideration of information provided by non-governmental 
sources to the panels/AB has long been an issue of controversy. Earlier, the Shrimp- 
Turtle panel ruled against accepting non-requested information from non-parties, 
holding that the initiative to seek information and to select the source of informa- 
tion rests with the panel. But the Shrimp-Turtle AB reversed this ruling and found 
that accepting non-requested information is compatible with the provisions of 
DSU. It held that though the legal right to make a submission only vested with the 
members of WTO, Article 13 of DSU gave comprehensive authority to a panel to 
‘seek’ information and technical advice from any relevant source. The AB stressed, 
however, that it was up to the panel to decide what weight to ascribe to such infor- 
mation or advice. Subsequently, the Australia-Salmon compliance panel relied 
on non-solicited information while the adoption of the Additional Procedure on 
Amicus Curiae Briefs by the Asbestos AB generated a huge controversy. 

WTO members are deeply divided over the issue of non-state actors’ part- 
cipation in trade disputes. A central concern is that of members’ rights and the 
inter-governmental nature of WTO. From the perspective of civil society, amicus 
curiae briefs contribute significantly in arriving at balanced and high-quality deci- 
sions. As the multilateral trade framework expands and increases its areas of 
influence, carrying out the ‘objective assessment’ of a case as mandated by DSU 
becomes more challenging. Consideration of amicus curiae briefs also serves as 
a means to ensure incorporation of views of the affected public, thereby enhan- 
cing the legitimacy of decisions, particularly in cases of high political sensitivity 
(Amicus Curiae Brief 2004: para 1). 

In the EC Biotech case, there were several submissions to the panel from non- 
state groups. Five non-governmental groups (Center for International Environmental 
Law; Friend of the Earth—US; Defenders of Wildlife; Institute for Agriculture and 
Trade Policy; and Organic Consumers Association—USA) presented a brief in 
favour of precautionary decision-making because of the scientific uncertainty 
surrounding the substantial risks from the use of GM products. A coalition of 
fifteen public interest groups (“Public Interest Amicus Coalition’) from around 
the world (including India) supported the EC argument that the alleged moratorium 
did not constitute a ‘measure’ subject to WTO mules and that WTO should reject the 
challenge. They asserted that the process must be informed by the concerns of the 
public over the serious and irreversible risks to the environment and human health. 
Another brief by a group of academics highlighted the complexities of risk assess- 
ment and the low levels of certainty and consensus over the technical aspects of 
GM technologies (Baumilller et al. 2006: 2). 

In addressing the issue of amicus curiae briefs, the EC Biotech panel report 
noted its discretionary authority to accept and consider or reject any information 
submitted to it. Although it accepted the information submitted by the amici curiae, 
it stated that, ‘...in rendering our decision, we did not find it necessary to take the 
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amicus curiae briefs into account’ (Interim Report 2006: para 7.11). This ‘stand 
taken by the panel, with no additional explanations offered regarding the reasons 
behind its decision, leaves uncertain the question of space provided to non- 
governmental actors in the dispute settlement procedures. 


Time Frame for Completion of Dispute Proceedings 


As mentioned above, one of the differentiating features of the WTO dispute settle- 
ment processes as compared with the older GATT practices is the laying down of 
strict time frames for the completion of a dispute. Although a case should normally 
not take more than one year with the panel, the EC Biotech case took almost three 
years in the panel stage itself. The repeated postponement and extensions of time 
frame have been attributed to parties’ common request for additional time, sub- 
stantial amount of documentation submitted, panel’s decision to seek scientific 
and technical expert advice (EC Biotech Panel Communications 2004), intricacy 
of the case, need to address unusually large number of issues (EC Biotech Panel 
Communications 2005: 1) and unprecedented length and complexity of panel 
report (EC Biotech Panel Communication 2006: 1). 

Se SSE EE SREP RISO ST er nee TT emer eee 
plexity of the case itself and the technicalities and uncertainties surrounding several 
of the issues in dispute. On the other hand, the delays may also reflect the acute 
awareness of the panel of the repercussions of its ruling on this controversial and 
high-profile case. i 


Substantive Issues 
Requirement to Not Cause ‘Undue Delay’ 


The SPS Agreement sets out specific requirements for the use of SPS measures, 
including the requirement to base the ‘measure’ on an assessment of risks. But since 
the panel found that the general moratorium and product-specific measures were 
not SPS measures as defined by the SPS Agreement, it did not examine their con- 
sistency with any of the science-related provisions of the SPS Agreement. In other 
words, the panel did not examine whether the EC approval procedures were con- 
sistent with the SPS Agreement; it only looked at the way in which the approval 
procedures had been applied in the period from June 1999 to 2003. Thus, violations 
found in connection with the approval process relate solely to the procedural re- 
quirement not to cause ‘undue delay’ in granting approval.” 


21 Article 8 of the SPS Agreement states, ‘Members shall observe the provisions of Annex C in 
the operation of control, inspection and approval procedures,...’ and Annex C(1Xa) provides that 
‘(1) Members shall ensure, with respect to any procedure to check and ensure the fulfillment of 
SPMs that: (a) such procedures are undertaken and complete without “undue delay”...’ 
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Qn the de facto moratorium, the panel found that the EC had acted with undue 
delay in the completion of the approval procedure, The panel concluded that 'with- 
ont undue delay’ means that approval procedures be undertaken and completed 
with no unjustifiable logs of time, Both the reason for the delay and its duration 
were relevant factors in making the determination, which had to be made on a 
case-by-case basis as it was not possible to define the reasons which would render 
a given delay ‘undne’.™ In interpreting the term ‘undue delay’, the pane! has not 
set out an exact duration of delay—only that a member had to act as ‘expeditiously’ 
as could be expected of it in the circumstances (Bernasconi-Osterwalder et al, 
2006; 29), 

The panel examined whether the individual EC member states’ ‘safeguard 
measures’ were justified, The panel noted that if the EC considered its existing 
legislation inadequate, it could have taken other steps such as granting time-limited 
or conditional approvals, It pointed out that if member-states suspended or delayed 
the granting of approvals every time the relevant legislation was updated, approvals 
would be frequently delayed. The panel held that a procedural delay must not be 
used as an instrument of risk management instead of a substantive risk manage- 
ment measure, In sum, the panel concluded that the lack of EC legislation ensuring 
labeling and traceability of GMOs did not provide a justification for delays in the 
completion of approval procedures (Bernasconi-Osterwalder et al. 2006; 31-32). 

In response to EC’s argument invoking the precautionary approach, the panel 
noted that the application of a precautionary approach is and must be subject to ` 
reasonable limits and could not negate the discipline imposed by the first clause 
of Annex C(1)(a). The core obligation of the clause is to decide on an application 
and arguments of scientific complexity, uncertainty and flux and limited available 
data were not enough grounds for delaying substantive approval decisions. The real 
question of the extent to which members can adopt precautionary measures needs 
to be determined under the substantive SPS provisions (Bernasconi-Osterwalder 
et al, 2006: 28-33), l ` 


Science and Precaution 


While recognizing the right of governments to maintain appropriate SPS measures, 
the SPS Agreement aims also to restrict their unjustified use for protectionist pur- 
poses, It requires that an SPS measure be applied only to the extent necessary, be 
based on scientific evidence and on a ‘risk assessment’. The panel report did not 
attempt to determine whether biotech products are safe or not. Had it undertaken 
that task, it would have been caught in a near-impossible task, considering the 
state of scientific uncertainty surrounding GM products, The report did, however, 
_ comment on the role of science and precaution in the SPS Agreement. 


2 The panel describes Annex C({1)\a), first clanse as ‘a good faith obligation’ requiring members 
to proceed with their approval procedures as promptly as possible. 
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Of the three types of measures challenged in the dispute as being inconsistent 
with the science-based requirements of the SPS Agreement, the general morator- 
jum and product-specific measures were held to be not ‘measures’ and therefore 
outside the scope of application of the disciplines of the SPS Agreement. However, 
the safeguard measures enacted by member-states were all found to be afoul of the 
science-related requirements of the SPS Agreement as they were not ‘based on’ a 
risk assessment, Interestingly, the panel held that because the studies conducted 
at the EC level constituted risk assessments, the measures fell outside the scope 
of Article 5.7, which can only apply where there is insufficient evidence to con- 
duct such a risk assessment, As had been held in the Japan-Agricultural Measures 
case, the application of Article 5.7 is triggered not by the ‘existence of scientific 
uncertainty’ but rather by the ‘insufficlency of scientific evidence’. Although the 
EC Biotech panel recognized that Article 5.7 was not an exception and provided 
an autonomous right, ‘...the Interim Report, by excluding all cases where a risk 
assessment has been conducted from the scope of Article 5.7, regardless of the 
uncertainty or inconclusiveness of its results, raises serious concerns for the right 
of WTO members to adopt and maintain their chosen level of SPS protection’ 
(Bernasconi-Osterwalder et al. 2006: 45). 


Relevance of Multilateral Environmental Agreements 


One of the most interesting aspects of cases like the present one is to determine 
the scope of applicable law. In cases where issues relate to other fields as well, 
should WTO base its decisions solely on WTO law or should it make reference to 
relevant rules of public international law outside of WTO? The Reformulated 
Gasoline AB recognized that the General Agreement is not to be read in clinical 
isolation from public international law (Reformulated Gasoline AB 1996: 11). In 
the Shrimp-Turtle decision, the AB examined the issue of relevance of multilateral 
environmental agreements (MEAs) in the interpretation of GATT but held that 
the cited MEAs were not relevant as a means of interpretation of GATT. 

In the present dispute, the EC argued that relevant MEAs such as the Convention 
on Biological Diversity, 1992 (CBD) and the Biosafety Protocol, 2001 must be 
taken into account. Amicus briefs also argued in favor of WTO law being considered 
as a part of the broader corpus of international law. According to EC, measures to 
preserve biodiversity fall within the competence of the Biosafety Protocol, which 
is a lex specialis useful for interpreting WTO rules, which are lex generalis. 

The legal dilemma is this: while international environmental law gives recogni- 
tion to the precautionary principle (as clearly embodied in the Biosafety Protocol), 
international trade law does not. The SPS Agreement clearly requires SPS measures 
to be based on scientific evidence and properly conducted risk assessments. Thus, 
in case of a dispute over trade in GMOs, as is the current one, a crucial decision 
would be that relating to an appropriate forum. To the extent that the precautionary 
principle determines the outcome of the dispute, it would go one way under the 
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Biosafety Protocol and another way in WTO. Thus the key legal issue is the extent 
to which the precautionary principle should be applied (Safrin 2002; Schoenbaum 
2000: 866). 

The EC Biotech panel confirmed, in line with previous jurisprudence, that it had 
to interpret WTO agreements ın accordance with customary rules of interpret- 
ation of public international law as reflected in Article 31 of the Vienna Convention 
on the Law of Treaties, 1969. But it found the application restricted to the mules of 
international law applicable to the relations between all parties to the treaty that 
is being interpreted. So, the panel rejected the idea that it was required to take into 
account either CBD or the Biosafety Protocol as several WTO members, including 
the disputants were not parties to the agreements in question.” The panel further 
stressed that a treaty interpreter could rely on such a treaty only if found useful 
but was under no obligation to do so. This inclination of the panel to ignore the 
importance of non-WTO international legal instruments will not contribute to- 
wards achieving mutual supportiveness of different streams of international law 
(Bernasconi-Osterwalder et al. 2006: 45-50). 

In response to the EC contention that the ‘precautionary principle’ was a general 
principle of law, the panel questioned whether this really was the case. It relied on 
the earlier AB ruling in EC Hormones, wherein the AB, noting that it was unclear 
whether the precautionary principle has been widely accepted by members as a 
principle of general or customary international law, refrained from taking a position 
on the status. The EC Biotech panel also refrained from expressing a view on the 
issue. The panel has thus not said anything conclusively on the question of the 
status of the precautionary principle in international law. 


Concluding Remarks 


After a protracted journey through the panel stage, the EC Biotech dispute has 
been settled through a panel ruling. It is too early to say whether the panel ruling 
represents the end of its journey. Either or all of the disputants have the option of 
an appeal open. If at all the panel ruling is appealed, there is no saying what the 
final outcome of the dispute might be. Going by the earlier practices of the AB in 
settling disputes relating to the environment and health at least two observations 
can be made. One, ABs have very often altered or even reversed the findings of 
the panel. Sometimes, even while confirming the findings of the panel, the AB has 
revised the reasoning behind the findings significantly. Two, the AB has generally 
tended to apply reasoning more inclusive of the concerns relating to the environ- 
ment and health. So, if the EC Biotech case is appealed, the legal interpretations 
developed by the panel will be brought under the scrutiny of the AB. 


D The Convention on Biological Diversity, 1992 (CBD) has been ratified by EC, Argentina and 
Canada but not by the US and the Biosafety Protocol, 2001 has been ratified only by the EC and 
en ee ME A 

The European Commission has responded to the panel ruling by asserting that the findings and 
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The EC Biotech case has once again brought alive some of the longstanding 
concerns about the handling of disputes relating to environment and public health 
by WTO. Considering the highly potent dispute settlement system of WTO in 
comparison with the relatively weaker provisions for dispute settlement provided 
in other international fora, it is likely that as in the past, most environment or 
health-related disputes will continue to be brought before WTO.” It is thus vitally 
important to assess the limitations and challenges likely to be faced by WTO DSS 
in the handling of such disputes. 

The manner in which the case was handled in the DSS underscored the special 
characteristics of disputes relating to the more visible, emotive and politically- 
charged issues such as protection of the environment and public health. The 
long time taken by the panel in issuing its ruling is indicative of the struggle to 
comprehend the technical complexities of issues such as genetic modification and 
incorporate scientific inputs through the reliance on experts to advise on the tech- 
nicalities. Also, issues relating to health are likely to be accompanied by wide 
public interest, often represented by non-governmental organizations. The ques- 
tion of allowing non-governmental organizations a voice in the dispute settlement 
processes is still in a fluid state. Although technically acceptable, amicus curiae 
briefs may not be taken into consideration at all by panels, as happened in the cur- 
rent case. Thus, the WTO DSS is likely to face special strain in its functioning when 
dealing with disputes relating to the environment and health, for which it will 
have to suitably equip itself, based on experience with similar cases in the past. 

Apart from the procedural aspects, there are several substantive issues relating 
to the handling of such cases that are begging resolution but have not been con- 
Clusively determined by the EC Biotech panel. As is clear from the discussion on 
substantive issues, the ambit of the panel ruling is narrow and several issues of 
real concern have not been addressed by the panel. In continuation with previ- 
ous jurisprudence, the EC Biotech panel has insisted on scientific evidence as the 
bedrock of action under the SPS Agreement. The status of the precautionary 
principle has not been commented upon; is it to be recognized as a customary 
principle of law to be applicable to all WTO members? Or is it to be understood 
only in the limited provisional sense in which it appears in the SPS Agreement? 
Also, the important question of whether GM products can be said to be ‘like’ non- 
GM products, therefore requiring them to be treated in the same manner, has not 
been addressed. The panel has also not explored the question of individual coun- 
tries’ right to establish a level of risk acceptable to them. Can a country opt for a 
zeTo-risk level? (Mayer and Palmer 2006: 3). There still remains the larger debate 
over the place of WTO law within public international Jaw. While the EC Biotech 
pane] refused to concede the applicability of CBD and the Biosafety Protocol to 


3 So far, most international environmeat and health-related disputes have been decided at WTO. 
The dispute settlement provisions in MEAs, including the provision for recourse to the International 
Court of Justice have remained largely unused. In fact, the disputes so far have always resulted from 
unilateral trade restrictive measures and not measures taken under the authority of an MEA. 
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WTO members, this stand is not helpful in resolving the larger question of the 
reconciliation of WTO law with other branches of international law. 

The panel ruling is likely to have larger ramifications for trade-environment/ 
health debates and for the trade regime in general. The EC Biotech dispute may 
well be only the first in a series of challenges relating to GM products at WTO. The 
panel teport will very likely receive ‘due deference’ by future WTO panels ruling 
on food safety, public health and environmental measures. There is also scope for 
the implications spilling over to other industries relating to public health such as 
industrial chemicals (Suppan 2005: 1) or even human biotechnology (Fukuyama 
2005: 63). 

There are significant implications of the EC Biotech ruling and other such dis- 
putes for developing countries. Many of the developing countries are yet to es- 
tablish regulatory regimes for GM products and the unfolding of the debate over 
the components of such regulatory frameworks in other parts of the world will 
make their task easier. There are concems about how effectively the developing 
countries could participate in a dispute settlement process complicated by scien- 
tific and technical complexities, Also, the acceptance of amicus curiae briefs is 
not a welcome development from the point of view of several developing country 
tnembers as so far amicus curiae are predominantly powerful NGOs of the North, 
backed with huge resources, There is also the concérn over the asymmetries of 
the burden of procuring scientific evidence and carrying out asseasménts by the 
developing countries. Thus the EC Biotech case has brought up several issues 
that are going to be of central concern for the déveloping countries a8 well and 
therefore theré ib a need for these countriés to closely follow thé larger implications 
of this case. 

As an institution already suffering from a lack of credibility on several fronts, 
WTO faces enormous challerigés in deciding cases like this one. In view of the 
greatly expanded canvas of WTO, it is inevitable that the WTO DSS will have to 
address issues that may be intertwined with non-trade concerns. As indicated by 
the survey of thé cases WTO's handling of environment and health cases has 
been evolutionary. There aré indications of an AB that is increasingly responsive 
to concerns of sustainable devélopment. In thé last analysis, WTO in order to ensure 
its long-term crédibility and legitimacy cannot afford to distance itself from such 
concerns, considering the level of attention they havé received from the inter- 
national community. The challenge for it is to do so without upsetting its primary 
trade fočus while also incorporating the concerns of thé developing countries. 
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Millennium Development Goals and 
Streamlining the UN Development Architectures* 


Thomas Fues 


The Millennium Development Goals (MDGs) exemplify the enduring commitment and potential 
of the United Nations to serve as a catalyst for collective action in the cause of equitable and 
all round development of all nations and peoples Indeed, the restructuring of the development 
apparatus as an important element of the larger challenge of the UN reform has acquired 
greater urgency in view of the manifest need to push for timely onplementation of MDGs. 
Strengthening the role of the Economic and Social Council is a tricky issue that apparently 
puts the industrially advanced countries and the developing countries in opposte camps. Among 
the issues on which both the European developed and the Asian developing countries have 
showed interest, the idea of air ticket levy for raising resources for development is worthy of 
being pursued vigorously as part of the UN reform negotiations. Likewise, there is more than 
sufficlent potential for old European Union countnes like Germany and fast developing 
countries like China to bridge gaps in their policy objectives and work as partners in strengthen- 
ing the multilateral mechanism dedicated to development purposes. 


Development is rightly seen as the cornerstone of an equitable global system and 
an indispensable pre-condition for world peace and stability. UN Secretary- 
General, Kofi Annan, found broad international support when he pointed to the 
interconnectedness of security, development and human rights in his seminal report 
‘In Larger Freedom: Towards Development, Security and Human Rights for AIl’ 
(UN 2005a). Following his line of thought, member-states unanimously passed 
an Outcome Document at the Millennium+5 Summit in September 2005 which 
underlined the centrality of the Millennium Development Goals (MDGs) and other 
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. internationally agreed development goals (Martens 2005: Stetten 2005: UN 
2005b).! It also called for a reform of the operational activities of the UN system 
in the fields of development, humanitarian assistance and environment, 

This article makes an attempt to trace the two distinct but related efforts aimed 
at strengthening the UN's positión in international development architecture, First, 
the inter-governmental negotiation process focuses on the role of the UN’s Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (ECOSOC) in monitoring MDGs and in providing a 
global platform for dialogue and coordination on development issues, The second 
deals with streamlining UN agencies to achieve system-wide coherence at the 
operational level. Then, the article takes a look at European and Chinese interests 
and positions in both these areas. Finally, an attempt is made to identify relevant 
issues where Europe and China might find common ground in contributing to a 
meaningful reform of the UN development system. 


ECOSOC and the MDG Agenda 
MDG-relevant Decisions at the Millennium+5 Summit 


The Outcome Document contains some important references to thé substance 
and the implementation of MDGs. Governments have agreed on some remark- 
able extensions of the established MDG catalogue, for example with regard to rè- 
productive and women’s rights and decent work (Fuss and Loewe 2005). Reports 
from UN insiders seen to indicate that efforts by thé UN Fund for Population 
Activities (UNFPA) to operationalize and integrate some of these new norms into 
the régular MDG monitoring framework were frustrated by the UN Secretariat, 
A possible explanation for this could be the fear of derailing the whole MDG pro- 
cées if modifications to the existing lists of eight goals, eighteen targets and fatty- 
eight indicators were permitted, especially in the case of such an internationally 
contentious issue like reproductive rights, ` 

The Outcome Document calls on all governments to draw up national MDG 
strategies by the end of 2006. It can be assutiied that this is meant to apply only to 


' Por the sake of brevity I will from now on use the atronyth MDGs wher refetring to the ‘inter. 
nationally agreed development goals and objéctives, including the Millennium Developinent Goals’ 
which li the official langtiags fn UN docitthents. Mady governments as well as civil socléty organ- 
Leatlons rajéct what they percelys as the narrow foctis of MDGs sinice they cotslder the complete 
Millenium Declaration of 2000 aa the relevant point of departure, The Declaration also thelides 
the text ob peace and secitrity and other topics whith ate Hot adeqtttely covered by MDGs. Going 
beyood the Millennittm Declaration, many dats and non-state actors wotild look to thè Montestey 
Consénius of Financing of Development, 2002 and the 2002 Plan of Implementation adopted by the 
Jobahtosburg Stinnit of Sustiinable Development as eqtially important normative pillars of the 
Interiatonal déVelopmont system, 
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certain developing countries, though the text makes no further specifications. The 
omission throws up the general question of how relevant the MDGs are to different 
country groupings. No doubt, the first six MDGs, which address basic social human l 
rights like food, health and education, stand at the centre of poverty alleviation. 
While more advanced developing nations, especially in South-east and East Asia, 
might not deny the importance of reaching the MDGs, they would certainly not 
attach overarching importance to them in defining national development strategies. 
In contrast, MDGs seven and eight, which refer to global environmental stability 
and solidarity, delineate major responsibilities of all states, particularly in the in- 
dustrialized North. Still, the international MDG process is mostly seen as applying 
to Sub-Sahara Africa where social needs are the biggest and progress has been the 
slowest. It is also not clear in practical terms how the Poverty Reduction Strategies 
(PRS) in low-income countries, which are strongly guided by the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF), can and will be linked to national MDG 
programmes. Up to now, UN agencies and the UN Secretariat apparently have not 
devised effective instruments to assist member-states in formulating their MDG 
plans. This could bè an indication of the lack of interest on the side of the donors 
as well as of their partners to move in such à direction. 

In a similar way, it remains to be seen to what extent governments will follow 
the affirmative decisions of the Millennium+5 Summit on so-called quick wins 
like anti-malaria measures, general school attendance and chemiéal fertilizérs for 
small-scale agriculture, These recommendations were adopted from the report of 
the UN Millennium Project (2005) under the leadership of US economist Jeffrey 
Sachs which, however, also has become the subject of controversial debates. Critics 
question the effectiveness of a rapid expansion of official development assistance 
(ODA) as suggestéd by Sachs. They argue that the absorption capacity is severely 
limited in many low-income countries as a résult of vested political interests, cor- 
ruption and inadequate govérhance structures. Sachs and his team, on the other 
hand, argue in favour of taking a dynamic perspéctive In which internal deficiencies 
can be Overcome by concerted investment efforts. Still, it appears that the Sachs 
Report has so far not been accepted by a majority of dévelopment actors as the 
basis for MDG achievement until the year 2015. 


ECOSOC’! Role in the International Development Architecture 


The Outcome Document spells out some innovative ideas on elevating the status 
of ECOSOC in the global system. For one, it was decided that ECOSOC should 
organize annual ministerial reviews of the MDG progress at the national, regional 
and global levels, If taken seriously by all member-states, this mechanism could 


1 As pointed out In Yang (2006), mandate overlap With the Genetal Assembly's Second ind Third 
Committede ja a serious problem for ECOSOC. This Liste, however, ls not addressed Ìn the Outcotine 
Doctiment, 
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lead to comprehensive reporting on efforts by donor and recipient countries alike. 
Positive and negative experiences could be distilled from the reports and joint 
learning processes could be established. In this context, ECOSOC should also 
exercise its overall mandate in the economic and social realm to look at the impact 
of global economic structures in trade, debt and finance on reaching the MDGs. 
ECOSOC’s authority could further benefit from the Summit decision to introduce 
a more flexible schedule of meetings. The Council can now call for ad-hoc meetings 
on crisis situations for particular countries or regions which threaten progress on 
MDGs and on development in general. 

A second major innovation concerns the establishment of a biennial Develop- 
ment Cooperation Forum by ECOSOC which would call on all relevant actors to 
coordinate their efforts, in particular the World Bank, IMF, regional development 
banks, the Development Assistance Committee (DAC) of the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development (OZCD) and new global funds (for example 
the Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis and Malaria). This seems like a 
promising step to overcome the present dominance of donor-driven institutions, 
in particular the World Bank and DAC, and could open the door to a more inclusive 
setting in the international development field. It is obvious that important non- 
OECD donors like China, India, Brazil and South Africa would rather be drawn 
into a dialogue under the UN roof than participate in the proceedings of the Devel- 
opment Assistance Committee where industrialized countries call the shots. After 
some initial reluctance, even DAC chairman Richard Manning (2006) has come 
around to recognize the value of the proposed Development Cooperation Forum. 
If conceived properly and supported politically by a strong North-South alliance, 
the Forum could become the central mechanism for policy coordination and con- 
sensus building in the development arena. Given the long experience of ECOSOC 
with non-governmental organizations (NGOs) and the business sector this would 
also be the appropriate channel to establish multi-stakeholder parmerships between 
state and non-state actors in a transparent and regulated setting. 

The pragmatic steps outlined in the Outcome Document would, no doubt, en- 
hance the position of ECOSOC where the principle ‘one country—one vote’ applies 
and might lead to tensions between this body and powerful institutions under the 
control of donor countries, especially the World Bank and DAC. Potential conflicts, 
however, can be managed in a framework of ‘coopetition’ which belances the elem- 
ents of cooperation and competition if a critical mass of governments from the 
South and North work for this. An important factor in determining ECOSOC’s 
authority will be the issue of standard-settmg and conditionality since donors, espe- 
cially from the West, will insist on linking development transfers to certain modes 
of behaviour by recipient countries. ECOSOC could solve the dilemma between 
national sovereignty and universal values by drawing on norms embodied in the 
UN Charter, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, UN conventions such as 
on human and labour rights and on environment as well as relying on the holistic 
paradigm of sustainable development which has been enunciated by successive 
UN world conferences. 
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Financing the MDGs 


The Sachs Report calculates the ODA volume necessary for the timely achievement 
of MDGs to be in the order of US $135 billion in 2006 and US $195 billion in 
2010. Even those critics who challenge its fundamental assumptions would see a 
substantial increase in transfers to low-income countries as a pre-requisite to pro- 
gress. The year 2005 brought about a massive growth of official ODA figures to 
US $106 billion against US $80 billion the year before (DAC 2006). However, 
as NGOs rightly point out, this expansion mainly came about through debt re- 
lief for Iraq and Nigeria and other influences which do next to nothing for MDG 
achievement. i 
Since public budgets in industrialized countries are mostly not in a state to sup- 
port additional aid transfers, public attention has turned to innovative financing 
instruments. The proposed Tobin tax on speculative cross-border currency transac- 
tions is being strongly resisted by western governments and international financial 
markets. In contrast, the concept of an air ticket levy promoted by the so-called 
Lula Group, an alliance of like-minded western and developing countries under 
Brazilian-French leadership, has gained momentum (Schroeder 2006). France and 
Chile will introduce the new instrument shortly; the United Kingdom has pledged 
to channel a share of the existing levy towards development purposes. During the 
first stage, the revenues from the levy will be used for immunization programmes. 
Internal resources must also play an important role in MDG financing. Devel- 
oping countries committed to the MDG agenda could draw some inspiration from 
the 20/20 initiative which originated from the United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme (UNDP) reports on human development in the early 1990s. This crude 
formula which can only serve as a general point of orientation, advises developing 
countries to allocate 20 per cent of public budgets for basic social services (basic 
education, primary health services and water and sanitation for the poor) while 
donors are expected to direct 20 per cent of their ODA towards these purposes. It 
is equally clear, and here the international debate owes a lot to the Sachs Report, 
that comprehensive MDG strategies cannot limit themselves to the provision of 
social services but must care for a supportive macro policy framework. They also 
have to strengthen the productive capacities of the poor and link the dynamic, 
modem parts of the economy with the informal sectors (Messner and Wolff 2005). 


System-Wide Coherence in Operational Activities 


Present Deficiencies of the UN Development System 


There 18 a widespread feeling in the international deyelopment community that 
the operational activities of the UN system suffer from serious fragmentation, 
mandate overlap and duplication. In many instances, member-states have chosen 
to create new agencies for additional purposes, like the UN Environmental Pro- 
gramme (UNEP) after the Stockholm environmental conference in 1972, without 
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a clear consideration of their impact on the overall coherence and performance of 
UN structures, At the country level, UN agencies traditionally act independently 
of each other, often competing against one another in fimd-ralsing and in impres- 
sing their relevance on the host government. One prominent example of the pro- 
liferation of UN actors without relevant resources at their disposal is Vietnam. 
There, eleyen UN agencies together account for only 2 per cent of the total ODA 
flowing into the country, 

The effectiveness of UN development efforts is further impaired by the reluc- 
tance of western donors to entrust their resources to institutions where they do 
not command a majority of the votes. Instead, they prefer the World Bank with its 
skewed majority rule or opt for bilateral programmes, Operational activities and 
governance arrangements within the UN system are further complicated by differ- 
ences in the status of respective agencies. While UN Funds and Programmes like 
UNDP, UNFPA and UNICEF are sub-organs of the General Assembly and admin- 
istratively function under the guidance of the Secretary-General, specialized agen- 
cies like WHO, UNIDO, FAO and ILO enjoy fall autonomy with their own statutes, 
budgets and inter-governmental supervisory bodies. 

Originally, there was a clear separation of functions between these two groups. 
Funds and Programmes were in charge of implementing specific projects on the 
ground, Specialized agencies would focus on standard-setting and knowledge cre- 
ation in their area of expertise. Over the years, the dividing line has become blurred. 
Funds and Programmes have emerged as important actors in norm creation, e.g. 
UNEP in environmental affairs, UNICEF and UNFPA in children’s and women’s 
rights respectively, while specialized agencies have been charged by their member- 
states to move into operational measures of their own, in particular WHO and FAO. 
The fragmentation is further deepened by the activities of the Secretariat, for 
example the Department for Economic and Social Affairs, and regional commis- 
sions of the UN. It also worries defenders of UN coherence that member-states 
continus to set up new funding mechanisms like the recently established Democ- 
racy Fund which is managed by the Secretariat. At this point of time it is not clear 
if the Peacebuilding Standing Fund will be integrated into an existing organiza- 
tion like UNDP or it will come into being as another stand-alone entity under the 
Secretariat’s control. 


Harmonization at the Country Level 


More and more member-states as well as UN agencies and staff have come to 
realize the urgent need for reform to prevent the complete marginalization of the 
world organization in international development architecture. At the headquarters 
level, Kofi Annan in 1997 established the UN Development Group (UNDG) which 
comprises all institutions with operational activities. The World Bank participates 
as an observer. UNDG is led by an Executive Committee (Ex Com) which consists 
of the four agencies whose heads are directly appointed by the Secretary-General, 
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namely UNDP, UNICEF, UNFPA and the World Food Programme (WFP), UNDG’s 
cooperation efforts are supported by a small office drawn mostly from UNDP staff. 
While discussions at the headquarters have led to important steps towards harmon- 
ization, the most relevant progress has taken place at the country level, The long- 
term objective is to establish a single unified UN presence under the leaderahip 
of the Resident Coordinator (‘one management, one programme, one budget, one 
office’), This cannot be accomplished under the present system since staff of a 
specific agency have to follow their internal chain of command. The Resident 
SOCEM bine DD Teal DONET OVET DUMAN ANE AANCIAL Pee ees et; WUL BAS ti 
rely on moral persuasion, 

So far, the instruments of joint analysis and policy coordination within the UN 
family like Common Country Assessment (CCA) and the Development Assistance 
Framework (UNDAF) have not led to a genuine integration of planning, implemen- 
tation and monitoring but have rather added another mostly cumbersome layer of 
formalized interaction. Activities are still driven by separate agency-specific deci- 
sion processes, This is also true at the governance levels, For example, the boards 
of UNDP, UNICEF and UNFPA have initiated joint sessions. But they only serve 
consultative purposes without any decision-making powers. Apparently, the 
time has now come for some real change to be introduced at the country level. At 
the urging of the Vietnamese government, UNDG Ex Com agencies in this country 
have committed themselves to a complete Integration on the basis of the ‘One UN’ 
principle by the end of 2007. Specialized agencies are requested to join in this 
process but they would need prior authorization from their respective boards. 


Reform Dynamics after the 2005 Summit 


After the Millennium+5 Summit, reform dynamics within the UN development 
system have gained momentum. A new ‘appetite for change’ can be felt though 
this does not guarantee meaningful achievements in the near future, Responding 
to the Outcome Document of the Millennium+5 Summit, Kofi Annan established 
a ‘High-level panel on UN system-wide coherence in areas of development, human- 
itarlan assistance and environment’ in February 2006 (UN 2006). Its membership 
represents an unusual set of actors for such a consultative body which often call 
on elder statespeople and retired officials. The panel’s three co-chairs are the Prime 
Ministers of Pakistan, Mozambique and Norway. Some of the regular members 
also hold high positions in their respective governments, e.g. UK Finance Minister 
Gordon Brown. The high degree of ownership at the government level may ensure 
that the panel’s recommendations expected during 2006 will find acceptance in the 
General Assembly even after Kofi Annan has left his office at the end of the year. 

It can be assumed that the panel will strongly support the on-going reform ef- 
forts at the country level (‘One UN’). In the medium and long-term perspectives 
the body might suggest the merger and/or closure of certain agencies to strengthen 
overall effectiveness. A currently debated idea is the possible 
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UNIFEM and the Secretariat’s Division for the Advancement of Women into a 
strong voice for women’s and gender perspectives which is lacking under the pre- 
sent institutional arrangements (Deen 2006). A less radical proposal would be the 
clustering of institutions according to issue areas like development, humanitarian 
assistance and environment. 

Developing countries have expressed reservations towards the reform effort in 
the UN development system which has so far been primarily promoted by western 
countries. They suspect that the desire for cost savings on the donors’ side is the 
` main motivation behind this drive. On top of this, they might also fear the loss of 
influence and power in regard to staff positions in inter-governmental bodies. In 
a letter to the co-chairs of the panel the Chairman of the G77 in New York empha- 
sized that the coherence exercise must strengthen the role of the UN so that it be- 
comes the premier international organization dealing with economic, social and: 
development issues: ‘The G77 and China believe that the exercise of system-wide 
coherence should not erode the mandate, resources and activities of organizations 
and units that play an important role in development’ (Khor 2006). 

The decisions taken in the current reform round will most likely determine the 
status of the UN within the international development architecture for a long time 
to come. If member-states cannot agree on substantive institutional innovations 
they might jeopardize the survival of UN agencies since the donors will look for 
more effective channels in a rapidly changing environment for international co- 
operation. If, however, the UN system is streamlined and begins to act as a unified 
force it could be built into a global actor and provide some counter-balance to the 
present dominance of the World Bank (Messner et al. 2005). This scenario, of course, 
could only come about if the financial resources allocated to UN development 
activities are substantially increased. 


The Role of Europe and China in the Reform Process 
European and German Perspectives 


Most European countries share sharp criticism of the present shortcomings and 
have come out as strong supporters of a reformed UN development system. The 
most articulate ones in this respect are loosely linked together in the so-called 
Utstein group of like-minded countries of which Germany is a member. While 
they have not taken a joint position on the favoured reform option, individual coun- 
tries have voiced their preferences. For example, the Netherlands leans towards a 
solution of three institutional pillars charged with comprehensive responsibilities 
in the fields of development, humanitarian affairs and environment respectively. 
The German Development Ministry speaks out in favour of a unitary funding body 
as a long-term solution through which all financial decisions on operational activ- 
ities have to be channeled. The implementation could still be handled by different 
agencies. However, Germany’s authority in UN circles suffers from the fact that 
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voluntary contributions to UN Funds and Programmes have been cut back signifi- 
cantly with contributions to UNDP, for example, shrinking from over 70 million 
Euro in the middle of the 1990s to approximately 26 million Euro in 2005. 

European countries are strongly supportive of the MDG agenda and have 
committed themselves to reach an ODA quota of 0.7 per cent (in relation to GDP) 
by 2015. Each one of the old European Union.members has agreed to reach a 
minimal value of 0.51 per cent in 2010. It is hard to see how this can be accom- 
plished by just relying on public budgets and debt relief. It is, therefore, somewhat 
disappointing to see that innovative financing mechanisms have found little support 
at the EU level with the notable exception of France and the UK which will use the 
ticket levy and the mobilization of future aid resources through capital markets 
(International Financing Facility) for immunization programmes. European 
policies are not yet adequately re-oriented towards the Asian drivers of global 
change (Humphrey and Messner 2006). There is a controversial public debate on 
the extent to which these emerging global players with considerable foreign ex- 
change reserves should continue to receive foreign assistance. The German concept 
of anchor countries which is followed by the Development Ministry supports con- 
tinuation of cooperation programmes directed towards the MDGs while pushing 
for joint efforts for the provision of global public goods like security, economic 
stability and environmental sustainability (BMZ 2005). 

European countries are also ambivalent towards the future role of ECOSOC. 
While they tend to support the strengthening of this body, with Germany and 
Belgium leading an initiative in this direction, they are not yet ready to question the 
pre-eminence of the World Bank and OECD’s Development Assistance Commit- 
tee in the international system. So far, there is also little support for concrete steps 
towards an inclusive global governance structure, for example by linking innov- 
ations of the summit architecture (L20+) with UN reform.’ European and western 
countries are keenly aware of the growing importance of non-OECD donors like 
China, India, Brazil and South Africa. They could perceive this trend as a threat 
to their influence on other developing countries, especially in Africa. There is 
also growing concern about the possible impact of these donors on DAC standards 
with regard to good governance, democratic systems and human rights. The recipi- 
ents of such transfers, in contrast, may appreciate the new options and additional 
policy spaces provided by competing forces—the Washington consensus versus 
the Beijing consensus. The most obvious objective of the westem countries would . 
be to draw other donors into the DAC framework and convince them of the benefits 
of common standards. This may be hard to accomplish since DAC is generally 
considered a club of industrialized countries which is not in tune with the aspir- 
ations of the developing world. l 


> L20+ refers to a possible transformation of the existing G20 of finance ministers and central 
bank governors into a summit of heads of state and government (L=deaders) (Linn and Bradford 2006). 
The composition of the new group could deviate from the present set of G20 countnes to include 
actors from the UN system and certain low-income countries (Cooper and Fues 2005) 
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Chinese Perspectives 


Apart from its stand against the expansion of the Security Council, particularly 
with regard to potential Japanese membership, the Chinese government has taken 
a low profile in the current UN reform process. In general, China speaks out in 
support of developing countries and aligns itself with the positions of the G77 
in the UN context. The country also backs MDGs and has shown increasing interest 
in deepening its economic and political ties with other countries of the global South. 
Simultaneously, there is growing awareness in China of global inter-dependencies 
and of the need ‘to make domestic political decisions more and more from a global 
perspective’ (Ruan 2005: 45). In a series of four speeches, President Hu Jintao 
used the Millennium+5 Summit as a platform to announce the new Chinese con- 
cept for ‘building a harmonious world’ which is based on the goals of worldwide 
peace, prosperity, justice and equality (Qian 2006; Tang 2005; Wu 2005). Hu also 
disclosed a comprebensive set of measures aimed at low-income countries with 
which it has diplomatic relations (Qin 2006).* The package included: zero tariff 
treatment to certain products from thirty-nine LDCs which cover most of the 
China-bound exports from these nations; debt relief on a bilateral level for Heavily 
Indebted Poor Countries (HIPC) with regard to overdue parts of their interest-free 
and low-interest governmental loans; US $10 billion in concessional loans and 
preferential export buyer’s credit to developing countries over the course of the 
next three years; increased assistance in the medical field, particularly to African 
countries and training of 30,000 personnel of various professions for developing 
countries within the next three years. 

It is obvious that these activities will be carried cut in a bilateral framework with 
the exception of medical assistance, parts of which could be implemented through 
the forum on China-Africa cooperation. The announced programme apparently 
does not include additional contributions to the UN system such as voluntary 
payments to UNDP. However, Feng (2006) is convinced that China’s earlier focus 
on bilateral approaches is giving way to a stronger interest in multilateral affairs. 
In a historical perspective, Wang (2003) also sees a clear trend of China deepening 
its engagement with international organizations since the beginning of internal 
reforms in 1979. 

At this stage the extent to which China might consider working with indus- 
trialized countries within a common framework of norms and standards for inter- 
national cooperation is unclear, as for example spelled out in the Paris Declaration 
on Aid Effectiveness in March 2005 (DAC 2005). Western governments are par- 
ticularly worried about China’s cooperation with countries of questionable human 
rights and governance performance like Zimbabwe and Sudan. In strict observance 


and environmental sustainability will persist. 
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of the principle of non-intervention, Chinese authorities insist on de-linking foreign 
relations from the internal affairs of their partners. In this respect the reference 
often made to Article 2 of the UN Charter, however, does not take into account 
the dynamic extension of the traditional concept of sovereignty. Moving beyond 
the so-called Westphalian notion of unquestioned national sovereignty, which 
was enshrined in peace treaties after the Thirty Years War in Europe (1618-1648), 
international relations have begun to take into consideration not only the rights 
but also the obligations of nation-states towards their own populations as well as 
to the international community. By adopting the new norm of the ‘responsibility 
to protect’ in the Millennium+5 Summit’s Outcome Document, all member-states 
have, in principle, accepted the new orientation of international law. 

Western apprehensions are also driven by the concern that China’s aid efforts 
could be dominated by her primary wish to secure natural resources and energy on 
a global scale for her booming economy. As perceived from the outside, this might 
undercut the western quest for universal standards in the international develop- 
ment community. However, western countries themselves are quite used to mixing 
diverse political and economic interests with their assistance programmes. Further- 
more, they should not disregard the legitimate nature of Chinese resource needs, 
particularly with regard to energy security, to support growth and social develop- 
ment (He and Qin 2006). It should also not be forgotten that Chinese imports of 
natural resources indirectly benefit the West since they are used for manufacturing 
export products. However, considering the limits to global supplies and the growing 
threat to global ecosystems, there is an urgent need for a negotiated equitable 
distribution of natural resources on our. shrinking planet. 

With regard to UN reform in the development field it would be important to 
know how China feels about strengthening ECOSOC’s role in the MDG process 
and in general norm-setting for international cooperation. It would also be relevant 
to see if the Chinese government would support the realignment of the operational 
activities even if this entails the merger and/or closure of certain agencies. 


Possible Common Ground for Europe and China in UN Reform 


In a general observation, Qian (2006: 3) points to conflicting interests m UN re- 
form between the West and developing countries: ‘(A) few developed countries and 
the US in particular, maintain that the UN reform should serve their purpose of 
promoting Western values and the political and economic system. In other wards, 
they try hard to bring the reform into the orbit of a new world order to be dominated 
by a superpower or a group of the most powerful Western nations. Wu (2006: 2) 
argues in a similar vein: ‘(T)he UN is in danger of deviating from its multilateral 
nature toward a unilateralist one...’ Judging from these observations, the European 
Union has yet to convince China and other developing countries that it is ready to 
break with the legacy of dominance and to embark on collaborative efforts for a 
post-colonial architecture of global governance. China and Europe’s, multiple 
objective interests indeed, point in this direction. Both actors are highly integrated 
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into the world economy and thus equally dependent on global stability. Against 
this backdrop, they are keenly aware that their prosperity and security can only be 
maintained on a long-term basis if the legitimate development needs of poor coun- 
tries are addressed through an inclusive multilateral system. 

While a comprehensive global compact which balances the interests of all coun- 
tries will need a while to emerge, the development area could become the testing 
ground for enhanced understanding and cooperation between Europe and China. 
The European side, therefore, should quickly respond to the major shift in Chinese 
global policies towards ‘building a harmonious world’ as articulated by President 
Hu Jintao during the Millennium+5 Summit. According to these pronouncements, 
China is ready to accept her share of responsibility for an equitable world order. 
And Europe has emphasized over and over again its interest in effective multi- 
lateralism as the only feasible response to growing inter-dependencies and risks 
in the global system. 

The proclaimed intentions of China and Europe and the objective requirements 
of managing an ever more complex global governance system imply converging 
interests of both the sides which, in turn, call for a shared purpose in global affairs 
and new modes of interaction. The time has come to translate analytical insights and 
policy announcements into practical steps as a high-ranking official of the Chinese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs recently observed: ‘China and the EU, as two rising 
forces, now have become the most active factors in international relations... Both 
China and the EU attach great importance to the international multilateral system 
with the UN at the core and to the rule of global governance’ (Zhengde 2005: 104, 
107). Their collaboration should, of course, not be directed against any third party 
but focus on support for MDGs and on strengthening the UN’s role in the inter- 
national development architecture. Together, Europe and China could make a 
positive difference in all developing regicns (for example in the form of triangular 
programmes) and at the global level, particularly within the UN system. The reform 
of ECOSOC and UN agencies could then serve as the appropriate arena for a new 
quality of cooperation. Once incremental success has been accomplished here, the 
momentum could be carried forward to other fields of UN reform and international 
relations. 


Conchusion 


Lack of sufficient progress in implementing MDGs may be attributed to such 
institutional problems as fragmentation and mandate overlap. The UN is beset 
with ineffectively assisting the poor courtries in Africa and Asia. It is encouraging 
that the Millennium+5 Summit in September 2005 endorsed the analysis of the 
Millennium Project Report, while calling for reform of the UN bodies in the areas 
of development, humanitarian assistance and environment. Particularly welcome is 
the suggestion that ECOSOC should hold annual ministerial reviews of MDG 
implementation at various levels. Nonetheless, the instruments of policy coord- 
ination within the Development Assistance Framework and other forums need to 
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prove their capabilities in greater policy coordination. Simultaneously, there is a 
strong case for deepening the reform process at the country level. The divide 
between the developed and the developing countries is strongly evident in that 
the latter suspect the former of pursuing the real agenda of weakening the UN de- 
velopment apparatus in the name of system-wide coherence. It is true that European 
countries are not yet open to negotiating the relationship of the World Bank and 
the OECD’s Development Assistance Committee with the UN. On the other hand, 
it emerges that China (a vigorous champion of the developing countries’ viewpoint) 
too does not attach due importance to the UN in channeling its international de- 
velopment assistance projects. On the substantive side, however, the task before 
the international community and the UN in particular is with regard to mobilizing 
resources (US $135 billion for 2006 alone) to finance the implementation of MDGs 
by 2015. While it is unrealistic to expect the shrinking ODA outflow from devel- 
oped countries, the case for helping common agreement on raising additional re- 
sources through Tobin tax or air travel levy looks promising in view of the interest 
shown by countries like France and the United Kingdom besides some develop- 
ing countries like Chile. It is not difficult for the EU and China to come together 
to narrow down their differences and work as partners for reforming ECOSOC 
and other UN development bodies, so that MDGs have a fighting chance of becom- 
ing a much awaited reality. 
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The expectations about UN reforms in the wake of the end of the Cold War are dampened dus 
to the strongly held divergent viewpoints among various groups of governments. In contrast to 
the euphoria generated by official and non-official panels churning out scores of ideas and 
proposals, the reforms actually carried out have remamed cosmetic and minimal The exception 
to this dismal trend ıs the establishment of the Peacebuilding Commission (PBC) and the 
Human Rights Council (HRC) in 2005 that provide the first exercise of reforms of an inter- 
governmental nature. There are several unique and innovative features associated with both 
these newly created bodies—their ambitious mandate, varied ways of composition, parallel 
structural supervision and so forth. The Asian and European reglonal groups have espoused 
often contrasting perspectives in negotiations on the creation of PBC and HRC, while the 
outcome of the bargaining showcases an interesting balance sheet of the gains and losses of 
principal organs of the UN, espectally the General Assembly and the Security Council. Start- 
up and follow-up issues like sufficient funding of peacebuilding operations, efficacious 
coordination with an array of agencies and the independent and impartial scrutiny of human 
rights track record of countries are substantive and could stand between the success and 
failure of these innovations. Either way, the actual performance of these bodies may significantly 
influence the later stages of UN reforms. 


The establishment of the Peacebuilding Commission (PBC) and the Human Rights 
Council (HRC) in recent months as a follow-up to the World Summit held in 
September 2005 has brought a new lease of life to the long-winding process of 
UN reforms. For, the twin institutions represent a forward movement to effect 
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improvements in the inter-governmental mechanisms beyond the domain of 
the Secretanat and management practices towards better global governance. It is 
in this spirit, that these developments may be viewed as ‘historic’ or as a ‘new 
beginning’. 

This article first takes stock of the critical approaches that have characterized 
the question of UN reforms mainly with a view to providing a general back- 
ground to the particular proposals on PBC and HRC less than a year ago. The 
article traces the different stages of the development of the proposals regarding 
these two newly created UN bodies and discusses a few of their common and dis- 
tinct features. The main purpose of the article is to see the nature and extent of 
consonance or dissonance between the views of two major groups of member- 
states belonging to Asia and Europe with regard to various aspects of the proposals 
and their implications, especially for the start-up and follow-up process. Finally, 
a brief attempt is made to assess what bearing the establishment and working of 
these two new institutions may have for the prospect of UN reforms in the coming 
years. 


Some Approaches to UN Reforms 


Aithough the UN has grappled with the challenge of change right from the early 
years of its existence, it is not necessary here to go into the historical process of 
reforms (both attempted and achieved) for the past six decades. The Organization 
has demonstrated its resilience through innumerable adaptations in the form of 
re-sizing some existing bodies like the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) 
and the Security Council, or inception of sub-organs like the UN Conference on 
Trade and Development (UNCTAD) and the UN Development Programme, or 
review of the procedures relevant to budget and assessment scales, or periodical 
revamping of the different wings of the Secretariat during the 1960s, 1970s and 
1980s. Nevertheless, UN reforms as an on-going process has witnessed both long 
spells of deadlock and rare breakthroughs. A part of the reason for the lack of 
substantial reforms was Cold War rivalry. The end of the Cold War provided 
an impetus for various study groups, think tanks and governments to examine 
threadbare the organizational, structural, functional and procedural deficiencies 
and the desired remedies. Apart from the work produced by the Commission on 
Global Governance (1995), the South Commission (1995), the Dag Hammarskjold 
Foundation (Childers 1994), the Ford Foundation (1995) and several others, two 
UN Secretary-Generals came up with a series of stimulating ideas in documents 
that are famously labeled as ‘An Agenda for Peace’ (Boutros-Ghali 1995) and the 
‘Millennium Report’ (Annan 2000). 

In terms of adoption and implementation, many of these recommendations have 
not gone far. The delay is certainly due to the unwillingness and inability of mem- 
ber governments to separate the imperatives of enhanced institutional needs from 
individual or group perceptions about gains and losses (Morales 1999: 42—60; 
Smonts 1999: 29-41). Of course, the governments have been careful to phrase their 
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objections in alignment with one or the other established principles of law and 
policy. The deliberations and disagreements among groups of countries revolve 
around a few critical approaches and strategies. It may be pertinent to refer to a 
few of them here. First is the underlying intention: is the UN to be strengthened 
or weakened as a result of reform? Several Asian, African and South American 
countries apprehend that reforms regarding economic structures are aimed at under- 
cutting the authority of the Organization. Even in cases where developing countries 
have cooperated in clearing the way for some reform measures, their hope that 
developed countries would honour the promise to contribute the necessary finances 
to UN development and peacekeeping activities has fallen flat. On the other hand, 
the permanent members of the Security Council share the opinion that an enlarge- 
ment of the Security Council beyond a manageable size may complicate the func- 
tioning of the all-important organ. Second, a notable dilemma that has engaged a 
cross-section of member countries is whether UN reforms are to be pursued sector 
by sector, touching upon administrative, peacebuilding or human rights as agree- 
ments might be easy to reach in specific, unconnected issue areas, or should the 
reforms be comprehensive because apparently unconnected issue areas are indeed 
interconnected and member governments could balance concessions given in one 
reform area with concessions gained in another. For example, the western countries 
might gain in the area of human rights reforms, in return for concessions in the 
area of Security Council reforms. Similarly, African countries could gain in having 
an effective mechanism for peacebuilding by showing flexibility on the western 
countries’ demand for reforms in UN management practices and policies. 

The third problem concerns whether in the absence of an agreement on radical 
and major reforms, UN reforms should be confined to minimal, cosmetic measures. 
In fact, much of the UN reforms story can be construed as an indicator of the lowest 
common denominator among the negotiating parties. Downsizing of the Secretariat 
staff, regrouping the wings of the Secretariat, launching an ethics office, downward 
revision of the scales of assessment benefiting numerous rich and poor member 
countries represent this approach. Equally vital is another approach to UN reforms. 
Are reforms to be introduced through amendments to the Charter or by skirting 
the difficult procedure prescribed for amending and review of the document? 
In the case of the Security Council, a series of steps have been agreed upon to im- 
prove its working methods, pending the enlargement of the Council. Similarly, 
the Trusteeship Council has been kept in suspended animation in view of the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of its original mandate; it has not been thought wise to 
go through the more appropriate route of making necessary deletions in the Charter 
provisions. There is a related, although not openly articulated question. Is the UN 
to be transformed from an inter-governmental organization to encompass the newly 
emerged non-governmental actors? Is it not the time to work towards the creation 
of a parliamentary forum on a global scale—a step that could well enhance the 
representational and democratic profile of the UN? 

It is against the backdrop of these critical approaches and dilemmas concerning 
the broader issue of UN reforms that one may have to analyze various aspects of 
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the ‘new’ phase in UN reforms with reference to the recent establishment of the 
Peacebuilding Commission and the Human Rights Council. 


Development of the Proposals 


The origin of the proposals for PBC and HRC within the UN framework is a fairly 
recent one. It was motivated by the desire to achieve something concrete and use- 
ful coinciding with the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the Organization. 
While the Outcome Document of the 2005 Summit is not only a beginning of the 
new and much delayed reforms of an inter-governmental nature, the same docu- 
ment can be said to be the culmination of collective brainstorming exercises con- 
cretized in the form of recommendations of various official commissions/reports 
of the United Nations. The origin of the part pertaining to reasoned advocacy for 
setting up of PBC and HRC might be traced to the High Level Panel (HLP) Report 
in November 2004 on ‘Threats, Challenges and Change’ (United Nations 2004). 
The thread was picked up by the Secretary-General in his report, “In Larger Free- 
dom’ (Annan 2005) and subsequently by the Outcome Document emanating from 
the World Summit held in September 2005 (United Nations 2005) in observance 
of sixty years of the United Nations. Some analysts have been concerned at the 
‘disconnect’ seen in both HLP and the ‘In Larger Freedom’ between the diagnosis 
and recommendations (Luck 2005: 409). 

The sixteen-member HLP—headed by an Asian country (Thailand) national and 
comprising four more Asians from China, India, Japan and Pakistan who worked 
with nominees from six European nominees from Australia, France, Norway, 
Russia, the United Kingdom and the United States—proposed that the PBC be set 
up by the Security Council in consultation with the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) to ‘identify countries that are under stress and risk sliding towards 
State collapse, to organize partnership with the national Government, ... to assist 
in the planning for transition between conflict and post-conflict peacebuilding, 
and in particular to marshall and sustain the efforts of the international community 
in post-conflict peacebuilding over whatever period may be necessary’ (United 
Nations 2004: 65/265).! It was also of the view that the PBC should be small in size, 
with representation from the Security Council and ECOSOC, besides represen- 
tatives of the country concerned, regional or sub-regional organizations and IMF 
and IBRD. Its meetings were to be held in different configurations to consider both 
general policy issues and country-by-country strategies to be chaired by the Secur- 
ity Coun-cil nominee (Evans 2005: 8-9). 

Whereas HLP considered it desirable to recommend the creation of a new mech- 
anism for peacebuilding to fill what was later described as ‘a critical institutional 
gap’ helping war-torn countries and to improve coordination both within and 
beyond the UN system’, it did not think it necessary to make any radical departure 
from the existing machinery in the human rights area. HLP recommended only 


! The citations on UN reports and documents m this article Indicate both page and paragraph 
numbers in that order. 
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the universalization of the membership of the Commission on Human Rights, 
with the provision that the heads of national delegations should be prominent and 
experienced human rightists (United Nations 2004: 70/285). Besides, the expanded 
Commission would have to be armed with a 15-expert member advisory council 
or panel. 

Three months later, the Secretary-General in his widely discussed/acclaimed 
report ‘In Larger Freedom: Towards Development, Security and Human Rights 
for All’ utilized the opportunity to further reflect on and refine the HLP proposals. 
Remarkably, the sub-title is indicative of a certain order of priority for reforms 
though the’ actualization has not strictly adhered to that sequencing. Annan drew 
on the thrust of the HLP recommendation regarding PBC, but he deviated in regard 
to the human rights mechanism. While reinforcing the proposal for setting up an 
inter-governmental PBC as well as a Peacebuilding Support Office within the UN 
Secretariat, the Secretary-General envisaged the following functions for the PBC: 
provide a forum in which the United Nations, major bilateral donors, troop con- 
tributors, relevant regional actors and organizations, international financial institu- 
tions and the national or transitional government of the country concerned could 
share information about their respective post-conflict recovery strategies; help to 
ensure predictable financing for early recovery activities; improve the coordination 
of post-conflict activities of the UN funds, programmes and agencies in the interest 
of greater coherence and periodically review progress towards medium-term re- 
covery goals (Annan 2005: 31/115). According to Annan, it would be valuable if 
member-states could make use of the Peacebuilding Commission’s advice and could 
_ request assistance from a standing fund for peacebuilding to build their domestic 
institutions for reducing conflict, including through strengthening rule-of-law 
institutions (Annan 2005: 31/115). Annan went along with the HLP suggestion 
that in the interest of efficiency and legitimacy, PBC should report to the Security 
Council and the ECOSOC in sequence, depending on the phase of the conflict, 
clearly aimed to discourage simultaneous and confusing reporting responsibility. 
He also endorsed the HLP recommendation that the core membership of PBC 
should comprise a sub-set of Security Council members, as also the ECOSOC, 
leading troop contributors and major donors to the standing fund for peacebuild- 
ing (Annan 2005: 32/117). In other words, the General Assembly is missing from 
the scene. ; 

On the area of human rights, ‘In Larger Freedom’ did not endorse HLP’s view 
to enlarge or universalize the existing Commission. Secretary-General Annan took 
note of the latter’s ‘declining credibility and professionalism’ (2005: 45/182), al- 
though he acknowledged the positive aspects of its activities. NGOs with a con- 
gultative status with UN have sharply criticized the reform moves successfully 
pushed through in 2004 at the behest of some Asian countries, under the leadership 
of China, which only weakened and did not strengthen the powers of the Commission 
on Human Rights (Rathgeber 2005: 4). In what seemed to be a coincidence, a US 
Task Force on the United Nations sharply questioned the credibility of the Commis- 
sion and the need to revitalize the human rights mechanism (USIP 2005: 28). It is 
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against this background that Annan’s recommendation for replacing the Com- 
mission with a ‘smaller’ standing Human Rights Council may have to be seen. Of 
course, the Secretary-General was diligent enough to leave to the judgement of 
member governments the question of the new body’s status—whether it should 
be a principal or subsidiary organ of the General Assembly (Annan 2005: 45/ 
183). But he preferred that the council members should be directly elected by the 
General Assembly by a two-third majority of members present and voting, empha- 
sizing at the same time that the elected member-states should undertake to abide 
by the highest human rights standards (Annan 2005: 45-46/183). 

As for the composition and the mandate of the PBC, the Outcome Document 
not only contained a decision to establish PBC as an inter-governmental advisory 
body with weak references to the nature of involvement of civil society and gender 
groups (Rodicio 2005), but also provided some finishing touches to it. PBC was 
mandated to begin its work latest by 31 December 2005. Where it made the differ- 
ence, a vital one at that, is the insertion of the General Assembly as a major check 
post in the formation and functioning of the PBC—-something not proposed by 
either HLP or Kofi Annan. Clearly it directed that the PBC submit an annual re- 
port to the General Assembly (United Nations 2005: 25/99). 

The World Summit resolved to strengthen the UN human rights machinery 
with the aim of ensuring effective enjoyment of all human rights, including the 
right to development by all (United Nations 2005: 28—29/123). Accordingly, there 
was an expression of a resolve to create a Human Rights Council that would 
be responsible for promoting universal respect for the protection of all human rights 
in a fair and equal manner through the means of discussions and recommendations 
On appropriate action with reference to situations of violations of human rights, 
including gross and systematic violations (United Nations 2005: 34/157). This was 
no more than a broad agreement, as there was complete polarization between the 
developing countries and the United States supported by the European countries 
(Laurenti 2005: 437). Vital details regarding the mandate, functions, size, compos- 
ition, working methods and procedures were left to the President of the General 
Assembly to be taken up in open, transparent and inclusive negotiations during 
the sixtieth session (United Nations 2005: 34/159). Negotiations on this particular 
proposal prior to and during the Summit witnessed polarization between many 
developing countries on the one hand and the United States and European countries 
on the other (Laurenti 2005: 437). 

The General Assembly President (Jan Eliasson of Sweden) undertook extensive 
consultations separately on the two proposals. Two separate negotiating teams 
comprising two countries in each case shepherded the negotiations. These ‘often 
heated and difficult’ rounds of negotiations (Arbour 2006: 11) took three and five 
months on the PBC and HRC respectively. The aim of these negotiations with 
various regional groupings was to arrive at a text that could be adopted by con- 
sensus. A few rounds of consultations with human rights non-governmental organ- 
izations and civil society groups were also of help in the first half of 2005 for 
garnering support for the idea of HRC (Rathgeber 2005: 7—9). It was at this stage 
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that a demonstrable push was made to establish the Assembly’s say in shaping 
various aspects of both PBC and HRC especially their composition and reporting 
responsibilities. PBC was the first to clear the roadblocks to be approved by con- 
sensus in December 2005 (General Assembly 2005; Security Council 2005). The 
issue of HRC took more time and at one stage the mood swung in favour of put- 
ting the text to a vote rather than trying to achieve an elusive consensus. The vote 
was requested in the Assembly by the United States; 170 countries supported the 
negotiated text, while four countries (one European and three Asian) voted against 
and three countries Gincluding one European and one Asian) abstained (Hoge 2006). 


Notable Features of PBC and HRC 


The establishment of PBC represents the first step for the creation of an inter- 
governmental body in the recent history of UN reforms. The action to set up PBC 
is unique in the sense that it was the first concurrent reform action approved 
simultaneously on the same day by the General Assembly and the Security Council. 
The General Assembly assumed a role, not envisaged by either HLP or “In Larger 
Freedom’. An unusual aspect of PBC relates to the composition of its policy making 
organ, the organizational committee. Its thirty-one members are to be chosen sep- 
arately by the Security Council, ECOSOC, the General Assembly, and from among 
the top ten financial contributors as well as the top ten troop contributors. In other 
words, three principal organs—for the first time in the history of the United Nations— 
would send an equal number of countries to the organizational committee. Even 
though the Commission would render advice to these three principal organs, among 
others, its annual report is to be submitted to the General Assembly—and not to 
the other organs. The PBC would be supported by a small peacebutiding support 
office staffed by qualified experts along with a standing peacebuilding fund fi- 
nanced through voluntary contributions. Aspects of PBC would be reviewed in 
five years (General Assembly 2005). 

The creation of HRC spelled a great boost not only for the promotion of the 
cause of human rights but also ‘for effective multilateralism and the standing of 
the UN as a whole’ (GAOR 2006: 2). Remarkably it is the first reform action that 
has resulted in the replacement of an existing organ—the Commission on Human 
Rights. The historical experience of UN reforms speaks of the addition of new 
bodies, or enlargement of existing bodies but not their abolition. In that sense, the 
establishment of HRC is unprecedented. The move is justified on the basis of the 
two-fold evaluation offered by the High Commissioner for Human Rights that 
the Commission has been slow to stem grave abuses, besides the fact that a few 
countries hurt its credibility by becoming members not to strengthen human rights 
but to either protect themselves against criticism or to criticize others (Arbour 
2006: 11). This does not mean that everything associated with the Commission is 
negative. Indeed, HRC would draw on the Commission’s ‘system of special pro- 
cedures, expert advice and complaint procedures’. Unlike the Commission, HRC 
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is not to be under ECOSOC, but it is a sub-organ of the General Assembly. This is 
seen as an elevation in the status of HRC, with a possibility of further elevation to 
the position of a principal organ (like the General Assembly and ECOSOC) when 
a review takes place in the next five years. 

Like PBC, the powers of HRC would be advisory and recommendatory. And 
its functioning is expected to be ‘transparent, fair and impartial’ to promote a 
‘genuine dialogue’ and a ‘result-oriented’ follow-up. HRC would be guided by 
the principles of ‘universality, impartiality, objectivity and non-selectivity, con- 
structive international dialogue and cooperation’ with a view to promoting and 
protecting all human rights, ‘including the right to development’ (General Assem- 
bly 2006). The size of HRC is not substantially different from the Commission. A 
47-member HRC is, no doubt, contrary to the suggestion by the Secretary-General 
in favour of a ‘amall’ Council. This is perhaps due to a suspicion about smaller 
bodies, and the urge to reinforce the principle of universality and broad represen- 
tation. The idea is to enable agreed and equitable representation to all geographical 
regions. As per this arrangement, thirteen members will be from Asia and seven 
from Europe. The members would be ‘elected directly and individually by secret 
ballot by the majority of the members’ of the Assembly, instead of the two-third 
majority as was recommended by the Secretary-General and supported by the 
United States and western countries. Notably the tradition of allowing automatic 
representation to the five permanent members has been brushed aside. They need 
to contest and get elected to serve on the HRC, if they conform to the eligibility 
criteria of membership. An equally unique feature concerns a cap on the number 
of terms that a member can consecutively serve on HRC (not more than two three- 
year terms). In other words, the concept of permanent members (even if elected) 
has been done away with in this case. Equally remarkable are the universal and 
non-discriminaiory criteria for HRC membership: contribution to the promotion 
and protection of human rights and a voluntary commitment for human rights. 
As a logical—thongh rare—consequence, every member’s human rights record 
would come up for review, and a member can be suspended from the membership 
of the Council by the Assembly by a two-third majority if such a member 1s found 
to be committing gross and systematic human rights violations. Access to the 
Council is not limited to members alone (Rahmani-Ocora 2006: 19). There is 
provision for participation of non-members of HRC, specialized agencies, other 
inter-governmental organizations and national human rights institutions, as well 
as non-governmental organizations as observers. 


Asian and European Perspectives 
Expectedly the views and approaches of the Asian and European countries to 


various aspects of PBC and HRC have at times converged and in some ways di- 
verged. They actively took part in the informal negotiations prior to the adoption 
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of the relevant texts and articulated their (dis)agreements in open debates. Further, 
disagreements are discernible within each of these regional groupings. These touch 
upon issues like the mandate, the membership and the reporting responsibility. 
Here these are discussed in relation to PBC and HRC separately. 


Peacebuilding Commission 


As the Assembly President (Sweden) pointed out the adoption of the text estab- 
lishing PBC would be the best chance to reverse the trend in existence over the 
past few years that had seen so many post-war countries lapsing back into conflict 
within five years. That had largely been because the support for the healing process 
had been missing (GAOR 2005: 1-3). For countries emerging from conflict, ‘post 
conflict’ could not mean ‘post-engagemeat’ of the international community. For 
example, the UN is currently undertaking its peace intervention in Haiti for the 
fifth time. Because in the past, each time the UN withdrew from Haiti prematurely, 
peace and security deteriorated quickly, as peace and security have deteriorated 
after international support has been withdrawn early in the past. The Assembly 
President was quoted at a press conference later that around 50 per cent of the 
conflicts of the past 20 years had recurred within five years of peace agreements 
(New York Times 2005).? The Secretary-General pointed out that the existing inter- 
national response to post-conflict situations suffered from a shortage of funds, 
lack of coordination and the tendency to leave too hurriedly (UN 2006b: 4) 
Among the Asian countries, Japan claimed that it contributed to the text and 
joined the consensus with the hope of facilitating the spirit of compromise on other 
important debates in the reform process implying perhaps its expectations about 
the expansion of the Security Council. Japan indicated that it would take up an 
active and consistent role in the Commission (GAOR 2005: 20). India viewed the 
establishment of PBC as a ‘historical [sic] step’ taken within the timeline set by 
the World Summit. But the PBC could have been more momentous if it had been 
established as an autonomous body without dependence on the Security Council 
(GAOR 2005: 9-10). Waiting for the Council would only discourage countries 
from seeking recourse to the Commission’s advisory function. India’s concern is 
that there cannot be limitations on who can access it. Moreover, the decision to 
set up the Commission as it was had failed to revitalize the Assembly as it could 
have. The Pakistani delegate said that the timeline had been met but at a price. 
Pakistan underlined that the text had been approved by consensus, which should 
be the principle applied to all aspects of reforms. Further, Pakistan had opposed 
any permanent membership in the Commission. Iran underlined the principle of 


? According to the World Bank, some 80 per cent of the world’s 20 poorest countries had suffered 
a major war in the past 15 years. During the 1990s, some 24 countries in Africa experienced sustained 
civil strife. Some 6 million people in Africa lost thelr ves and more than 15 million were displaced. 
Besides, the estimated loss of annual growth in each of the conflict-effected countries due to flight of 
financial and human capital was 2.2 per cent (UN Press Release 2006b. 8) . 
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respect for sovereignty. It pointed out that in a country-specific situation, the 
Commission’s work should be activated by a formal request of the government 
concerned. Moreover, activities of PBC should focus on economic reconstruction 
and post-conflict recovery but not on pre-conflict situations, including conflict 
resolution (GAOR 2005: 10). 

The United Kingdom, speaking on behalf of the EU in the Assembly, noted 
that the PBC has a definite purpose to make things better for people in war-tom 
countries. Norway was happy that the Organization would now be better placed 
to address post-conflict situations. Mindful of the fact that the success of the 
Commission would be measured by its capacity to deliver, it pledged $30 million 
to the Peacebuilding Fund (GAOR 2005: 15). Spain, expressing satisfaction that 
the timeline set in the Outcome Document was met, agreed that an institutionalized 
mechanism for helping countries emerge from conflict was overdue and PBC may 
become a big step towards revitalizing the United Nations. Jt made an oral amend- 
ment to the Spanish text to allow a review of the Commission in five years to make 
sure that PBC remains relevant. While welcoming the idea of PBC, Switzerland 

concern that the resolution gave prominence to the Security Council 
and relegated ECOSOC to relative insignificance. Australia was disappointed with 
the tone of the statements, which it found far less hopeful and enthusiastic than 
they ought to be in the light of the action just taken (GAOR 2005: 17). 

Agreeing that failing or failed states and those emerging from conflict pose a 
great challenge to international security, the United States too welcomed the action, 
for it opined that the PBC could improve the coordination of UN system, policies 
and country-specific operations from the start of peacekeeping efforts through 
stabilization and reconstruction activities. It, however, disagreed that increased 
assessed contributions were necessary to support the peacebuilding and reconstruc- 
tion efforts. In the opinion of the US, it is vital that the Commission membership 
includes ‘both those states with the most at stake and those with the most to con- 
tribute’ (SCOR 2005: 16). The US stressed that the Security Council should have 
the discretion of seeking the PBC’s wisdom and capacity, in the case of a country 
whose situation is on the agenda of the Council. In other instances, it has agreed 
that the role of the PBC extends beyond the Security Council. The US also stressed 
the importance of role of non-governmental organizations, local stakeholders and 
private donors in making the initiative work. 


Human Rights Council 


Relative to the PBC, the HRC debate generated diverse and heated comments 
from both the European and Asian groups (GAOR 2006). The initial positions 
held by European, Asian, African and South American countries on the idea of 
HRC are discussed elsewhere (Rathberger 2006: 5—6). It is useful to highlight the 
views of the United States which had led the handful of dissenting votes. The US 
appreciated the efforts of the Secretary-General who established ‘ambitious, but 
appropriate’ goals for reforming the Commission on Human Rights. Nonetheless, 
it argued that acceptance of the Secretary-General’s proposal that states should 
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secure a two-third majority to win a place in HRC ‘would have made it harder for 
countries not committed to human rights’. The US also proposed exclusive criteria 
to keep gross human rights abusers off the Council, to exclude the worst violators. 
The US found it odd that a standard (two-third majority) higher than the one re- 
quired for election had been prescribed for suspension of those members of HRC 
who are found to be indulging in gross violation of human rights. Thus it was not 
sure that the HRC would be better than its predecessor, if the ‘quality of member- 
ship’ in the new body might not be any different from the old body. Among the 
Europeans, Iceland joined the US in expressing disappointment that the final 
outcome did not match expectations. However, Iceland supported the resolution, 
because the ‘alternative of falling back on the Commission was unacceptable’ 
(GAOR 2006: 25). 

The European countries struck a more moderate tone on HRC issues. Speaking 
on behalf of the European Union, Austria reflected on the group’s aim for a Council 
with the ‘status, mandate, structures and membership necessary to give human 
rights the central role’ as foreseen by the UN Charter (GAOR 2006: 9-11). Al- 
though the features of HRC did not have everything they would have liked, it was 
readily recognized that HRC represented an improvement over the Commission. 
EU noted HRC’s power to undertake universal periodic reviews—a novelty that 
would submit all to scrutiny, without exception. While the membership would be 
open to all member-states, the EU attached utmost seriousness to the states’ respon- 
sibility for promoting and protecting human rights, hence the provision for suspen- 
sion from HRC on grounds of gross and systematic violations may be viewed as 
a welcome deterrent. The European countries stated their intention not to vote for 
a country that is under Security Council sanctions on account of its human rights 
record as long as those measures are in force. The EU also endorsed the case for 
maintaining and building on the strengths of the Commission, and hoped that the 
participation of non-governmental organizations in the Council’s work would have 
a positive impact on its functioning. 

Norway regretted that the historic resolution could not be adopted by consensus. 
It noted that the adopted text was a result of a compromise and could not be an 
ideal blueprint for anyone. Taking a positive view of the adopted text, Switzerland 
took note of the ‘reasonable level of progress’ made in the synthesis of conceptions 
among sections of member countries. It added in this connection: ‘We do not 
share the intransigent and maximalist approaches of certain delegations, who want 
to make us believe that they are the only ones fighting for ambitious human rights 
machinery. All too often, high ambitions are cover-ups for less noble aims and 
oriented, not at improving the United Nations, but at belittling and weakening it’ 
(GAOR 2006: 11). The representative of Liechtenstein welcomed the fact that the 
HRC represented yet another first in the history of the Organization. HRC does 
not allow de facto permanent membership. It stated its preference for allowing 
case-specific dialogue with special procedures, treaty bodies and the Human Rights 
High Commissioner. Also, it would have liked to see a clear division of work 
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between the Council and the Assembly’s Third (Social, Humanitarian, Cultural) 
Committee in order to avoid duplication of work (GAOR 2006: 18-19). 

Russia associated itself with the general sentiment that the new body would be 
able to eschew double standards, selectivity and the politicization of human rights. 
However, it drew attention to the ambiguity of many provisions in the text, espe- 
cially limiting membership to two consecutive terms (GAOR 2006: 20-21). Georgia, 
which could not be present at the time of voting, went on record to say that it in- 
tended to vote in favour of the text. . 

Among the Asian countries, China, East Timor, India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, 
Japan, Malaysia, Pakistan, Singapore, Syria, Vietnam and Yemen also expressed 
their views. 

Welcoming the upgradation of HRC to the subsidiary organ of the General 
Assembly rather than keeping it as a functional commission of ECOSOC, China 
lauded the successful attempt to establish direct control of the General Assembly 
over HRC. It expressed satisfaction that the long-standing problem of underrepre- 
sentation of Asian countries in the Commission on Human Rights had been ad- 
dressed by enabling greater representation to the region in HRC. China, however, 
had doubts about the ability of HRC to effectively prevent political confrontation, 
caused by country-specific resolutions, which had become a perennial problem 
of the Human Rights Commission. In this connection, it underlined the need to 
respect historical, cultural and religious backgrounds while considering human 
rights problems. Taking up the cause of developing countries, China desired is 
that HRC should avoid overlap with the work of human rights treaty bodies and 
special mechanisms, which might increase the burden of developing countries 
(GAOR 2006: 27-28). 

As India views it, by establishing HRC, the United Nations has proved that it 
could create an organ with a high threshald by achieving broad agreement on im- 
portant issues. Reaffirming its commitment to human rights, India endorsed the 
idea of HRC, in so far as it affirms the powers of the General Assembly in the area 
of human rights and in so far as it avoided the Security Council’s encroachment. 
India also supported the emphasis on the right to development and hoped that the 
international community would be able to achieve MDGs by 2015 (GAOR 2006: 
31-32). 

Pakistan was not sure whether the resolution would effectively remove the 
underlying reasons for politicization and confrontation that had become a hallmark 
of the Commission. It hoped that the Council would guard developing (particularly 
Islamic) countries against arbitrary and discriminatory targeting. Pakistan noted 
that for a subsidiary organ, the criteria for election and suspension were extraor- 
dinary. Further, in its considered view, the HRC framework could become a pre- 
cedent for bringing in similar benchmarks of performance and commitments in the 
election to other UN bodies in the development domain (GAOR 2006: 32-33). 
Again, Pakistan also regretted the preference given to the establishment of HRC 
over ECOSOC reforms due to the lack of enthusiasm among certain developed 
countries. ) l 
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Yemen spoke on behalf of the Organization of the Islamic Conference. It said 
that they were ‘far from happy’ over the reference to disapproval of acts of in- 
citement, hatred and religious intolerance. Syria, on the other hand, had reasons 
to showcase its reasonableness. It stated that it supported the draft because of its 
firm belief in the leadership role of the United Nations in protecting and promoting 
human rights, including the right to development. Interestingly, Syna and Iran 
have used the same arguments as those of the United States to advise that the 
Council should avoid selectivity and politicization. Iran informed that it abstained 
in view of the negative attitude of the United States (GAOR 2006: 19). Iran appre- 
hended that the suspension provision might be misused. In this connection, it 
pointed out that the phrase ‘gross and systematic violations of human rights’ needed 
to be given a clear and undisputed interpretation. While happy with the fact that 
` HRC would be reporting annually to the General Assembly solely, Iran advised 
that country-specific resolutions should be avoided by preferring other means of 
cooperation. Malaysia hoped that HRC would respect cultural diversity, promote 
dialogue among civilizations and condemn religious intolerance. Indonesia too 
felt that the Council should be faithful to the principles of universality, objectivity 
and non-selectivity, by treating all human rights, including the right to develop- 
ment, in a fair and equal manner. It was pleased to note that the HRC would sub- 
mit its recommendations to the Assembly, and only through the Assembly to other 
UN bodies (GAOR 2006: 24). 

Singapore noted with satisfaction that the text met the critical concerns of devel- 
oping as well as developed countries. Referring to sharp disagreements, which 
sometimes threatened to derail the negotiations for a compromise, Singapore high- 
lighted the positive character of compromise, ‘for if every delegation had gotten 
what it wanted, that would be capitulation, not negotiation’ (GAOR 2006: 14) 
Vietnam too highlighted the balance achieved in the compromise draft. 

Japan has welcomed the adoption of the proposal, but regrets that its wish to 
see the new Council designated straightaway as a principal organ, with election 
of members by a vote of two-third majority has not materialized. Like the European 
countries Japan announced that it would not vote for candidates that it believed 
were committing grave human rights violations, and would not support those under 
sanctions of the Security Council for human rights related misconduct (GAOR 
2006: 20). Timor-Leste (East Timor) too has expressed agreement with the views 
of the European Union and the US. Israel has underlined its deep interest in seeing 
the establishment of ‘a viable, professional and responsible’ Human Rights Coun- 
cil. It has made reference to serious omissions in the adopted text, including the 
absence of sufficient benchmarks for membership, which posed the danger that 
the new Council would not be a significant improvement over its predecessor. 


Follow-up Concerns 


For both the PBC and the HRC, the first year will be eventful in the sense of com- 
pleting the groundwork necessary for their functional launch. The first major task 
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would be smooth elections to the membership of these bodies. While the elections 
to HRC are time-bound,? elections for PBC’s organizational committee were put 
on the backburner for some time.* Moreover, the rules of procedure, the setting. 
up of the Secretariat staff, the operationalization of peacebuilding support fund 
and a review of the procedures of the human rights machinery are among priority 
follow-up issues. 

The PBC, at least in its conceptual form, is among the less controversial of the 
UN reform initiatives and enjoys widespread support among UN member-states, 
notwithstanding the differences about the membership, structure and lines of 
reporting (Andrews 2006). However. lack of funding and the authority to manage 
the conflict transition process may compromise its ability to meet the ambitious 
goals. The Peacebuilding Support Fund.has so far only one major contributor, 
Norway, which announced a contribution of US $30 million. Others are yet to 
follow. The United States suggests that the Peacebuilding Support Fund be managed 
by UNDP that has necessary expertise (UN Press Release 2006a: 7). Perhaps there 
is a case for utilizing a part of the Democracy Fund resources. As for the problems 
of setting up the Peacebuilding Support Office to be headed by an official of the 
rank of Assistant Secretary-General (Ms Carolyn McAskee of Canada has since 
been named by the Secretary-General for the job), the Secretary-General proposed 
the creation of twenty-one new positions to staff the Commission and its Peace- 
building Support Office. The UN budget committees, ACABQ and the Fifth Com- 
mittee of the Assembly are not convinced by the explanation that the functions of 
the Commission could not be met from within the existing Secretariat capacities 
(UN Press Release 2005: 5). According to the Secretary-General’s revised esti- 
mates, the total requirements for the Peacebuilding Support Office would amount 
to US $5.6 million; out of this sum, US $2.79 million—corresponding to eight 
posts—would be offset through redeployment or through secondment of staff from 
other organizations of the UN system. But so far the identification of these posts 
has not been done. On behalf of the G 77, South Africa expressed apprehensions 
about the impact of redeployment on the releasing department. Stressing the im- 
portance of keeping the international character of the staff, the need to draw on 


3 Among the forty-seven countnes elected in May 2006 by the General Assembly for membership 
in a keen contest, Asia 1s represented by Bahrain, Bangladesh, China, India, Indonesia, Japan, Jordan, 
Malaysia, Pakistan, Philippines, Republic of Korea, Sandi Arabia and Sri Lanka. Europe, on the 
other hand, is represented by Azerbaijan, Czech Republic, Finland, France, Germany, Netherlands, 
Poland, Romania, Russian Federation, Switzerland, Ukraine and the United Kingdom. Other countries 
represent Afnica and South America. 

4 In a stretched out process, the Security Council nominated Denmark and Tanzania, besides the five 
permanent members to the PBC. ECOSOC elected Angola, Belgium, Bra, Guinea Bissau, Indonesia, 
Poland and Sn Lanka, while the General Assembly elected Burundi, Chile, Croatia, Egypt, El Salvador, 
Fiji and Jamaica. In the meantime, five top financial contributors (Germany, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands 
and Norway) and another five top troop/police personnel contributors (Bangladesh, Ghana, India, 
Nigena and Pakistan) were named to serve oa the organizational committee of the PBC. 
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the expertise of nationals from developing countries has been emphasized (UN 
Press Release 2006a: 6). South Korea pointed out that the structure of the Support 
Office as proposed by the Secretary-General seemed top-heavy. The reduction in 
requested staffing positions from the original twenty-one to fifteen had come en- 
tirely at the cost of Professional and General Service posts without any reduction 
at the Director or higher levels. Besides, the question of ensuring women’s involve- 
ment in conflict resolution and peacebuilding still remains. 

In contrast to the financing aspects of PBC, the financial allocations for the 
work of HRC did not face much problem. Staff would be required to carry out 
universal periodic review of states’ fulfilment of their human rights obligations. 
For the first year a modest staff of two would be allocated. G 77 and the EU are 
ready to endorse the request for US $4.53 million, of which US $4.33 million 
would be charged to the contingency fund. The problem, however, is that as a result 
of this the meager resources of that fund will be saturated. As far as the func- 
tional aspects are concerned, as the Pakistan representative rightly stressed, em- 
phasis on the process of rationalization and review of the procedures conceming 
‘the proliferated, duplicative 46 special procedures, the composition and operation 
of the Office of the High Commissioner for Human Rights, the future of the Sub- 
Commission, the streamlining of the “1503” procedures and consultation with civil 
society may provide testing times ahead’ (GAOR 2006: 32-33). Moreover, asso- 
ciating the United States with the work of the HRC is a major challeage. The US 
on the one hand voted against the HRC on the ground that it is not sufficiently 
strong, but on the other hand pledged to cooperate in the implementation of the 
resolution. Lately, the US bas decided not to offer its candidature for election to 
HRC membership. This is partly owing to its disappointment with the text, and 
partly due to its apprehensions that the time may not be ripe to help its candidature 
in view of the anti-US sentiments in the General Assembly accompanied by adverse 
human rights reports about the treatment of prisoners in Abu Ghraib and Guantanamo 
Bay (New York Times 2006). 

It is a matter of some satisfaction that both the PBC organizational committee 
and the HRC opened their sessions in June 2006. The PBC decided (upon the 
request of the Security Council) to start working on Burundi and Sierra Leone as 
the first post-conflict country cases. The World Bank and the International Mone- 
tary Fund agreed to give credit to the selected post-conflict countries (UN Press 
Release 2006b: 8-9). The opening meeting of the HRC similarly proved to be en- 
couraging. It extended the mandates, for a period varying from 1-3 years, of vari- 
ous mechanisms like the Sub-Commission on the Promotion and Protection of 
Human Rights, Working Group on the Right to Development, the special pro- 
cedures and the procedure adopted under ECOSOC resolution (UN Press Release 
2006c). Also, a working group was set up to develop the modalities for the universal 


5 On a substantive note, the Council adopted the International Convention for the Protection of All 
Persons from Enforced Disappearance as also the United Nations Declaration on the Rights of 


- Indigenous Peoples. 
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periodic review mechanism. But, at the same time, the assumption that the HRC 
would be able to avoid political point-scaring or petty manoeuvres may be un- 
realistic, for the very first meeting favoured a special session of the Council to be 
devoted to the human rights situation in Palestine and occupied Arab territories. 


Conclusion: Implications for UN Reform 


The establishment of the PBC and HRC has not only sharpened the tussle between 
the west and the rest for influencing the nature, pace and outcome of UN reform 
negotiations, but also added an institutional dimension to the tussle. In the case of 
PBC, the question of the relative importancs of the Security Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly has become vital. A bulk of the Asian countries, along with African 
and other regional groups, successfully dented the attempts to establish the Security 
Council as the sole steward of peacebuilding activity. (With the same vigour, the 
Assembly refused to approve the Secretary-General’s latest proposals for revamp- 
ing the management and personnel policies, because the majority viewed them as 
inspired by western countries.) Notably, and perhaps unfortunately, in the tussle: 
between the two major organs (the General Assembly and the Security Council) 
ECOSOC seems to have been relegated to the margins. If any doubt needs to be 
set to rest about the declining influence of ECOSOC, HRC proves the point beyond 
doubt. True, HRC replaces the Human Rights Commission, but not any longer as 
a part of ECOSOC. The Assembly has brought HRC completely under its wings 
with an unrealistic promise that the new body could well be a principal organ at a 
later date. HRC is equally significant to the balance sheet between the Assembly 
and the Security Council. Unlike the PBC where the permanent members of the 
Council have assured themselves with a place, the HRC has completely done away 
with any automatic representation by virtue of the outdated status of permanent 
membership bestowed on a handful. In fact, HRC has completely avoided the 
concept of permanent membership of any country by adopting two welcome fea- 
tures. Firstly, all countries should pass throuzh the electoral test to sit in the HRC, 
and secondly no elected country would be allowed to sit in the HRC beyond two 
consecutive terms without a break. Whether non-governmental organizations, gen- 
der groups and civil society at large will play a role larger than the one allowed in 
HRC and PBC is something worth watching in the course of the evolution of these 
two bodies. | 

Granting the unpredictable and on-going nature of the course and pace of UN 
reforms, one may reckon a range of possibilities among the implications of the 
establishment of PBC and HRC. If these two bodies function beyond a minimum 
level of effectiveness, the thrust achieved in the domains of peacebuilding and 
human rights might lead to the next—indeed a challenging—stage of quenching 
the thirst for inter-governmental changes in the form of enlargement, replacement 
or addition of a few more sub-organs to ECOSOC, the Trusteeship Council, the 
General Assembly and probably the Security Council. Again, the tussle between 
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the Assembly and the Council is something that may be worth watching as to 
which organ will gain in the further course of reform action. The criteria and 
benchmarks as a legacy of the PBC and HRC for inclusion and suspension in the 
bodies that will come up in the future rounds of reform may be difficult to dismiss. 
In sum, UN reforms are likely to be minimalist, characterized by a lengthy process 
of multilateral negotiations without attempting to be adventuristic or radically 
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Security Dilemmas in Asia“ 


Sukanta Acharya 








A chain of asymmetrical security dilemmas exists in Asia, in which rivalries between pairs of 
weaker and stronger states are driving security conflicts Pakistan views India as its primary 
threat; India ıs focused on China; China’s principal security concern is the United States; 
and the United States worries about any potential challengers. States confronting stronger 
rivals often feel the need to improve their military capabilites, even Uf this threatens their 
weaker neighbours. The asymmetrical relationships in Asia not only complicate global arms 
control and non-proliferation efforts, but also have the potential to fuel ballistic missile and 
nuclear weapons proliferation throughout the region. A key question is whether China, India 
and Pakistan will remain satisfied with relatively small strategic forces, or whether they will 
seek to develop large, operationally deployed forces. It is perhaps true that the United States 
has an increasingly determining role in fixing proliferation linkages among these states. Three 
sets of potential proliferation linkages (based on security, prestige and domestic coalitions) 
can influence decisions about the force structure. Further, there are many factors which may 
act as potential drivers for nuclear build-ups A key question remains whether CBMs like 
transparency might dampen the linkages between the overlapping security dilemmas in Asia. 


The nuclear weapons tests, conducted by India and Pakistan in 1998, highlight 
the difficulty of restraining nuclear proliferation in Asia. There has been a grudging 
acceptance of the fact that it will be impossible to put-the nuclear genie back in 
the bottle in South Asia (Talbott 1999: 110-122). Even though it is not inevitable 
that India, Pakistan and China will all develop large, operationally deployed nuclear 
forces, the linkages between India and Pakistan, China and India, and China and 
the United States may make it difficult to prevent this outcome. The challenge in- 
cludes both vertical and horizontal proliferation, because a decision by one country 
to dramatically expand its forces will affect the decisions that the other countries 
take about their own strategic force structure. This greatly increases the challenge 
of restraining proliferation (Cirincione 2000: 120). Moreover, vertical proliferation 
in China, India or Pakistan may lead to horizontal proliferation elsewhere in East 
Asia, where Japan and South Korea have latent nuclear capabilities. 
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The linkages that connect decisions about the strategic force structure in India 
and Pakistan, China and India, and China and the United States deserve close at- 
tention, because they shape proliferation dynamics in Asia. Strategic relations 
between these countries can either be tightly coupled (where decisions in one 
country quickly and directly affect decisions in other countries) or loosely coupled 
(where decisions in one country have little or no impact on the others). It is com- 
monly assumed that security is the principal motive for decisions about nuclear 
weapons and the nuclear force structure. This article seeks to examine that assump- 
tion from the perspective of the security dilemma and explores how the overlapping 
nature of strategic relations in Asia affects the potential of confidence-building 
measures to mitigate the negative consequences of the security dilemma. But other 
factors may also drive decisions about the strategic force structure. These include 
domestic coalitions that lobby for expanded nuclear arsenals or the goal of enhanc- 
ing international prestige by developing an arsenal that matches those of other 
great powers (Sagan 1996/1997: 54-86). It can be difficult in practice to disen- 
tangle the mixture of motives behind decisions about the strategic force structure. 
But it is useful to separate these motives analytically, because confidence-building 
measures like transparency may affect countries differently depending on their 
motivations for acquiring and expanding their nuclear arsenals. Moreover, even 
if one set of motives drives one country’s decisions about the force structure, this 
can potentially have a ripple effect on other countries through a different set of 
linkages. 

This paper attempts a foray into developing a framework for analyzing pro- 
liferation dynamics in Asia by focusing on the proliferation linkages between key 
states. By systematically examining the pathways through which decisions in one 
country affect those of other countries, it provides an analytical approach for 
thinking about proliferation dynamics. The preliminary analysis in this paper is 
largely theoretical, but this framework will also serve as the basis for a subsequent 
empirical analysis. 


Overview and Definition of Terms 


The security situation in Asia is characterized by bilateral tensions between key 
states in the region. The sources of the tensions include historical animosity, ideo- 
logical conflict, territorial disputes and security concerns. Asia includes a number 
of dyadic relationships with a high potential for conflict. This article focuses pri- 
marily on relations between Pakistan and India, India and China, and China and 
the United States. All these relationships include a history of past military conflict 
and the potential for conflict in the future. Military planners and strategic analysts 
in these pairs of states devote considerable attention to contingency planning for 
conflicts with each other. Moreover, all these states possess nuclear weapons and 
have, or are developing, operational ballistic missile capabilities. One can think 
of each set of bilateral relations as constituting a security dilemma. Because the 
sets of bilateral relations overlap, strategic relations between these countries can 
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be thought of as a series of overlapping security dilemmas that link the countries. 
Two characteristics deserve particular attention: the unequal balance of power 
within each security dilemma and the overlapping nature of the security dilemmas. 

The first characteristic is the unequal balance of power in each set of relations. 
In each case, one member of the dyad holds a considerable advantage over the 
other in key measures of national power such as GDP, military spending and forces, 
ballistic missile technology and nuclear weapons and fissile material stockpiles 
(Herz 1950: 157-180). The security dilemma that exists in each of these dyadic 
relationships is therefore asymmetrical. This asymmetrical quality deserves par- 
ticular attention and analysis. The US-Soviet rivalry during the Cold War was 
characterized by a relative balance of capabilities between the two blocs, with 
each side fighting to prevent the other from gaining superiority. Because theoret- 
ical literature on the security dilemma is largely derived from the Cold War experi- 
ence, it focuses on security dilemmas between roughly equal parties (Jervis 1978: 
167-214). There is relatively little theoretical literature or practical experience in 
dealing with asymmetrical security dilemmas. One potential characteristic of an 
asymmetrical security dilemma is that the asymmetry in power may give one side 
the ability to coerce the other, including through nuclear diplomacy. 

One key (and disputed) question is whether inherent characteristics of nuclear 
weapons eliminate traditional concerns about military balances, and can therefore 
compensate for power asymmetries. If one adopts the perspective of existential 
deterrence, asymmetrical differences in the size of nuclear stockpiles may not 
matter much (Jervis 1989: 226-258). This may even be the case in opaque nuclear 
arsenals, where uncertainty about the size and location of nuclear forces contributes 
to deterrence (Hagerty 1995/96: 79-114). Even if one accepts this view, questions 
of strategic stability, crisis stability and arms race stability still arise. Strategic 
stability requires each side to have a secure second-strike capability. Crisis stability 
can be said to exist when neither side fears a pre-emptive strike. Arms race stability 
ig when neither side fears that its potential adversary is developing weapons that 
might undermine strategic stability or crisis stability (Ganguli 1999: 176). From 
this perspective, the security dilemma reappears focused on the question of whether 
the other side’s strategic modernization or weaponization will threaten stability. 
A related question is whether nuclear weapons can substitute for conventional 
force inferiority. Given the power asymmetries in each relationship, this question 
is particularly important for the weaker countries in a security dilemma. 

The second key characteristic is the overlapping nature of the security dilemmas. 
Countries like India and China are simultaneously involved in a pair of security 
dilemmas: one where they are the dominant country in a dyad, and one where they 
are the weaker country. This overlap may cause states to behave differently than 
in the paradigmatic case of the US-Soviet Cold War relationship. Jt may also greatly 
complicate the use of confidence-building measures to alleviate the security di- 
lemma. For example, China’s position on transparency has traditionally been that 
transparency is good for the stronger power, but bad for the weaker power because 
it reveals weaknesses that might be exploited. But since China is the stronger 
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power in its relationship with India and the weaker power in its relationship with 
the United States, it is impossible for it to be transparent towards India and simul- 
taneously opaque toward the United States. India also faces a similar situation. 


Three Models of Nuclear Motives 


The factors that cause states to acquire nuclear weapons in the first place may be 
somewhat different from the factors that lead them to create large, operationally 
deployed forces. Nevertheless, the models Scott Sagan uses to describe state mo- 
tives for seeking nuclear weapons provide a useful starting point for analysis. 
Sagan outlines three distinct models: the security model, the norms model—based 
largely on state identity and prestige—and the domestic politics model—based 
on a pro-nuclear domestic coalition (Sagan 1996-1997: 54-86). The distinctions 
between models one and two and model three are somewhat blurred in practice, 
because pro-nuclear coalitions will typically define the external security environ- 
ment in ways that support deployment of larger nuclear forces and will also argue 
that nuclear weapons can be a source of international prestige and great power 
status. Nevertheless, the driving force of each model differs sufficiently to make 

We should begin by noting the differences between a state’s initial acquisition 
of nuclear weapons and its development of a large, operationally deployed nuclear 
force. Although the basic principles of nuclear weapons design are well known, 
numerous technological, engineering, financial and political barriers stand in the 
way of states that seek nuclear weapons. However, some barriers (such as inter- 
national normative pressure, possible sanctions following nuclear tests, effective 
export controls on technology and [AEA inspections) lose much of their effective- 
ness once a state has developed and tested weapons. A selection bias also means 
that the states that stick with their nuclear weapons programmes long enough to 
develop and test weapons typically have strong motives for acquiring nuclear 
capability. 

Real obstacles to developing a large, operationally deployed nuclear force remain 
even after a state has successfully developed nuclear weapons, but the constraints 
are much less. Key constraints include cost; the technical difficulty of designing 
a robust, deployable nuclear weapon; the size of available fissile material stocks 
and nuclear infrastructure; the need to develop reliable, survivable delivery sys- 
tems; the need for adequate command, control, communications and intelligence 
(C31) systems; and (possibly) the greater difficulty of designing a thermonuclear 
warhead. Given these real but reduced constraints, traditional means of restraining 
horizontal proliferation may be less effective in restraining vertical proliferation. 
This highlights the importance of understanding the mechanisms that connect 
decisions about the nuclear force structure in one state with those in other states. 
The motives that drive one state to pursue a large, operationally deployed nuclear 
deterrent may differ from those that cause other states in a security dilemma to 
respond to its efforts. 
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Security is the dominant motivation for states to seek nuclear weapons and to 
decide the size of their nuclear forces. Yet the size of nuclear forces necessary to 
achieve stable deterrence is not obvious. The simplest nuclear deterrent force is a 
minimal deferrent used against counter-value targets such as an adversary’s popu- 
lation centers or industrial bases. China, India and Pakistan all have a nuclear 
doctrine based upon the concept of a minimal deterrent. A minimal deterrent aims 
to deploy “the minimum number of nuclear weapons necessary to inflict unaccept- 
able damage on its adversary even after it has suffered a nuclear attack’ (Wheeler 
1992: 250). How many weapons are necessary for a ‘minimal deterrent’ and whether 
they must be operationally deployed to serve this role are open questions (Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists 1997: 67). A different way to define a ‘minimal deterrent’ 
is to focus on the importance of a survivable second-strike capability that can im- 
pose unacceptable damage on an adversary. This survivable force can potentially 
be achieved in a number of ways: by safeguarding nuclear weapons delivery sys- 
tems and command and control links against nuclear attacks, by increasing the 
overall number of deployed nuclear weapons so that more will survive a first-strike 
attack, by developing mobile or concealed delivery systems that are more difficult 
to target, or by a posture of ‘launch on warning’ that will launch a retaliatory strike 
before an adversary’s first strike can destroy the nuclear forces. An additional 
method especially applicable to the South Asian and Chinese context is to conceal 
the number and location of nuclear weapons and delivery systems so that an adver- 
sary cannot be confident in its ability to locate and destroy all weapons in a first- 
strike. China, India and Pakistan all see concealment of the size and location of 
their nuclear forces as an important means of increasing the survivability of their 
deterrent (Tellis 2001b: 32). 

As the analysis above suggests the specific operational requirements of a min- 
imal deterrent are not well defined and depend heavily on context and strategic 
beliefs about the survivability of a nuclear force and about the degree of damage 
that might be unacceptable to a potential adversary. This suggests the need for a 
detailed empirical analysis both of the strategic context and of specific American, 
Chinese, Indian and Pakistani strategic beliefs, a task that is beyond the scope of 
this exploratory study. Here I focus on the factors of asymmetrical force levels, 
survivability, potential improvements in offensive and defence technology, assess- 
ments of adversary risk and damage tolerance and possible doctrinal shifts. The 
potential impact of NMD is analysed later in this article. 


e Impact of asymmetrical force levels: Each of these relationships is defined 
by an asymmetrical balance of strategic forces. The US has about 7,000 
operational strategic warheads; China has about 250, only 20 of which can 
reach the continental United States; India is estimated to have about 60 and 
Pakistan is estimated to have about 30 warheads. One key question is what 
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impact do these asymmetrical force levels have on strategic stability. In some 
ways, this question is the most serious for China, which faces an overwhelm- 
ing US force and does not currently possess a credible strategic deterrent 
vis-à-vis the United States (Gill and Mulvenon 2001: 405). The Sino-India 
imbalance is less significant, especially if the operational pattern of Chinese 
nuclear deployments is taken into account (Saunders 2001: 336). A key 
question is what level of asymmetry can be tolerated without threatening 
the survivability of a second-strike capability. China has historically had a 
high degree of tolerance, though this may be changing as Sino-US strategic 
relations deteriorate. The answer rests on strategic beliefs and on the other 
factors listed below. 

e Measures to enhance survivability: Measures that enhance the survivability 
of nuclear weapons (such as mobility, hardening of silos and rapid-lannch 
capability) can make countries mare tolerant of force asymmetries. Nuclear 
submarines and long-range Submarine Launched Ballistic Missiles (China 
and India both have programmes underway to develop these systems) are 
another potential factor. Highly survivable delivery systems tend to weaken 
the connections between one country’s force structure decisions and another 
country’s responses. 

e Improvements in offensive technology: Technological developments that 
improve the accuracy or effectiveness of strategic offensive weapons can 
increase concerns about survivability. Potential factors include the develop- 
meat of high-yield thermonuclear warheads, improvements in the accuracy 
of delivery systems (especially ballistic missiles) and the development of 
strategic intelligence that can accurately locate and target an adversary’s 
strategic weapons. Indian and Chinese thermonuclear weapons deserve atten- 
tion, as do prospects for improvements in their (relatively inaccurate) ballistic 
missiles through technologies such as GPS and terminal guidance. The United 
States has relatively good strategic intelligence systems, but will probably 
be hard-pressed to track Chinese mobile missiles (DF-31/DF-41). China 
India and Pakistan all have rudimentary strategic intelligence capabilities 
at best. 

e Improvements in defencive technology: Although Ballistic Missile Defence 
(BMD) has received the most attention, other forms of strategic defence 
such as anti-submarine warfare, air defense systems and conventional pre- 
eruptive attacks also deserve attention. While these forms of strategic defence 
can potentially increase survivability of strategic forces against a first-strike, 
they can also be employed to defenc against an adversary’s retaliatory second- 
strike. 

e Risk and damage tolerance: One of the most important questions in asses- 
sing the credibility of a minimal deterrent is the assessment of the adversary’s 
ability to tolerate risk and damage. Asymmetries in interests, risk tolerance 
and damage tolerance can compensate for (or even overwhelm) differences 
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in the force structure and strategic capabilities, potentially producing diplo- 
matic leverage (Schelling, 1980: 35—72). In practice, however, China, India 
and Pakistan all appear to assume that the risk and damage tolerance of 
their potential adversaries is relatively low and that the potential for even a 
few nuclear weapons to hit the other side’s cities is sufficient for deterrence. 
US assessments of China are more complicated. Although Chinese leaders 
are in general cautious and highly risk adverse, some analysts believe the 
diffcrential stakes and political importance of a conflict over Taiwan could 
increase China’s risk and damage tolerance in a crisis. Assessments that the 
other side is highly risk and damage adverse tend to weaken the linkages 
between force structure decisions. 

e Doctrinal shifts/differences: China, India and Pakistan all have a doctrine 
of minimal deterrence focused on assured retaliation against a first-strike. 
The United States has a more ambiguous doctrine that includes first-use of 
nuclear weapons under some circumstances (including retaliation for non- 
nuclear Weapons of Mass Destruction—WMD—attacks). One question is 

` whether shifts in nuclear doctrine could increase the coupling between force 
structures. Some analysts see China considering a shift from a minimal de- 
terrent to a limited deterrent that includes a war-fighting capability (Johnston 
1995-1996: 5—42). This shift would place greater emphasis on the relative 
balance of forces. Although China’s official policy emphasizes no-first-use, 
some Chinese analysts believe that nuclear threats could have value in deter- 
ring the US from intervening in a crisis over Taiwan (Johnston 1999: 12-23). 
A Chinese doctrinal shift, even if aimed primarily at the United States, could 
have a significant impact on US and Indian decisions about strategic defence 
and the nuclear force structure. 


Norms, Prestige and Status Motivations 


A second perspective focuses on norms that help define national identity and 
international prestige. Here nuclear weapons are seen as a political tool that can 
strengthen a country’s sense of national identity and increase its diplomatic effect- 
iveness on the international stage. Even if nuclear weapons are not used, they can 
still bestow international status. As a number of analysts have argued nuclear 
weapons have historically been regarded as an important symbol of technological 
and strategic prowess. 

Status motivations play at least some role in force structure decisions in all the 
four countries. The size of the US nuclear arsenal was one characteristic marking 
the United States as a superpower distinct from the other great powers during the 
Cold War. Despite Mao’s numerous statements decrying the importance of nuclear 
weapons, he also saw them as a capability that would increase China’s political 
importance on the world stage. Indian officials justified their 1998 nuclear tests 
largely in terms of security motivations (Singh 1998: 41-52) but a number of ana- 
lysts have argued that a desire to improve India’s international status and counter 
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notions of India being a ‘soft state’ were important motivations (Perkovitch 1999: 
219). Sudden deterioration in India’s security environment in 1997-98 as the 
driving factor for the Indian tests was an unpersuasive justification (Singh 1998: 
254). Finally, Pakistan has derived a degree of international prestige (at least 
among the Muslim world) from possession of the ‘Islamic bomb’. 

While prestige is clearly a factor that can support decisions to acquire nuclear 
weapons (and potentially to expand nuclear arsenals), sources of international 
prestige are not clear-cut. Simplistic definitions equate international prestige with 
relative power, view status as a positional good (where one country’s possession 
of that good excludes others) and assume that any increase in relative power 
automatically translates into greater status (Wohlforth with Brooks 2005: 89). 
Yet there are other sources of international status besides relative power, and a 
country’s decision to abjure nuclear capabilities can also be a source of prestige 
(and recognition as a responsible member of the international community). South 
Africa, Japan, Brazil and Argentina are examples of states that have gained inter- 
national status by abandoning their nuclear weapons programmes or by fore- 
swearing nuclear weapons. Similarly, the reputation of being a ‘responsible nuclear 
power’ can be a source of status largely independent of the size of a country’s 
nuclear arsenal. Official statements by China, India and Pakistan have all stressed 
that they will handle their nuclear capability in a responsible manner. In the case 
of China and India, a no-first-use doctrine, willingness to make security assurances 
to non-nuclear states and a rhetorical commitment to universal, non-discriminatory 
nuclear disarmament are part of the efforts to create an image of themselves as 
responsible nuclear powers (India News 1999: 2-3). 

The relationship between the size and operational status of a country’s nuclear 
force and the prestige it derives from its strategic force is complicated. As suggested 
above, a willingness to limit or reduce the size of strategic force can potentially 
lead to a reputation of being a responsible nuclear power and therefore be a source 
of increased prestige. Similarly, possession of a command and control system that 
ensures the safety and security of a nuclear weapons arsenal and guards against 
an accidental or unauthorized launch is arguably a necessary condition for a country 
to derive prestige from its nuclear arsenal (The converse is also true. Concerns 
about whether states like North Korea would be responsible nuclear powers or 
would use nuclear weapons as a shield for adventurism are at the heart of the 
debate about rogue states. Pakistan’s 1999 incursion into Kargil also raises this 
question). Finally, a commitment to non-proliferation can also be a source of pre- 
stige. The impact of prestige as a motivation therefore depends on both inter- 
national norms and reactions to a country’s nuclear build-up and on domestic 
beliefs about identity and the sources of prestige. Empirical research on the latter 
factor is necessary. 

Five different sets of beliefs about the relationship between strategic force cap- 
abilities and prestige are examined here: nuclear sufficiency, the balance of nuclear 
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forces, the goal of parity, the operational status of deployed forces and the sophis- 
tication of delivery systems. 


e Nuclear sufficiency: The doctrine of minimal deterrence implies a policy 
of nuclear sufficiency—just enough of a nuclear force to meet the survivable 
second-strike requirements of minimal deterrence. This perspective would 
weight the ‘responsible’ sources of prestige relatively high and argue that 
little additional prestige would be derived by building up a larger strategic 
force. The emphasis should be on safety and survivability (which may in- 
volve trade-offs). This implies that a country’s nuclear prestige is relatively 
independent of other countries’ force levels. 

e Nuclear balance: This view sees nuclear prestige as affected by relative 
force levels. Nuclear inferiority implies a subordinate status; a country’s 
goal should be to maintain a nuclear balance with its potential rivals. This 
argument can also be justified in terms of security, but the driving force 
is the notion that nuclear inferiority is a liability in a bilateral relationship 
with a potential enemy. This suggests that a country’s nuclear prestige is 
closely tied to the balance between its forces and those of its potential en- 
emies. It also implies pressure to match a potential adversary’s force struc- 
ture, which is especially problematic for countries in overlapping security 
dilemmas. If the importance of nuclear balance is shared, one country’s ef- 
forts to match its rival’s superior forces may drive other countries to a match- 
ing force expansion. 

e Nuclear parity: This view also sees nuclear prestige in comparative terms, 
but the basis of comparison is with other great powers rather than potential 
enemies. This posture is less connected with real security needs and more 
with status and national identity. China’s decision to be satisfied with nuclear 
forces roughly similar to those of France and Great Britain is an example. 
This view suggests that a country’s nuclear prestige is tied to its perceived 
peers in the international system rather than its likely adversaries. Two key 
practical questions arise from this perspective. The first is whether India 
will seek to build its strategic forces to match those of China, France and 
Britain. The second is whether reductions in the US and Russian arsenals 
will make parity with the former superpowers (rather than the second-tier 
nuclear powers) an achievable goal for China. 

e Operational status: This view argues that operationally deployed nuclear 
forces convey more prestige than a covert deterrent or a ‘deterrent in being’. 
The desire to clarify (and raise) India’s nuclear status was one motive 
for the 1998 tests; there is also a ‘maximalist’ school in India that sees an 
operationally deployed force as essential for credible deterrence (Bajpai 
2002: 23). This suggests that ‘visible’ operational forces are necessary for 
maximum prestige, and that a degres of transparency can be helpful in obtain- 
ing these benefits. 
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e Sophisticated delivery systems: A related question is whether sophisticated 
nuclear delivery systems including medium range, inter-continental and 
submarine launched ballistic missiles (MRBMs, ICBMs and SLBMs) are ' 
necessary to show technological parity (and equivalent prestige) with other 
nuclear states. China’s efforts to develop a nuclear submarine and a SLBM 
force may be one example (Lewis and Litai 1996: 43—57). The draft report 
of India’s National Security Advisory Board calling for the development of 
an Indian nuclear triad is another. This pathway suggests that that prestige 
derives partly from the relative level of technological sophistication and 
implies competition to match advances in the strategic forces and delivery 
systems of other countries. One implication of this may be pressure for India 
to develop thermonuclear weapons and ICBMs. 


Nuclear Coalitions and Domestic Politics Motivations 


An alternative perspective focuses on the role of pro-nuclear domestic coalitions 
(Kampani 1998: 12-24). This sees a coalition of a country’s nuclear establishment, 
military forces and hawkish politicians and security analysts as the driving force 
behind decisions to develop nuclear weapons and to build large, operationally 
deployed strategic forces. Although members of such a nuclear coalition typically 
argue in terms of security imperatives or international prestige, their real motiva- 
tions are institutional interests or domestic political advantage. Even if such a 
coalition does not hold power and is unable to make decisions about operational 
nuclear forces directly, they can shape the domestic political debate in ways that 
encourage the development of nuclear forces. By definition, the pro-nuclear coali- 
tion is assumed to support the expansion of a country’s nuclear infrastructure, larger 
nuclear forces, operational deployment and development of sophisticated delivery 
systems. American debates during the Cold War about potential missile or bomber 
gaps illustrate this possibility, as does contemporary American political debate 
about the importance of national missile defence (NMD). The key question from 
this perspective is ‘what factors make a nuclear coalition more influential in deci- 
sions about the nuclear force structure?’ The answers depend heavily on a country’s 
specific political institutions. This section examines four factors: leadership pri- 
orities, perceived contribution of strategic technology to the economy, civil-military 
relations and institutional factors that affect the influence of the military research 
and development (R&D) sector. 


e Leadership priorities: Although security concerns are often portrayed as 
imperatives arising from the international system, leadership priorities often 
play a decisive role in how the security environment is defined and what re- 
sponses are deemed appropriate. Despite occasional rhetoric about the over- 
riding importance of security issues, the leadership in the United States, 
China, India and Pakistan all consider economic development as a high pri- 
ority and do not want strategic conflicts to interfere with business. This will 
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tend to restrain strategic competition (although the Bush admunistration’s 
determination to pursue ballistic missile defence may be a significant excep- 
tion). Ashley Tellis (2001b: 25) emphasizes this point in his analysis of 
why he believes Indian nuclear forces will remain at a low level. © 
Perceived economic contribution of strategic technology: The argument 
that investments in military technology will pay dividends to the civilian 
economy (‘spin-on effects’) tends to increase the influence of a pro-nuclear 
coalition. However this argument appears to have lost favour in recent years, 
as the collapse of the Soviet Union dramatically illustrated the potential 
costs of over-investing in military forces at the expense of the civilian econ- 
omy. Both the Chinese and Indian leaders have taken this point to heart. 
The direct costs of building a large nuclear weapons infrastructure (in both 
economic and environmental terms) have also been increasingly recognized 
in most countries (Schwartz 1998: 346-52). Investments in strategic weapons 
technology is increasingly seen as a burden on the civilian economy in the 
United States, China, and India, which tends to weaken the influence of pro- 
nuclear coalitions. 
Ctvil-nilitary relations: One question is the ability of the military to demand 
greater expenditures on strategic forces and to influence the political debate. 
Traditions about civil-military roles can play a powerful role here. The US 
military has historically had a relatively high degree of influence (though 
this was largely exerted through persuasion of sympathetic members of 
Congress). In China and India, the military has historically had a low degree 
of influence over decisions about strategic force structure. Some argue that 
the Chinese military has the potential to significantly increase its influence 
in this area, though this point is disputed. The Indian military appears likely 
to remain marginalized. Pakistan is an interesting case, because the history 
of military coups and the military takeover of the nuclear weapons programme 
blur many of the usual civil-military distinctions. Resource constraints are 
likely to dominate this factor in Pakistan’s case; however. 
Inffuence of the military R&D sector: The ability of military contractors 
and nuclear weapons facilities to exert claims on resources and to mobilize 
officials on their behalf is.another factor. The influence of ‘iron triangles’ 
and the military-industnal complex on US defence policy is notorious. How- 
ever, the relative strength of the military R&D sector varies across the coun- 
tries analysed. China’s tradition of striving for self-sufficiency, strengthened 
after the Sino-Soviet split, has been moderated somewhat by the inability 
of its defence industries to produce state-of-the-art or near state-of-the-art 
weapons systems. Nevertheless, the Chinese defence industrial sector con- 
- tinues to exert a large claim on defence resources. Similarly, India’s civilian- 
run defence industries have pressed for local production and co-production 
of advanced weapons over the objections of military services, typically pro- 
ducing inferior systems at a higher cost. In the sphere of nuclear weapons 
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and delivery systems there is an obvious need to rely on indigenous tech- 
nology and production facilities, since imported systems are typically not 
available. One common argument is the need to invest in R&D to develop 
the potential capability to produce advanced nuclear weapons and delivery 
systems. One can conceive of a two-step process, where the defence sector 
first presses for R&D investments in order to be prepared for an adversary’s 
possible technological breakthroughs or deployment decisions, and then 
presses for deployment once successful production appears possible. Worth 
noting here is the breadth of Chinese and Indian defence R&D efforts, includ- 
ing research applicable to strategic offensive and defensive systems such as 
anti-satellite technology, air-defence, anti-submarine warfare, nuclear sub- 
marines, sea-launched ballistic missiles and (probably) MRV/MIRV tech- 
nology and missile defence countermeasures. The US, Chinese and Indian 
strategic R&D efforts may constitute a significant level of arms competition 
even if decisions to produce and deploy this technology are relatively rare. 


Potential Drivers for Nuclear Build-ups 


The foregoing analysis suggests a variety of ways in which one country’s decisions 
about nuclear force propagate through a series of overlapping security dilemmas. 
These pathways include direct channels through security concems within the con- 
text of a bilateral security dilemma, direct or indirect channels through nuclear 
prestige and the potential impact on the domestic political influence of pro-nuclear 
domestic coalitions in other states. Four factors might significantly alter force 
levels in the United States, China, India and Pakistan over the next decade. These 
factors are: US-Russian strategic arms control agreements, US deployment of na- 
tional missile defence, Chinese decisions about strategic modernization (which 
will be partly but not entirely driven by US NMD deployment decisions) and 
Indian decisions about whether and how to convert its nuclear deterrent from a 
‘force in being’ to a large, operationally deployed nuclear deterrent. One tentative 
conclusion is that Pakistan is likely to react to developments in other states rather 
than to initiate changes that propagate through other countries. 


e US-Rossian strategic arms control: One potential positive development is 
- the likelihood of significant reductions in US and Russian strategic arsenals. 
Much depends on how the issue of NMD is resolved, but it seems likely that 
Russia will be forced to reduce its nuclear arsenal due to budget constraints, 
and that the US will either negotiate matching or unilateral reductions. The 
level of US reductions may be critical. China has historically indicated a 
willingness to reduce its nuclear forces once the superpowers come down 
to its level, though many suspect that this is a rhetorical position rather than 
a real one. Significant reductions in the US and Russian arsenals would 
increase the political pressure on China to constrain its strategic modern- 
ization programme (in terms of the total numbers of warheads) and might 
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also increase the international political costs of a decision by India to build 
a large, operationally deployed force. Alternatively, the US-Russian reduc- 
tions might make parity a plausible goal for China. 

NMD deployment: The size of the NMD system proposed by the Clinton 
administration aimed to defeat a few tens of ICBMs—a capability that almost 
perfectly matched China’s current ICBM force, Chinese officials and analysts 
therefore suspected that the real aim of NMD was to remove China’s de- 
terrent. Their objective was either to prevent deployment of the system by 
mustering international opposition or to overcome an NMD system by accel- 
erating their strategic modernization and increasing the ultimate size of 
their ICBM force (Saunders and Yuan 1998: 54). Officials in the Clinton 
administration were willing to negotiate with China on the means of strategic 
reassurance, but at least some Bush administration officials believe that 
one objective of NMD should be to negate the Chinese deterrent. The current 
Bush administration missile defence plans also call for a range of systems 
that will produce gradual improvements in capability. Because it is unclear 
which systems will-be the most effective and practical, the administration 
appears unwilling to contemplate negotiating any constraints on its ability 
to deploy BMD systems. China remains opposed to NMD deployment, and 
has coordinated its diplomacy with Russia to try to block US efforts. China’s 
response to NMD is likely to depend on the specific system deployed, but 
that were necessary to overcome an American NMD system and maintain 
the credibility of its strategic deterrent in its force structure (Medeiros, 2001: 
23-32). This is the event most likely to occur and may trigger changes in 
China’s and India’s strategic posture. 

Chinese strategic modernization: China’s on-going strategic modernization 
efforts are relatively well documented, though the size and exact shape of 
the resulting forces remain unknown and probably undetermined (Roberts 
et al. 2000: 53-63). Chinese decisions about the size of its ICBM force 
necessary to overcome a possible US NMD system (and whether China 
also elects to increase its MRBM/IRBM forces to target US forces in Asia) 
may well be a critical factor driving increases in strategic force structures 
throughout the region. Even if the type and deployment locations of these 
increased Chinese nuclear missile forces do not directly target India, they 
may affect India’s debate about the strategic force structure and whether to 
operationalize its nuclear forces through several pathways (including secur- 
ity, prestige and by increasing the influence of the Indian nuclear coalition). 
Moreover, some have called on the United States to maintain minimum 
eas ey which HS ee ne eee eee 
clear US superiority over China is ensured. 

Indian force structure decisions: Although some analysts expect India to 
remain satisfied with a relatively small nuclear ‘force in being’, others note 
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the call in India’s draft nuclear doctrine for an extensive, operationally de- 

ployed nuclear force that includes a triad of delivery systems (Tellis 2001: 

15—26). An Indian decision to substantially expand its nuclear forces would ' 
probably have a direct impact on Pakistan. The impact on China is harder to 

predict, but Indian success in developing longer-range ballistic missiles and 

efforts to develop nuclear submarines and SLBMs might affect Chinese 

decisions about force structure and delivery systems. 


Potential Impact of CBMs 


The foregoing analysis has sketched out three sets of possible linkages through 
which decisions about a strategic force structure can propagate and identified factors 
that might stimulate the United States, China, India and Pakistan to develop or 
constrain from developing large, operationally deployed strategic forces. The other 
question is whether confidence-building measures (CBMs) like transparency might 
dampen the linkages between the overlapping security dilemmas in Asia. 

A preliminary hypothesis was that the overlapping and asymmetrical nature of 
the security dilemmas in Asia would make it much harder to implement CBMs 
based on transparency. China’s position that transparency favours the strong (who 
can demonstrate its capabilities to intimidate the weak) and can damage the weak 
(who exposes its vulnerabilities) indicates the difficulty. If a country is the stronger 
power in one respect and weaker in another, then transparency cannot solve the 
problems in both relationships. A second difficulty is that China, India and Pakistan 
all see concealment of the exact size and location of their strategic forces as con- 
tributing to survivability, potentially making transparency measures dangerous. 
However, China’s shift to a deterrent based on mobile missiles may create incen- 
tives for some degree of strategic transparency with the US. This transition might 
permit China to be more transparent about force levels, while carefully protecting 
information about the location of its deployed strategic forces at any given time. 
More generally, it would be potentially useful to devise ways of providing trans- 
parency about the approximate size of nuclear arsenals with a high degree of con- 
fidence. while retaining a doubt about the exact size. 

The impact of transparency on proliferation linkages discussed here rests heavily 
on strategic beliefs. For example, if asymmetrical force levels are seen as dangerous 
from a security point of view, transparency measures that reveal gaps are likely to 
be destabilizing and may create pressure for build-ups. This can empower pro- 
nuclear domestic coalitions. Conversely, a minimal deterrence doctrine and force 
structure based on nuclear sufficiency implies that gaps do not matter much. This 
can reduce pressures to match an adversary’s force levels. Similarly, differing 
views about nuclear prestige can produce different responses to a position as the 
weaker power. If prestige is seen as independent of relative force levels, link- 
ages will be looser and an inferior position will not matter much. As the foregoing 
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suggests, transparency may sometimes make a nuclear coalition stronger and some- 
times may make it weaker. If strategic beliefs produce pressure to match a potential 
adversary’s capabilities, transparency measures that reveal gaps may encourage 
an arms race. 


Conclusion 


Of the various factors discussed in this article, three stand out. One is the import- 
ance of economic development and the belief that over-investment in strategic 
forces may ultimately damage national security. This helps in dampening pressures 
for large nuclear forces and for maintaining nuclear doctrines of minimal deterrence 
that impose limited demands in terms of the number of weapons and the need for 
sophisticated delivery systems. Second is the potential impact of NMD. While 
NMD deployment would likely have the most direct impact on China, it could 
also drive an increase in Indian and Pakistani nuclear forces. Some suspect that 
India’s statements in support of US NMD deployment have this as a primary mo- 
tive. Finally, prestige may drive decisions to build larger strategic forces that 
appear unnecessary in security concerns. At present, the priority of economic de- 
velopment appears likely to restrain these impulses. But given the importance 
that China and India place on prestige, this could change in the future. Depending 
on strategic beliefs about sources of prestige, it could drive decisions about the 
strategic force structure in ways that are relatively independent of security demands. 
This highlights the importance of more specific empirical research about Chinese, 
Indian and Pakistani strategic beliefs about deterrence, nuclear doctrine and the 
relationship between strategic forces and international prestige. 
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Globalization and the New World Order 


HENRY VELTMEYER ed., Globalization and Antiglobalization: Dynamics of Change 
in the New World Order (Aldershot: Asgate, 2004). Pp. 224. Price not 
mentioned. 


The topic of globalization evokes strong emotions. While some ses it as a blessing 
that could rid the world of many of the problems that it faces, most see it as an 
inevitable process that nations and individuals have to learn to live with. There 
are, however, some who see the process as an unmitigated disaster and blame many 
of the world’s ills on ever increasing economic and social integration. The edited 
book under review reflects the latter view. One gets an early indication of its 
contents in the Introduction where the editor admits that though be would have 
preferred to use the word ‘imperialism’ to describe the process of greater economic 
and social integration that is currently underway, the term ‘globalization’ is used 
only because ‘...there are practical reasons for continuing to make use of “global- 
ization” and “antiglobalization” as shorthand reference to the complex dynamics 
of world developments’ (p. 1). These include the fact that the term is widely used 
in.analytical discourses and could also be used to describe varying dimensions af 
a very complex process. | 

The book is divided into three parts. The three chapters in the first part deal 
with theoretical issues arising from the manner in which increasing integration 
has proceeded so far. In chapter one James Petras and Henry Veltmeyer dispute 
three basic premises which underlie most analyses of globalization—that it is a 
new phenomenon, that it has made the state irrelevant and that it is technological 
progress that differentiates the current phase of globalization from those that have 
preceded it. In the second chapter the same authors then discuss the various ways 
in which developmental assistance from rich countries forces poorer developing 
countries to ‘globalize’ their economies. In chapter three James Petras puts for- 
ward an alternative explanation for why increasing economic integration has 
happened, seeing it as a part of the US strategy to arrest its economic decline by 
creating a ‘new American empire’. US military intervention in Afghanistan, post- 
September 1 1 and the ‘war on terror’ are seen as integral elements of this enterprise. 
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The four chapters in the second part are case studies of countries and regions 
that have had differing experiences of globalization. In chapter four, John Saxe- 
Fernandez and Gian Carlo Delgado-Ramos look at the impact of World Bank in- 
spired developmental models on the Mexican economy. In chapter five Henry 
Veltmeyer discusses the impact of labour reforms that have been advocated by the 
World Bank in Latin America. In chapter six George W. Schuyler analyses how 
Cuba and Venezuela have coped with globalization. The declining influence of 
the US in domestic economic decision-making in South East Asia after the eco- 
nomic crises of 1997 is discussed by Paul Bowles in chapter seven. 

The three chapters in the final part discuss opposition to globalization and. the 
forces that are arrayed against it—civil society organizations, workers groups, ` 
peasant producers and indigenous rights groups. In chapter eight Noam Chomsky 
discusses the challenges that the anti-globalization movement faces from deter- 
mined governments and large multinational corporations and stresses the import- 
ance of continued opposition. Adam David Morton tries to puncture the myth of 
globalization as an ‘unstoppable juggernaut’ in chapter nine by arguing that the 
factors that drive globalization forward are neither strong nor irresistible. He also 
stresses the importance of evolving alternative visions of the future in order to 
successfully challenge globalization. In the final chapter Henry Veltmeyer analyses 
the heterogeneity of the anti-globalization movement and discusses the problems 
involved in building a united global front against globalization. 

While a detailed point-by-point rebuttal of the arguments made in this book is 
beyond the scope of this review there are several broad arguments repeated through- 
out the book that can be contested. The first argument relates to the role of the 
Bretton Woods institutions—the International Monetary Fund (IMF), the World 
’ Bank (WB)—and the World Trade Organization (WTO), which though created 
only in 1995 were modeled on the International Trade Organization, a global trade 
body originally envisaged at Bretton Woods. Several authors (Veltmeyer, pp. 2-3 
and p. 179; Petras, p. 37; Saxe-Femmandez and Delgado-Ramos, p. 57; Bowles, 
pp. 123-24) argue that the process of increasing economic integration is pushed 
forward by these institutions as part of an ‘imperial’ agenda that seeks to open up 
developing country markets through liberalization and privatization, and impose 
self-serving Western ideas of development which benefit large transnational cor- 
porations (TNCs). While it is true that all the three institutions have tried to integrate 
the economies of their member-states more closely by advocating trade liberal- 
ization and pushed for the privatization of state-owned enterprises, it is an exag- 
geration to claim that the Bretton Wood institutions encouraged free trade and 
advocated privatization simply to benefit TNCs. IMF and World Bank policies 
underwent a major transformation in the 1980s primarily in response to the failure 
of the dirigiste models followed by many developing countries in the 1960s and 
1970s. The Latin American debt crisis of the early 1980s was significant in this 
regard. What gave the changes in policy an ideological hue was the fact they were 
pushed forward within IMF and WB by the US administration under Ronald Reagan 
and the British government led by Margaret Thatcher. It may be recalled that both 
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had come to power in a wave of popular resentment against high taxes, inefficient 
government spending and abuses of trade union power. However, such polices 
were popular domestically in many other OECD countries as well in the early 
1980s and quite a few developing countries, most notably China, which had begun 
experimenting with free-market policies at around the same time without any 
prodding from either IMF or WB. 

The second set of arguments relates to those used to equate globalization with - 
imperialism. Many of the authors seek to ‘demystify’ the process of globalization 
and argue that it is. not really a new phenomena but a continuation of traditional 
imperial expansion. For example, James Petras and Henry Veltmeyer argue that 
the impact of technological innovation on globalization is marginal at best and to 
that extent cannot be used in support of the argument that the current wave of 
globalization is different from all those that preceded it, most notably during the 
period of colonial expansion in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
However, the only evidence that is cited in support of this view is the marginal 
impact of technological innovation on US productivity growth in the post-war 
period. What is ignored is the role that technology has played in making global 
manufacturing and global service delivery possible to the extent that was not 
imaginable in earlier times. Technological innovation might not have raised US 
productivity significantly. But it has made possible the relocation of both manu- 
facturing and service provision to lower-cost locations worldwide, leading to 
cheaper products as well as increased economic growth and greater employment 
in countries where such investments have been made. 

Despite its weaknesses, the various chapters of the book do succeed in providing 
a vivid illustration of the negative fall-out of globalization that both nations and 
international organizations continue to grapple with. The four chapters in the se- 
cond part also point to the dangers of applying the same free-market ideas in dif- 
ferent settings without a proper analysis of local conditions. Though many of the 
chapters depict international agencies as institutions that continue to blindly imple- 
ment neo-liberal formulas at the behest of western governments the reality is not 
quite so stark. There has been considerable rethinking within IMF, WB and WTO 
regarding the impact of their policies and this has resulted in major changes in 
existing policies. Whether it is changes in the WB policy regarding big dams, IMF 
proposals to reform its existing quota structure to reflect the emergence of newer 
economic powers such as India and China, or WTO's decision to shelve proposals 
to dramatically extend its mandate and regulate domestic policy in newer areas, 
Bretton Woods institutions are responding to criticism, albeit slowly. 

The major weakness of the book is that the various chapters reiterate several 
well known and oft-repeated arguments against globalization, without really sug- 
gesting alternative models of development that governments could follow. Though 
there are repeated references to the need for developing alternative models there 
is very little discussion of such models or of how the anti-globalization movement 
could help national governments and international institutions to develop alter- 
natives. The challenge now is to get international trade and financial institutions, 
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and the governments of member-states that constitute them, to be proactive in 
responding to the negative fall-out of increasing economic and social integration. 
This is a challenge that these organizations and member-states will have to meet 
for themselves. For, as Henry Veltmeyer points out in the last chapter of the book, 
the anti-globalization movement as it is currently organized is so diverse and 
ee ee ree eeepc a 
effective change through its actions. 
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History of the European Peace Treaty Practice 


RANDALL LESAFFER ed., Peace Treaties and International Law in European History: 
From the Late Middle Ages to World War One (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2004). 


History has again turned out to be of much probative value. For one, contributors 
to the volume under review revisit European history to study peace treaties and 
international law. The book covers both the law which governs peace treaties and 
the law that emerged from the peace treaties. 

It is difficult to disagree with the editor that state sovereignty not only disputed 
the binding character of international law but also caused legal historians to turn 
away from its study (p. 1). However, without identifying or characterizing the 
‘era of great change in current international law’, it seems uneasy to attribute to it 
all that causes historical reflection on international law. Certainly, the study 
of peace treaties could be one way of doing systematic research into the history of 
international legal practice, though custom still remains the primary source of 
international law. 

Duchhardt’s contribution shows that even before the Peace of Westphalia (1648), 
the right to conclude a peace treaty had been reduced to the holder of sovereignty. 
And even if no durable political order of European dimension was achieved in 
1648, the Peace of Westphalia continues to enjoy a central position in the history 
of peace treaties and state system, a pan-European position that further legitimized 
the undermining of non-European and non-Christian political thinking and his- 
torical contribution to the modern state system. Indeed, more research still needs 
‘to be done as far as the formulas and the legitimizing notions in the peace treaties 
are concerned’ (pp. 57-58). 

Steiger’s contribution focuses on the period from 1815 onwards that is marked 
by an evolution from a European policy towards a world policy. In Africa, this 
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policy exhibits a peace of submission, frequently effected through peace treaties 
concluded upon European military intervention. Only the economic interests of 
European states resulted in military conflicts and the concept of ‘civilized nations’ 
replaced the concept of Christianity. Since the expression qualifies the principles 
of law, it ‘indicate[s] an improved standard of ethics and justice, certainly the 
recognition of the law as a standard for political conduct’ (p. 69). But it also 
shows that the basic principles of the natural law of nations were no longer respected. 
The exclusionary character of European peace treaties was borne out of the fact 
that their ‘preamble often stated that peace was made to put an end to the dev- 
astation of Christianity and the shedding of blood of fellow Christians’ (p. 29). 

Baldus attributes the absence of a theory of interpretation in Roman international 
law to the lack of theoretical foundations in ancient international law. But that in 
any case should not be surprising. Rome focused on its interests and not on a sub- 
sumable concept of the treaty. Vollrath recounts the significance of gestures em- 
ployed to validate the pact in an age when peace treaties were concluded without 
a written document. Thus, it was not strange that under the Romans, kisses given 
and received in public (oscula) were subject to legal regulation. Obviously, the 
legal consequences depended on law-enforcing agencies and not on the kisses. 
However, Ziegler has been able to trace the requirement of the prince representative 
to present what we now call evidence of competence to sign treaties and bind the 
sending prince in Roman law. In Garatus’ treatise on treaties, Wijffels notes 
the great versatility of treaties, as it deals with the rights, prerogatives and duties 
of a prince. While it does not offer a comprehensive survey of the subject matter, 
it does emphasize the importance of some of the core principles underlying the 
law of treaties such as coercion and good faith (p. 194), Bauer notes that the role 
played by the principle of pacta sunt servanda, a basic principle of natural law, is 
one of the most striking examples of the way in which canon law influenced the 
early modern doctrine of treaty law. Winkel considers the peace treaties of Westphalia 
as an instance of the reception of Roman law, more notably the principle uti possidetis 
and the restitution clause. Thus, Roman Jaw had considerable formative influence 
on international law. 

Bélissa’s enquiry concems the Enlightenment’s response to the transformation 
in diplomacy. He recalls Mably saying that secret treaties contributed to fraud 
and insincerity in negotiations and commitments. Since treaties were public in- 
struments, the requirement for transparency was felt to be indispensable. Hueck 


notes that the extreme concepts of sovereignty, the glorification of violence and , 


the minimization of the harm by war characterized German public international 
law up to almost the middle of the twentieth century. Schmoeckel’s insight into 
the impact of the Peace Treaty of Versailles on international law also records 
Oppenheim’s support for the League of Nations and the creation of a universal 
legal order. Surprising though it might seem, as Oppenheim’s views were in oppos- 
ition to the then predominant German international law thinking, it is true that 
contemporary English international law thinking had contributed much to the 
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crystallization of Oppenheim’s view of international law. However, provisions 
such as Article 227 of the Treaty of Versailles (on individual criminal responsibility) 
posed much difficulties for him. Therefore, even in the third edition of his magnum 
opus, he maintained that international law remains a law only between states. 

Osiander puts peace negotiations and treaties within a theoretical framework, 
particularly the international relations theory. He argues that one can learn more 
about the political discourse surrounding peace negotiations because the record 
of the negotiations reflects the views of those actually in a position to take important 
decisions. Asch discusses the peace treaties of Westphalia and examines the char- 
acter of the Thirty Years War to understand the settlement it achieved. Describing 
the war as a civil war in its various manifestations across the countries involved, 
he sheds light on some of the difficulties of interpretation of the treaties due to 
their being both peace treaties and constitutional instruments. Ziegler’s second 
paper highlights the importance of the Ottoman: Empire as a permanent factor in 
the political system of Europe since the middles ages to the early twentieth century. 
It hardly needs telling how much space Turkey now occupies in European political - 

Neff highlights the commercial aspects of peacemaking. If the conclusion of 
the FCN (freedom, commerce and navigation) treaties had become a distinct feature 
of peacemaking by the seventeenth century, it had come to be acknowledged by 
the middle of the twentieth century that an armed conflict would not automatically 
terminate pre-existing treaties. In other words, by this time the bilateral character 
of FCN treaties, and thereby of international economic relations, had become 
multilateral. It is this multilateralism that later underwent another more important 
normative change before the end of the twentieth century with the establishment 
of the World Trade Organization. 

Tomuschat evaluates the peace treaties of 1871 and 1919 juridically. He high- 
lights certain aspects of the Treaty of Versailles particularly unfavorable to Germany, 
which, according to him, were controversial from the standpoint of existing inter- 
national law. Lesaffer recalls that the Treaty of Versailles was not only the ‘first 
punitive peace between sovereigns, since at least the late Middle Ages... but it was 
also the starting point for the era of international organizations’ (p. 4). And, coupled 
with international protection of human rights since 1945, making the individual a 
player in international law even during war, they made ‘the sovereign state lose 
its uniqueness’ in both international relations and international law (p. 411). Thus, 
despite two major limitations of the study—that it is a history of the European 
peace treaty practice and that it covers the early modern era and the nineteenth 
century (p. 3}—t is a significant addition to growing literature on international 
law of which neither the binding character nor the need for systematic study can 
any longer be usefully contested. 
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Indo-Russian Strategic Ties and International Relations 


V.D. Cropra ed., Global Significance of Indo-Russian Strategic Partnership (New 
Delhi: Kalpaz Publications, 2005). Pp. 308. Price: Rs 750. 


The book under review is a collection of articles which address the issues of 
India-Russia strategic relations. The volume bases its analysis within a conceptual 
framework that considers the changing dimensions of international politics such 
as the inconvincible unilateralism of America, globalization and the emerging 
multilateralism, bilateralism and regional formations. The central argument is that 
given the developments in the global political economy since the last decade of 
the twentieth century, the multidimensional strategic partnership will be a key in 
shaping international relations. Therefore, the Indo-Russian partnership with its 
multi-dimensional character—political, military and economic—is bound to play 
a significant role in this regard. 

Each of the contnbutors addresses a different dimension of the global signifi- 
cance of an emerging Indo-Russian strategic partnership after the end of the Cold 
War and the emergence of a new world order, which is characterized by the glob- 
alization of the economy and politics, the domination of the US and Asian and 
Eurasian response to US hegemony. The chapters in the volume, though not organ- 
ized into different sections, address three major areas: significance of the Indo- 
Russian partnership, impact of Indo-Russian relations in various parts of Asia 
and Africa and the economic potentialities and problems of Indo-Russian relations, 
are elaborated in nineteen essays by fifteen authors. 

The volume begins with Y.P. Dutt’s essay which situates the Indo-Russian 
strategic partnership in a broader context of international politics, changing global 
strategic alliances and an emerging strategic vision. According to him the denting 
of the American image due to intervention and imposition of democracy in Iraq 
and Afghanistan and Russia’s differences with the European Union on critical 
issues such as terrorism and internal threats set the stage for cementing the close 
relationship between India and Russia. Mutual visits by leaders, diplomatic ex- 
changes, large-scale defense cooperation and the commonality of approaches be- 
tween the two countries on international issues provided a secure foundation for 
the strategic relationship, which is mainly political, rather than military. The Indo- 
Russian effort is to carve out more space in international affairs, check one power 
domination and foster the creation of a more equitable international order. 

R.R. Sharma, V.D. Chopra, K.R. Singh, Manohar Singh Batra, Afsir Karim, 
Chandra B. Khanduri and Ravi M. Bakaya examine various dimensions of the 
Indo-Russian partnership: bilateral and global challenges, new parameters, con- 
tinuity, significance and the new phase it has entered. R.R. Sharma highlights the 
strength, challenges and strategic vision of the Indo-Russian partnership. He ob- 
serves that Indo-Russian relations during the Soviet era were always intimate, 
based on each country’s proximity of national interests, concerns and geopolitical 
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priorities, and created a functional mechanism of mutual cooperation and consult- 
ation. However, due to certain initial perceptional changes in the Russian foreign 
policy due to its efforts to build a stable partnership with the west, US and other 
South Asian countries, Indo-Russian ties did not gain momentum for some time. 
Later, when the Russian leadership realized various challenges common to both 
countries’ territorial integrity and strategic interests, Russia formulated an alter- 
native vision of multipolarity and multilateralism for strengthening the strategic 
partnership to counterbalance negative trends in contemporary global politics. 
He cites certain bilateral and global challenges such as obstacles in the implemen- 
tation of various agreements, expansion of bilateral trade and economic relations, 
the shift in US foreign policy incorporating components of pre-emptive strikes, 
weapons proliferation and use of force against rogue states and terrorism. Russia 
` has been working towards strategic alliances for building an ‘arch of stability’ 
in the regions of Europe, Caucasus, Central Asia, China and South East Asia. He . 
concludes that the Eurasian Triangle has ‘the strategic potential to build a combined 
power to checkmate the US policies of unilateralism and hegemonism’ (p. 38). 
V.D. Chopra also assesses the current Indo-Russian strategic partnership against 
the backdrop of global challenges. He discusses the genesis of the Indo-Russian 
friendship which dates back to the struggles of the Russian people against Czarist 
tyranny and of the Indians against British imperialism, influence of the Russian 
Revolution in the emergence of the communist movement in India and the building 
of a special relationship during the post-independence period. 

K.R. Singh analyses India’s security perceptions with three inter-related vari- 
ables: domestic, regional and global. He argues that the threat from jehadi terrorism, 
radical Islamic ideology and the use of radical groups to lead low intensity conflict 
in India, the agenda of the western coalition of war on terrorism and common goals 
such as stress on multilateralism defined the post-Cold War strategic partnership. 
Batra views Putin’s visit to India in December 2004 and the joint declaration— 
that proclaimed cooperation in various fields such as international peace, UN 
issues, combating terrorism, culture, trade, tourism, energy, defence, information 
technology, hydro-electric and thermal power sectors and areas of security and 
stability in the Asia-Pacific region—as an important landmark in the reiteration — 
of a strong India-Russia strategic partnership. Afsir Karim emphasizes the need 
of establishing a strategic partnership which promotes multi-dimensional ties 
without a narrow focus, but with equal partnership that requires much effort to 
enhance each country's strategic and bilateral economic ties. Khanduri tries to 
view the ups and downs in Indo-Russian relations in the light of the time tested 
political philosophy attributed to Lord Henry John Temple Palmerston that ‘nations 
have no permanent friends or enemies but only the performance of their self- 
interests’ (p. 101). Though the usual friendly relations in the Soviet era faced oc- 
casional disruptions in the post-Cold War years, newer common threats to Indian 
and Russian strategic interests and Russian recognition of India’s economic im- 
provement provided the impetus to work for a strategic partnership between them. 
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India has benefited much from defence ties. However, Bakaya finds that if the 
Indo-Russian relation is based primarily on arms deals, it will be perilous and, 
therefore, it is necessary to look beyond military strategy. 

Jagdish P. Sharma makes a comprehensive mapping of emerging Russian foreign 
policy trends. Kalim Bahadur argues that the position of South Asia in Russian 
foreign policy is prominent because of the region’s strategic location. The expan- 
sion of American interests in the region is a challenge for both Russia and China. 
B.K. Srivastava observes that the post-Cold War Russia-US ties had shown a trend 
of cooperation rather than confrontation, especially in post 11 September 2001. 
While Russia was burdened with a systemic collapse, state building and the Chechen 
problem, America faced new threats from terrorism, ethnic conflicts, Islamic ex- 
tremism, war in Afghanistan, drug trade, new tensions with Europe, energy security 
and maintaining nuclear and missile regimes. To address these threats, mutual 
cooperation became a necessity for both the countries. Additionally, in Central 
Asia, Caucasus and the Caspian region, Russia has stabilized its position as is 
evident from Putin’s statement: ‘not a single serious global or inter regional problem 
can be solved without Russia’s active and equitable participation’ (pp. 132-33). 
In the light of the decline in ties of both Russia and India with Arab countries 
such as Syria, Libya, Egypt, Yemen, Palestine and Iraq in the post-Soviet era, 
Pasha identifies various issues such as US unilateral intervention in Iraq and con- 
tinued threats to Iran and Syria—both being close allies of Russia and India— 
lack of US interests in controlling Israel’s atrocities against the Palestinians and 
the US policy of destabilizing the region in the name of war on terror, which de- 
mand collective work by India and Russia for a solution. The implications of the 
events in the Gulf region are significant for Indo-Russian partnership. G.M. Shah 
argues that the pre-Cold War and Cold War Soviet policy towards South Asia in 
general and Jammu and Kashmir in particular was shaped by the geographical 
importance of this region and Russia’s own national interests and ambitions. In 
the post-Cold War era, Russia’s neutral stand on the Kashmir dispute is part of 
her main objectives of keeping the west out of Asian politics and building co- 
operative alliances and solidarity in Asia to prevent or, at least, counterbalance 
the growing American hegemony in the region. 

In his analysis, Shri Prakash sees an overall decline at present in the value of 
commodity imports from Russia to India due to several factors such as the arrival 
ot cheaper goods from China and better quality goods from Europe and USA as a 
result of relaxation of customs duties in India etc. Though imports in the field of 
defence and some other items like steel crap, ferrite materials and newsprint are 
satisfactory, the declining trend is a matter of great concern. However, Wadhwa 
paints a different picture in view of the long-standing cordial, political and eco- 
nomic relations between India and Russia and argues that the prospects of strength- 
ening Indo-Russian trade ties are bright. Citing economic statistics and foreign 
policy indicators, V.D. Chopra argues that Russia has recovered from the shocks 
of Soviet disintegration and emerged as a world power. Based on this picture he 
makes an objective assessment of the potentialities of Indo-Russian economic 
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cooperation and finds that the Indo-Russian strategic partnership has begun to as- 
sume a new economic content, a new phase and a new momentum especially after 
the Indo-Russian summit on 2-5 December 2004. If it develops, he concludes, it 
‘not only promotes the interests of the two nations, but also helps strengthen and 
develop democratic international relations around the world’ (p. 278). 

All the contributions in the volume are thought provoking, analytical and argu- 
mentative. While highlighting various dimensions of the Indo-Russian strategic 
partnership, the volume provides adequate input for and insight into new areas of 
research. The volume is a valuable and timely addition to existing literature on 
international politics and relations. The volume will be a useful reference book 
for scholars, students and policy makers. 
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Revisiting the Holocaust 


SHLOMO ARONSON, Hitler, the Allies, and the Jews (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2004). Pp. xxiii+382. Price not indicated. 


Of late there has been an explosion of American interest in the holocaust that 
resulted in the systematic murder of Europe’s Jews during the Second World War. 
As the truth about the death camps came out at the end of the war the enormity of 
Nazi crime stunned the world into virtual silence. Perhaps the fact that these dis- 
closures had coincided with Hiroshima tended to shift the focus from a dreadful 
past to an uncertain future which stared mankind in the face. 

Even so, how does one explain the sudden spate of studies focusing on the 
holocaust? Peter Novick of the University of Chicago, who has done notable re- 
search on this subject (The Holocaust and Collective Memory, Bloomsbury 2000) 
ascribes this to two factors. One is the general shift in America from the ‘melting 
pot’ myth to the reality of ethnic self-assertion. With a new concern over ethnic 
roots has come a culture of victimhood fueling competition between ethnic groups, 
women and gays. The other is the growing difficulties of Israel in the occupied 
Palestinian territories compounded by overt criticism even from its traditional 
allies. In the changed climate, the holocaust is increasingly invoked to rally greater . 
international, especially American, support for Israel. It has also helped to cultivate 
the ‘myth’, as Novick calls it, that Israel had been created as a consequence of 
Allied guilt at failing to rescue Europe’s Jews. Some points made by Novick find 
support in The Holocaust Industry (Verso 2000) by another Jewish scholar, Norman 
Finkelstein. ; 
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Shlomo Aronson’s book under review, is somewhat distinct in that it seeks to 
unravel an intricate maze of conflicting interests, motives and prejudices that 
contributed to'the holocaust. He explains this in terms of a multiple ‘trap’ in which 
groups of people had been manoeuvered in stages. The concept serves as an ana- 
lytical organizing framework that combines various forces—Hitler, the Americans, 
the British and others—that worked ‘separately and together’ to trap the Jews of 
Europe and prevent their escape from the holocaust. The process indeed developed 
like ‘a doomsday machine set in motion from all sides’. And the interplay between 
various parties contributed to the victims’ doom first by preventing help and later 
by preventing rescue. 

If the outlook for the Jews under German occupation was grim, any prospect of 
succour from countries where Jewish communities wielded some influence was 
cramped by old prejudices as well as new suspicions stoked by the war. For one 
thing, the refugees whom Hitler had tried to push out at one time could have been 
perceived as Nazi agents. There was also the conspiracy theory that Hitler used 
the Jews to create anti-semitism in Britain and elsewhere. The British Colonial 
Office had produced its own version of this theory which held that Jewish illegal 
immigration into Palestine was a conspiracy ‘facilitated by the Gestapo and the 
Jewish Agency’, and that Adolf Eichmann, Hitler’s Chief Emigration Officer, had 
been pushing out Jews since the Anschluss of Austria early in 1938. Aronson 
bolds that “several Western officials could have shared Hitler’s opinion that the 
absorption of Jewish refugees anywhere was serving Nazi German aims’. 

Aronson also points to American reservations about Jewish immigration both 
before and after Pearl Harbor. President Franklin D. Roosevelt ‘considered settling 
the Jews elsewhere rather than his country’. The author goes on to make the snide 
comment: 


Like many other members of his class, FDR was not free of various anti-semitic 
perceptions of foreign Jews, and therefore he might have considered them as a 
political burden whose admittance in large numbers, if allowed by Congress at 
all, would complicate and overshadow his real priorities. 


After Pearl Harbour, America turned down a Zionist plan to seek the rescue of 
Jews under German occupation by offering ‘a quid pro quo to the Germans such - 
as hope of less severe peace terms or the possibility of reduced bombing of certain 
cities or areas’. The reason given was that any bargain with the Germans was for- 
bidden by the official policy of demanding ‘unconditional surrender’. Besides, 
Washington wanted to avoid giving direct evidence to German propagandists that 
the Allied war was indeed a ‘Jew’s war’. 

The initial British response to Hitler’s Jewish policies was one of concern about 
‘masses’ of Jewish refugees invading their shores or sensitive parts of their Arab 
possessions. But the fears of British security forces went much deeper suggesting 
that ‘being Jewish and Anti-Nazi was no proof of loyalty to the British cause’. 
Maxwell Knight, a top counter-espionage British officer ‘could distrust an agent 
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simply because she had Jewish lover’. Also the British officialdom’s hangover of 
the inter-war years that linked Jews with international Bolshevism had lingered 
on. Another argument shared by savvy British intelligence officers such as Cristopher 
Sykes was that of ‘evil bonds’ allegedly existing between the Gestapo and the 
Zionists. Aronson concedes that this might have originated in ‘various rescue en- 
deavours that seem to have combined Jewish and Nazi interests’. 

The Zionists no doubt pressed hard for the British to adopt a more liberal immi- 
gration policy in Palestine. But the Palestinian revolt of 1936-37 triggered by 
large-scale Jewish immigration in the early phase of Hitler’s regime in Germany 
and the acquisition of big tracts of land by the Jewish agency, forced the British 
to follow a cautious course. The 1939 White Paper on Palestine indeed reduced 
Jewish immigration substantially besides restricting purchase of land by the Jews. 
After becoming Prime Minister of Britain in 1940, Winston Churchill, ‘a declared 
Zionist’, tried to soften the impact of the White Paper but this was seen by several 
of his own cabinet colleagues as “Winston’s follies’ which he then had to drop. 

Aronson’s contribution to a deeper understanding of the holocaust is mainly 
interpretative but enriched by drawing on newly opened sources, especially intel- 
ligence records. 
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Oil and Japan’s Engagement with West Asia . 


M.M. Kunu, Japanese Policies in the Middle East (Delhi: Manak Publications, 
2004). Pp. xiv + 242. Price: Rs 600. 


The author has appropriately chosen the oil crisis of 1973 as the starting point for 
researching Japanese policies towards the Arab countries. The Arab world was in 
conflict with the west in the post-war period and by 1973 it had discovered oil as 
an instrument to oppose it. At the international level, third world countries were 
begimning to assert through the non-aligned movement and the 1973 oil crisis ig 
considered a watershed event in the third world’s attempt to overthrow the yoke 
of western domination. The Japanese economy in 1973 was on an upswing and 
needed to import more oil for a sustained growth of its economy. 

As the author surmises ‘the Japanese policy makers had to formulate a viable 
diplomacy in this oil rich region to safeguard their country’s interests. Since then 
Tokyo’s policies in the Middle East region have been based on ensuring undisrupted 
oil supply to Japan and strengthening its economic base in the region’. In pursuit 
of its national interests, the Japanese had the formidable task of taking into account 
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conflicting political and economic interests of the twenty odd countries of the re- 
gion, the strategic imperatives of its closest ally, the US, and the changing com- 
pulsion of international relations. 

The book under review is divided into six chapters which comprehensively 
cover the 1973 oil crisis, Japan’s diplomatic and economic relations with the Arab 
countries, Iran and Israel and her cheque book diplomacy during the Gulf crisis 
of 1990-91 without committing any military support to the US. Japan has played 
mediatory role in trying to settle the Palestine question and has contributed to the 
economic reconstruction of the region. 

Japan’s knowledge about the Arab countries is relatively recent in comparison 
to that of European, US and South Asian states. Its knowledge about the Arab 
countries grew as a result of its growing involvement at the international level. 
Since the region in the past had remained primarily an agrarian society Japanese 
interests were limited. Japanese merchants preferred agricultural products from 
US and India at cheaper rates over high cost products from the Arab world. As the 
author points out, Japan accepted new arrangements after the First World War by 
supporting the Balfour Declaration and participating in the Sam Reno conference 
in 1920 and in the Lausanna Peace Treaty in 1923 which decided the fate of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

In the 1920s Japan established commercial links with the Arab world by setting 
up trade representative offices in Baghdad, Tehran, Beirut, Alexandria and a com- 
mercial agency in Cairo and Istanbul to settle commercial disputes with local and 
Japanese merchants. The Japanese foreign exchange bank, (Yokahama Specie 
Bank) opened a branch in Alexandria in 1926 and started providing annual grants 
to ships to make additional calls at Beirut, Istanbul and other places from April 
1929. As a result of this, monthly shipping services to various ports in the Gulf 
began in the mid-1930s. 

Kunju has taken pains to look at the twists and turns in Japan’s policies towards 
the Arab countries from the 1920s and has linked them to global events. For ex- 
ample, he points out that Japan attempted to obtain concession from Saudi Arabia 
in the 1930s, encouraged nationalist forces in the Arab world, encouraged Islamic 
activities in Japan through Muslim associations and publications when its relations 
with the west were strained in the inter-war period. 

However, Japan’s defeat in the Second World War radically altered its relations 
with the west. Japan became an ally of the west and was gainfully encouraged to 
industrialize. This relationship with the west in Cold War conditions constrained 
Japan’s relations with the outside world. As the author puts it ‘Japan’s relations 
with the Arab world during this period was minimal and passive...it got indirectly 
involved in the Middle East issues because of its special relations with the United 
States’. This situation of viewing its relations with the Arab world through an 
American lens could be sustained as Japan’s oil requirements were met by the 
western oil companies. The 1973 oil crisis, however, forced Japan to adopt inde- 
pendent policy approaches as western oil companies were unable to procure suffi- 
cient quantities of oil to meet the oil needs of both the west and of Japan. 
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One gets a distinct feeling that the author has understood the complexities of 
Arab world politics. He is able to show how conflicts in the ‘Middle East’ affected 
Japanese economic interests and Japanese diplomatic manoeuvres to protect its 
interests. Energy requirements for Japan’s economic reconstruction in the imme- 
diate post-war decades were met by indigenous coal reserves and hydro-electricity. 
Since the local energy reserves were not sufficient to meet the increasing needs of 
industrialization, Japan’s dependence on crude oil imports increased from 564,000 
barrels in 1960 to 3,375,000 barrels in 1980 and nearly 84 per cent of these crude 
imports came from Iran, Saudi Arabia, Iraq and the Gulf countries. 

Since not many Indians have worked on the subject, the book under review 
provides rare insights gained by an Indian researcher into Japan’s changing rela- 
tions with the Arab world and her effective use of diplomacy to protect its national 
economic interests. It provides a wealth of data, bibliographical sources for further 
research and, above all, is very readable. However, some printing errors have re- 
mained which could have been taken care of. I strongly recommend the book to 
students of Japanese and West Asian Studies. 


Centre for African Studies V.S. SETH 


University of Bombay 
Mumbai- 400 098 
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Globalization and the Cultural Grammar 
of ‘Great Power’ Aspiration" 


Siddharth Mallavarapu 


Treating globalization as an muitial point of departure to examine how cultures may have a 
bearing on great power ambitions, one can identyy and challenge seven popular fallacies 
surrounding the concept. Available histories of globalization amply demonstrate that ut is not 
a new phenomenon and secondly, that it must not be stmplistically equated with everything 
western. Further, ongoing processes of globalization suggest that conceptions of what con- 
stitutes ‘culture’ and similarly what constitutes ‘greatness’ are complicated and of cructal 
consequence in ascertaming any correlahons between culture and predispositions to great 
power standing One should not assume that greatness m conventional international relations 
usage is inevitably a generic predisposition of all cultures. The notion of an essentialist national 
culture is highly contentious as there is likely to be considerable divergence of opinion amongst 
diversely socially posttioned domestic constituencies with regard to both the content of great- 
ness and cultural inclinations to greatness as understood in the dominant international rela- 
tions idiom. 


‘...today we must reckon with the fact that non-Western civilizations have grown 
in strength and self-confidence’. (Inye 2005: 108-16) 


In the realm of ideas, the unintended consequences of domineering imperial 
expansion were quite apparent. If these connections caused colonized intel- 
lectuals to create tame, ‘derivative discourses,’ it also gave them opportunity 
to dissect Western ideologies, to emphasize their inconsistencies and to construct 
potent, hybrid species of ideas which appealed both to local audiences and to 
the wider world (Bayly 2004: 177). 


The author 1s Assistant Professor, Centre for International Politics, Organization and Disarmament, 
School of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. E-mail 
maiddharth @ mail jnu ac in 


“A version of this article was originally presented at the joint national conference organized by the 
School of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehm Univernty and the Mmustry of External Affairs on 
23-24 February 2006, New Delhi The author wishes to express his gratitude to the participants at 
the conference and the anonymous referee for his/her insightful comments on the article. 
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A rather compelling way of examining mutations both in terms of the central cast 
of players and in terms of the rules of the game in the contemporary international 
system is to historicize the present. This is not a plea for history of any kind— 
but specifically for a history of interconnections that maps the ‘disjunctive flows’ 
spread across different temporal and spatial frames (Hopkins 2002a; Appadurai 2002). 
The idea that globalization best serves us as a ‘heuristic device’ to comprehend 
ongoing systemic changes is indeed not a novel claim (Bayly 2002: 47-73). His- 
torian Chris Bayly has advanced the case with panache and he is now joined by 
increasing members of the disciplinary guild contributing to the project of histor- 
ically unravelling globalization (Mallavarapu 2006). 

My objective in this article is limited. I make an attempt to refute seven popular 
fallacies surrounding globalization and in the process hint at implications it might 
carry for how we conceptualize norms, cultures and great powers. I argue that 
globalization provides us with an analytically useful set of parameters by which 
we might arrive at a more accurate judgement of existing and emerging config- 
urations of power. I conclude by suggesting that we need to avoid essentializing 
cultures and posit national type cultural preferences vis-à-vis ambitions to be a 
great power. In this context, I examine briefly the circulation of the “great power’ 
appellation in the contemporary Indian context. A conception both of the content 
of greatness and the ability to meet the criterion of greatness is likely to vary sub- 
stantively both within and between cultures. Ultimately, these remain normative 
questions that demand further scrutiny before we assume that greatness in the 
classical international relations usage is an impulse intrinsic to all cultures. 


Seven Fallacies about Globalization 
Globalization is a New Phenomenon 


An initial point of departure to understand globalization is to partake of a debate 
about the genesis of globalization. While several contemporary characterizations 
of globalization tend to view the phenomenon as new or contemporary, there are 
now an increasing number of historians who refute the validity of this claim. Par- 
ticularly instructive in this regard is a collection of essays brought together by 
historian A.G. Hopkins (2002a). Drawing on the work of his collective Hopkins 
makes the argument that we might indeed make a distinction between different 
phases of globalization. The preliminary phase of globalization, which originates 
from around 1500 a.D., is a period that might be characterized as ‘Archaic Glob- 
alization’. Historians C.A. Bayly, John Lonsdale, Hans van de Ven and Tim Harper 
have chronicled various facets of ‘archaic’ globalization in non-western theatres. 
According to Hopkins, ‘archaic’ globalization 


_-was sea-bome as well as land-based; and it was promoted particularly by great 
pre-modern empires—from Byzantium and Tang to the renewed expansionism 
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of the Islamic and Christian powers after 1500. This was a world in which 
territorial state-systems were far more fluid than they were to become. The 
strongest affiliations were both universal and local; the junction between them 
was found most notably in the development of cities; connections between 
far-flung cities were made possible by diasporic networks and migrants of all 
kinds. The limits to the effective authority of the state, combined with the 
powerful presence of universal belief systems, notably Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Islam and Christianity, encouraged the movement of ideas, and with them people 
and goods, across regions and continents (2002a: 4). 


The notion that these flows of ideas, capital, commodities and people emerged 
prior to modernity must actually come as no real surprise. However, it 1s not very 
often that one finds mention of these historical flows in contemporary accounts 
of globalization. What make these flows in the era of archaic globalization im- 
portant are the strands of continuity that they establish with the modem period. 
Many of the visible precursors to a more full-fledged modernity—cities, diasporas 
and the increasing ‘specialization of labour’ were all elements that were present 
in the moment of ‘archaic’ globalization (Hopkins 2002b: 4). 

The processes that follow the era of ‘archaic’ globalization between 1600 and 
1800 are referred to as ‘proto-globalization.’ One of the distinguishing traits of 
this phase of globalization was a metamorphosis in the nature of the political 
community, with the emergence of the state system. The proto-globalized period 
also witnessed the emergence of ‘pre-industrial manufacturing.’ The implications 
of this were substantial. It generated a new political economy with ‘circuits of ex- 
change that created a complex pattern of multilateral trade across the world and ... 
a degree of convergence among consumers who otherwise inhabited different 
cultural spheres’ (Hopkins 2002b: 5). The significance attached to ‘military fiscal- 
ism’ also emerged in the proto-globalized period. Military fiscalism came into 
conflict with the forces of cosmopolitanism. According to Hopkins, military fiscal- 
ism involved ‘...the use of state power to command the revenues needed to meet 
war expenditures, gave impetus to imperial expansion; it also added a predatory, 
and to that extent non-modem, element to the cosmopolitan ethos of the era’ 
(2002c: 26). 

Subsequent to the period of ‘proto-globalization’, we enter the age of ‘modem’ 
globalization. Commencing roughly around 1800 a.D., the two most fundamental 
transformations that inform the political landscape remain the institutionalization 
of the nation-state and the ‘spread of industrialization.’ This is an important phase 
because it is this phase that has resulted in considerable distortion about how we 
characterize the world we live in. There bas been a tendency to simplistically 
interpret this phase as the ‘rise of the west’ and the consequent ‘decline of the 
rest’ (Bayly 2004). However, what is important to register are the expressions of 
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political agency in terms of the responses of the non-west to the west. Hopkins 
echoes what Bayly’s opening remarks in the present article reflect when he points 
out that 


[l]ong before the end of empire, the subject peoples were adapting the language 

and ideals as well as the institutions and technology that accompanied the im- 
perial mission. In this way, the extension of nationalism that reached the rest 
of the world as imperial rule or imperial influence was itself domesticated, thus 
helping to bring one phase of globalization to an end and pointing the way, 
albeit uncertainly, to another (2002b: 7). 


A further delineation of the contemporary phases of globalization points to the 
processes of decolonization and the emergence of post-colonial states subsequent 
around the 1950s. The post-colonial period is also crucial in reinforcing the point 
that ‘...the concept of the West is itself an invention that owes a great deal to inter- 
action with the non-European world’ (Hopkins 2002c: 19-20). It is possible to glean 
two lessons from this strain of scholarship. First, we need to appreciate at the 
outset that globalization is not a completely novel phenomenon and second also 
to come to terms with the reality that ‘...historical sequences do not necessarily 
unfold in a linear, evolutionary fashion’ (Hopkins 2002c: 25). 


Globalization is Synonymous with Westernization 


Globalization has tended to be equated with westernization in popular parlance 
(Sen 2002). This is an inaccurate account of both globalization.and westernization 
(Mallavarapu 2006). A large part of the critique of this view comes again from 
rigorous historical scholarship that demonstrates that globalization extends ‘beyond 
the radius of modernity/Westernization’ (Pieterse 2003: 268). However, it is not 
just historians who have added their might to correcting this misperception. Cul- 
tural theorists have also explicitly rejected an approach that equates globalization 
with westernization. Consider, for instance, the claim advanced by development 
theorist Jan Nederveen Pieterse. He points out that 


[t]here are several problems associated with modernity/globalization approach. 
In either conceptualization, whether centred on capitalism or modernity, global- 
ization begins in and emanates from Europe and the West. In effect, it is a 
theory of Westernization by another name, which replicates all problems asso- 
ciated with Eurocentrism: a narrow window on the world, historically and cul- 
turally (ibid.: 267). 


Pieterse further argues that what might in fact be desirable is to view ‘global- 


izations in the plural’ rather than the singular (ibid.: 265). This is consistent with 
the line of argument being advanced by historians as well. 
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However, if globalization is not about westernization, what is it really about? 
Do we have an adequate vocabulary to capture the influence not merely of the 
west on the non-west, but vice versa as well? A conceptual innovation that seeks 
to address more accurately the processes that accompany contemporary globaliza- 
tion is the notion of ‘hybridity’. Hybridity does not feign innocence about power 
differentials in the shaping of the encounter but provides us with a distinction be- 
tween ‘...an assimilationist hybridity that leans towards the centre, adopts the canon 
and mimics the hegemony, and, at the other end, a destabilizing hybridity that blurs 
the canon, reverses the current, subverts the centre’ (Pieterse 2003: 277). According 
to this sensibility, what remains critical is an appreciation of the ‘fluid’ nature of 
cultures as opposed to viewing them as static, immutable and rigid frames of 
reference. 

In order to emphasize that the role of the non-west has been crucial to the pro- 
cesses of globalization in the past as well, I focus attention on existing scholarship 
on an important Asiatic power—China. Hans van de Ven advances some rather 
fascinating claims about China and the advent of globalization that knock down 
simplistic notions of globalization as having originated in the west. Prior to what 
we have come to recognize as modern globalization, China witnessed considerable 
‘linkages’ with South East Asia as early as the twelfth century. Ven argues that 
‘networks of social contract, trade linkages and cultural practices ...had linked China 
with Southeast Asia well before modern globalization took root’ (2002: 169). A 
wide range of commodities were traded. These included silk garments, furniture, 
precious metals like gold and silver and items of daily consumption such as rice. 
Ven’s larger point is that ‘China itself was one center in the multi-polar world of 
archaic and proto-modern globalization long before commentators in the Western 
world assigned claims of origin to themselves’ (ibid.: 175). Disavowing the notion 
that non-western societies were merely cast in the image of the west, there is a 
recovery of agency in the choices exercised by Asia even in this phase of history, 
which is typically interpreted as the ‘expansion of Europe’ story. What is extremely 
relevant about this grain of historical scholarship is the continuity it estab- 
lishes between the roles played by Chinese capital today with those of the past 
(ibid.: 188). 

Exploring the cultural facets of ‘being Chinese’ in the world of the contemporary 
Pacific Rim Capital, Aihwa Ong dispels an unmistakable Orientalist predilection 
to cast ‘the Other as timeless, unchanging culture’ (2005: 339). In contrast to this 
simplistic notion, Ong studies the choices exercised by the Chinese diaspora and 
discovers an element of ‘flexible citizenship’ that seems to best characterize 
the current transformations in Chinese identity. Laying a special emphasis on 
‘the agency of Asian subjects’, Ong delves into ‘regimes’ instituted by the Chinese 
state, family and global capital that result in a complex negotiation by the diaspora 
generating a fluid response providing a repertoire of ‘different possibilities of 
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being Chinese in the world’ (Ong 2005: 341). She argues that the Chinese have 
creatively employed Orientalist tropes to their own advantage. ‘Images of Orien- 
talist docility, diligence, self-sufficiency, and productivity underpin contemporary 
notions that the Asian minority embodies the human capital desirable in good 
citizens, in contrast to those who make claims on the welfare program’ (ibid.: 348). 
They have learnt to combine these images with an unmistakable ‘ultra rationalism’ 
that makes for a rather interesting mix in terms of identity. 
How has the Asian agency manifested itself? Ong points out that 


[f]or centuries, Asians and other peoples have been shaped by a perception and 
experience of themselves as the Other of the Western world. The new prominence 
of Asians in the world markets has enabled Chinese subjects to play a bigger 
role in identifying what counts as ‘Chinese’ in the West (ibid.: 349). 


Ultimately, Ong asks us to rethink whether culture has anything to do with cap- 
italist success in the contemporary world. She argues that ‘there may not be 
anything uniquely “Chinese” about flexible personal discipline, disposition and 
orientation; they are rather the expressions of a habitus that is finely tuned to the 
turbulence of late capitalism’ (ibid.: 353). Thus, Chinese success may have less to 
do with the ‘Confucian affective model’ than with their ability ‘to play to the 
metaphor of bridging political boundaries in their role as agents of flexible accu- 
mulation and flexible citizenship’ (ibid.: 348, 351). Nevertheless, this is an- 
other interesting story that drives home the point that we need to be attentive to 
how non-western cultural identities are being subject to different negotiations in 
the context of global capitalism if we are to arrive at a more complete account of 
globalization. : 


Globalization Inevitably Involves a ‘Clash of Civilizations’ 


In close compact with the fallacy that globalization amounts to westernization, 
there is often an equally troublesome cultural assumption advanced—that the 
west is inherently superior to the rest. The most explicit articulation of this idea 
came in the form of Samuel Huntington’s thesis relating to the ‘clash of civiliza- 
tions.’ While Huntington has had several critics, among more persuasive of them 
is the anthropologist Hugh Gusterson who identifies ‘seven deadly sins’ that 
Huntington’s work lends itself to (Gusterson 2005: 24—32).! 

The fundamental criticism that Gusterson advances vis-a-vis Huntington’s thesis 
is that ‘it stereotypes entire cultures while denying the reality of change and di- 
versity within cultures and the possibility of solidarity between them’ (ibid.: 25). 
Specific criticisms are also worth examining in this context. 

' Of particular relevance in this context ıs a riveting critique of Huntington’s thesis by Kanti 
Bajpai (1999) in an article titled ‘Samuel Huntington’s Clash of Civilizations Reconsidered’, 
International Studies, vol 36, pp 165-89 
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The first criticism that Gusterson levels against Huntington’s formulation of 
the ‘clash of civilizations’ is that it assumes that the world can be carved up into 
neat cultural zones marked by a degree of homogeneity and staticity. This is bound 
to run into problems such as the exclusion of Greece from the notion of western 
civilization. Cultures are not amenable to the sort of symmetry that Huntington 
posits (Gusterson 2005: 29). A second fundamental criticism relates to Huntington’s 
caricature of cultures. Huntington assumes certain stereotypical dimensions of 
civilizations and treats this as social fact. However, if there is one thing that emerges 
clearly from globalization literature it is that there 1s no ‘single script’ out there. 
As Gusterson emphatically observes, ‘even before the mass migrations of colonial- 
ism and globalization scrambled societies demographically, societies did not con- 
sist of individuals with personalities and belief systems that were mass-produced 
to behave identically and consistently, but of complex patterns of integrated hetero- 
geneity’ (ibid.: 30). A third criticism that attends Huntington’s thesis relates to his 
unwillingness to factor contingency and change. Huntington tends to view 
civilizations as immutable frames. The argument here is that ‘[p]recisely because 
Huntington assumes that cultures are immutable, he mistakes a slice of historical 
time for an eternal cultural present’ (ibid.: 32-33). The unwillingness to concede 
change is particularly apparent in Gusterson’s observations about Islam. 

A fourth criticism that Gusterson advances relates to the neglect of multi- 
culturalism. Huntington remains wary of cultural intermingling and hybridization. 
He tends to view ‘cultural miscegenation [a]s dangerous and unnatural’ (ibid.: 34). 
The historical record, however, demonstrates indisputably the folly of resurrecting 
any pristine unchanging view of civilizations or cultures (ibid.: 36). A fifth charge 
Huntington is criticized for is his distortion in representing Islam. Gusterson points 
to the dangers of representing Islam as a ‘monolith’ and if anything the response 
to the ‘war on terror’ only reaffirms why such a view belies reality. To illustrate the 
point, Gusterson draws attention to the work of anthropologist Clifford Geertz 
whose work has distilled the differences, for instance, in what Islam has come to 
mean in Indonesia in marked contrast to Morocco (ibid.: 36-38). A sixth ‘sin’ that 
Huntington lends himself to is a certain innocence of method when it comes to 
documenting other cultures and civilizations. Gusterson notes that there is not a 
single foreign language source in his references, and his index of militarization 
and propensity towards violence are constructed with rather narrow terms of 
reference and ‘the use of numbers and measurements lend a superficial sheen of 
objectivity...’ (ibid.: 39). Even if one were to strictly employ Huntington’s criteria 
for indexing, Gusterson points out that *...even by his own slanted criteria ... Western 
civilization would surely have come out listed among the most militaristic on 
earth’ (ibid.: 40). 

A final folly that Huntington commits is positing the west as inherently superior 
to the rest. In yet another moment of ‘occidental narcissism’, Huntington ‘assumes 
that the West is the only civilization capable of secular reason, liberal democracy, 
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and true individualism’ (Gusterson 2005: 40; Pieterse 2003: 269). Gusterson chal- 
lenges the ‘ethnocentric’ bias in Huntington’s claim that all political ideologies 
are creations of the west. In effect Huntington endorses a ‘prescription for a rigid 
system of global cultural apartheid’ by slotting cultures indiscriminately and deny- 
ing them the possibilities of a syncretistic conversation (Gusterson 2005: 41). 


Globalization Involves Only Legal and Licit Flows 


A fourth popular fallacy surrounding globalization is that it primarily involves legal 
and licit flows alone. Nothing can be further from the truth. Carolyn Nordstrom 
in a fascinating account featuring facets of ‘unrecorded trade’ argues that °...vast 
transnational nonlegal networks ...move trillions in goods and services and mil- 
lions of people around the globe’ (2005: 138-53). What is, however, of particular 
interest is ‘...the relationships of unrecorded commodity flows from resource- 
rich locales in Africa to cosmopolitan industrial centers worldwide’ (ibid.: 140). 

Why have these flows not been the subject of commentary on globalization re- 
lative to their importance? For a fairly obvious reason—it remains extremely dif- 
ficult to outline these flows given that they are unaccounted for. It is hard to fathom 
the actual scale of these illicit economies—but by no means are they insignificant 
or miniscule. Nordstrom points out that ‘in many of the world’s countries over 
half the entire GNP is generated extralegally’ (ibid: 143). The principal consti- 
tuents of these illegal flows remain drugs, arms and human trafficking. There aré 
some available statistics on these issues. 


As much as 20 per cent of the world’s financial deposits are housed in unregu- 
lated banks and at offshore locations. The UN estimates illicit drug earnings at 
$500 billion, and profits from illicit arms industry to be of a similar size. Human 
trafficking, considered to be the third largest illicit activity after arms and drugs, 
brings in hundreds of billions of unregulated dollars a year. Of comparable 
size is the empire of gain from unregulated sex trade and pornography industries 
(ibid.). 


These illicit flows are also not confined to any one particular state. Nordstrom 
argues that 


...in the United States alone consumer fraud, corporate tax fraud and corporate 
financial crime range between $247 and $715 billion annually. India’s ‘black 
economy’ in the early 1980s was estimated at more than $60 billion dollars, 
and has grown since then. In Peru, 48 per cent of the economically active popula- 
tion works in the ‘informal’ sector; the figure is 58 per cent in Kenya, and per- 
haps even higher in Russia. Michael Camdessus, former managing director of 
the International Monetary Fund, estimates that $600,000 million is laundered 
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annually in the world, representing between 2 and 5 per cent of the world’s gross 
domestic product (2005: 144). 


It is perhaps worthwhile to reflect on the consequences this poses for both 
states and markets. Some ‘...scholars like Susan Strange and Manuel Castells ob- 
serve, criminal systems not only are globalizing but also are reconfiguring the 
very meaning of market and the very viability of the state. They write that diverse 
criminal networks are forging cross-group links, transnational associations, 
business partnerships, trade agreements, and foreign policy in unprecedented ways’ 
(Nordstrom 2005: 142). Any reflection on cultures, norms and great powers will 
have to take cognizance of modalities of estimating and controlling these flows. 
As Nordstrom accurately indicates: ‘[t]he state is not disintegrating but it no longer 
holds the paramount power it once did: nonstate and nonlegal networks are over- 
taking some of the state’s “turf”, and the boundaries between state and nonlegal are 
more porous and difficult to define in a global market’ (ibid.). 


Globalization Weakens Traditional Conceptions of State Sovereignty 


A fairly popular assumption made with regard to processes of globalization is 
that it erodes state capacity. This is the position most clearly articulated by the 
hyper-globalists who believe that ‘...the autonomy and sovereignty of nation-states 
have been eclipsed by contemporary processes of economic globalization’ (Held 
and McGrew 2001: 324). There is further an intermediate position which argues 
that globalization does not alter the standing of states—simply put the status quo 
persists. Sceptics who subscribe to this position argue that ‘old-style geopolitics 
and neo-imperialism’ continue to matter (ibid.). A third minority position argues 
that globalization in effect results in the augmentation of state capacity. I pursue 
the third line of thought here drawing largely on the work of John Torpey who cat- 
alogues systematically the efforts of states to monopolize successfully the 
‘legitimate means of movement’ (Torpey 2003: 107-27). 

Drawing attention to the classic Weberian dimension of state power—namely 
the ability to monopolize and legitimate violence, Torpey argues that state power 
is also best understood in terms of its success in similarly monopolizing the ‘means 
of movement’ permissible to both citizens and non-citizens within its territorial 
jurisdiction. He argues in this context that ‘...modern states, and the international 
state system of which they are a part, have expropriated from individuals and pri- 
vate entities the legitimate “means of movement” particularly though by no means 
exclusively across international boundaries’ (ibid.: 107). The state institutes in 
this context ‘techniques of identification’ and devices means to distinguish its 
citizenry from aliens. Torpey argues that states are in the grip of two ambivalent 
motivations—while they seek to ‘shelter’ their citizenry, they simultaneously seek 
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to ‘dominate’ as well. Thus with the advent of political modernity there comes 
into being an ‘...extensive administrative infrastructure necessary to carry out such 
regulation in a pervasive and systemic fashion’ (Torpey 2003: 110). Apart from a 
meticulously tailored administrative edifice, there also exists ‘...a body of legal 
norms designed to adjudicate claims by individuals to entry into particular spaces 
and territories’ (ibid.). 

While globalization in effect is about flows of people, ideas, commodities and ) 
capital not all of these flows must be treated as natural and not subject to state 
regulation. Particularly when it comes to the movement of people, there exists 
considerable latitude that states employ in framing their immigration policies as 
well as in restricting the flows of non-citizens. Certain flows are stigmatized and 
clearly referred to as ‘illegal’. Torpey argues that ‘[t]he point here is obviously 
not that there is no unauthorized (international) migration, but rather that such 
movement is specifically illegal; that is, we speak of illegal (often indeed of “un- - 
documented”) migration as a result of states monopolization of the legitimate 
means of movement’ (ibid.: 112). 

With globalization and the advent of newer forms of technology, there is a case 
to be argued that in fact the ‘surveillance’ capacities of states has been enhanced 
rather than diminished. Mention may be made of a whole host of technologies 
deployed to establish citizen identity. These include ‘fingerprinting, electronically 
scanned palm-prints, DNA fingerprinting and retina scans’ as well (ibid.: 120). 
Thus states may have historically unprecedented means of tabulating their 
populations and reinforcing a truism ‘that much of the necessary administrative 
capacity of modern states is rooted in writing’ (ibid.: 117). 


Globalization is a Clear Dichotomous either/or Choice 
that Faces Societies and States 


If we treat globalization as fundamentally about flows whether of people, ideas, 
commodities or capital, these flows have been a part of the human condition for 
the longue durée. It would, therefore, be inaccurate to posit globalization as a 
simple binary either/or choice. Nobel laureate Amartya Sen raises an interesting 
question when he enquires if anti-globalization protesters are really opposed to 
globalization per se. The answer he points out is negative given the reality that they 
are indeed campaigning for a more just global order. Therefore he argues that 
‘there is no real contradiction in the fact that the so-called “anti-globalization” 
protests are now among the most globalized’ events in the contemporary world 
(Sen 2004: 10). Similarly, it would be wrong to ignore the place of the market as 
an institution through much of human history. As Sen points out, *...there is no 
way of dispensing with the institutions of markets in general as an engine of 
economic growth. Using markets is like speaking prose—much depends on what 
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prose we choose to speak’ (2004: 10). Thus while the question of distributive im- 
plications is very important, this does not derogate from the need to tread cautiously 
while assessing both the historical and current status of globalization. 


Globalization Has a Fixed Teleology 


A final fallacy that I deal with here is the view that globalization has a predictable 
telos. If anything the course of human history has shown that it would be wrong 
to assume linear patterns of change. While popular writers like Thomas Friedman 
have advanced the claim that ‘new capitalism is fated to exist and expand because 
of its superior capacity to improve standards of living through consumerism...’ 
(Hertz and Nader 2005: 122). Ellen Hertz and Laura Nader in a persuasive rebuttal 
of Friedman’s claims argue that ‘...this is fatalism American style’ (ibid.: 129). 
Any discerning social scientist is unlikely to accept futuristic claims uncritically 
and if history is a guide it is not hard to see the spate of ‘unintended consequences’ 
that have emerged as a consequence of conscious human choice (Lal 1998). 


Globalization, Cultures and Great Powers 


Culture as a category lends itself to several lines of interpretation. According to 
Renato Rosaldo, there is a classical conception of culture that tends to view cultures 
in terms of a ‘self-contained whole’. This is in contrast to viewing culture “...as a 
more porous array of intersections where distinct processes crisscross from within 
and beyond its borders’ (Rosaldo 1993: 20). Culture has been likened to a ‘garage 
sale’ at least in one account where the premise is that ‘...nothing is sacred, per- 
manent or sealed off’ (ibid.: 44). This is a point that is also reinforced by the 
experience of globalization. The important element however is to recognize 
that ‘...all human conduct is culturally mediated. Culture encompasses the every- 
day and the esoteric, the mundane and the elevated, the ridiculous and the sub- 
lime. Neither high nor low, culture is all-pervasive’ (ibid.: 26). Another valid 
assumption to make about cultures is that they are ‘...learned not genetically 
encoded’ (ibid.: 26). 

However, a more fundamental question relates to the interplay of culture and 
power. Here the questions assume a more specific character. We need to ask ‘[w]Jho 
is speaking to whom, about what, for what purposes, and under what circum- 
stances?’ (ibid.: 54). According to Jean and John Comaroff, power is manifest in 
cultural terms both in hegemony and ideology. From their perspective, 
‘ „hegemony ...refer[s] to that order of signs and practices, relations and distinc- 
tions, images and epistemologies—drawn from a historically situated cultural 
field, that come to be taken for granted as the natural and received shape of the 
world and everything that inhabits it’ (Comaroff and Comaroff 2005: 210). Dis- 
tinguishing between hegemony and ideology, Comaroff and Comaroff identify 
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` the exercise of hegemony in the politics of ‘muted naturalization’, while they view 
ideology as subject to a politics of ‘articulation’ (2005: 211). When we, therefore, 
examine the connections between culture and great powers, we might not be able 
to resist the temptation to examine how hegemony naturalizes the exercise of 
power in epistemological terms as well in a discipline like international relations 
(Cox 2000: 1537-71). An equally important distinction that Comaroff and 
Comaroff make relates to ‘agentive’ and ‘non-agentive’ facets of power. While 
agentive power ‘...refers to the command wielded by human beings in specific 
historical contexts’, non-agentive power refers to power that ‘...hides, itself in the 
forms of everyday life’ (2005: 209). The truth about power is that the non-agentive 
dimension ‘...may be as effective as the most violent coercion in shaping, directing, 
even dominating social thought and action’ (ibid.: 209). 

While reflecting on culture and power especially in their more naturalized 
forms, it is perhaps worthwhile to examine if the concern with great powers in the 
discipline of international relations emerges from a culture which valorizes certain 
forms of power uncritically and treats it as a natural state of affairs. The concern 
with power in terms of greatness viewed in material capabilities might itself be a 
narrow view both of culture and power. While hegemony is ‘habit forming’, so 
also are the dominant epistemological frames of a discipline that is complicit 
with power in very fundamental ways. We might well ask if the desire to cast 
oneself in the image of the hegemon is itself a mark of ‘non-agentive power’ that 
circulates in the ambitions and desires of those aspiring to be great powers. 

This brings us to a third way of conceptualizing culture. According to Arjun 
Appadurai, cultures are not merely about the past but they also play a crucial role 
in shaping responses to the future (2004: 59-84). Culture in this conceptualization 
is about the ‘capacity to aspire’ (ibid.: 59). It remains a vital ‘navigational capacity’ 
that structures human choice (ibid.: 69). Culture also performs two other vital 
functions according to Appadurai. Drawing on the work of Albert Hirschman and 
Charlies Taylor, Appadurai points out that cultures viewed in aspirational terms 
are about securing ‘voice’ and seeking ‘recognition’ (ibid.: 66). Thus there remains 
an important performative dimension to culture viewed in these terms (ibid.: 67). 

Is then the desire to be a great power ultimately a matter of cultural inclination? 
Are certain cultures more receptive to playing a central role in the international 
system and likewise are certain cultures disinclined in playing any such role? 
These are complex questions and not amenable to easy answers simply because 
scholars studying culture have demonstrated that it is wrong to view cultures in 
terms of a simplistic ‘national type’. Ultimately, the response to these questions 
will hinge on who within a certain culture 1s being asked this question and how 
that social positioning in a sense determines a response to it. There is considerable 
internal diversity within cultures that needs to be respected and my conjecture is 
that you will find as many answers to the question as you would care for depending 
on how, to whom and in what context the question is ultimately posed. 
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Contemporary India and the ‘Great Power’ Appellation 


The idea that India is closing in on the ranks of ‘great powers’ is increasingly 
being bandied around in academic and policy circles (Cohen 2001; Nayar and 
Paul 2004). The term ‘great powers’ in this context is employed implicitly and 
sometimes explicitly in the conventional neo-realist frame as encompassing a 
combination of strategic and economic capabilities, which in India’s case is seen 
as altering its location (from a middle power to an ‘emerging’/great power) in 
terms of the systemic evaluation of the ‘distribution of capabilities’ criterion (Waltz 
1979: 79-101). Prior to delving into whether this is indeed true; I briefly consider 
some arguments being advanced to support the thesis that India is headed towards 
a ‘preat power’ standing. 

Arguably, the staunchest advocate of this stance is Raja Mohan who in a 
recent article in Foreign Affairs makes the case that ‘India is now emerging as the 
swing state in the global balance of power’ (2006: 17). According to Raja Mohan, 
this implies that the west is now compelled ‘to engage India on its own terms’ 
(ibid.: 18). Is this an accurate assessment? Reading through this particular account 
one gets the impression that India is already another ‘great power’. Notice, for in- 
stance, a universal register of great power proclivities being discussed. Raja Mohan 
remarks ‘alliance formation and balancing are tools in the kits of all great powers— 
and so they are likely to be in India’s as well’ (ibid.: 30). If all it took to be a great 
power was merely to behave like one, there would be several contenders for the 
‘great power’ tag. 

However, a closer look at the domestic face of Indian politics reveals that there 
is plenty of homework to be done on basic issues—provision of health, housing, 
education and livelihood on an equitable basis to a vast majority of our people. 
None of this is disguised by great power semantics and calls for an act of domestic 
political will. It does not take an astute political scientist to notice this imperative. 
A contribution to the same volume of Foreign Affairs, by Gurcharan Das is closer 
to the mark, at least in one respect when he argues that India *...will reach greatness 
only when every Indian has access to a good school, a working health clinic, and 
clean drinking water’ (2006: 16). This brings us to the other dimension, namely, 
the prerequisite of a robust state to ensure this is a translatable programme of ac- 
tion. Here, perhaps Das’s diagnosis is fallacious when he argues that ‘[t]he middle 
class withdrew from the state system long ago. Now, even the poor afe depending 
more and more on private services. The government merely needs to catch up’ 
(ibid.: 13). If this were true of the middle classes you would not have the statis-. 
tically challenging numbers you see outside government-run hospitals or schools 
on a daily basis. There is an enormous demand even amongst the Indian middle 
classes for affordable health and education and the state has a vital role to play 
here. We must not conflate current inability to meet the demand with a lack of de- 
mand for state services. 
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A large part of the estimation of great power standing for India has to do with 
our current economic growth rates and the potential it holds. While we could be 
optimistic about the sustainability of these rates of growth, we cannot forget that 
fifty years is a long way to go if we are to be persuaded by the Goldman Sachs 
projections. These projections are suspect given the time frames they dabble in 
and a whole range of potentially unexplained variables that the analyst remains 
blind to at the current political juncture.” Fareed Zakaria who is otherwise upbeat 
about a ‘rising India’ warns that the business of estimations such as that of Goldman 
Sachs is at the end of the day ‘treacherous business’ (2006). The point about schisms 
within India does not escape close observers. Zakaria writes that ‘the country 
might have several Silicon Valleys, but it also has three Nigerias within it, more 
than 300 million people living on less than a dollar a day. India is home to 40 per 
cent of the world’s poor and has the world’s second largest HIV population. But 
that is the familiar India, the India of poverty and disease’ (ibid.). He is, however, 
open to the possibility of a break from the past. In his affirmative prose, ‘[t]he 
India of the future contains all this but also something new. You can feel the change 
even in the midst of the slums’ (ibid.). 

Another well-known scholar on Indian nuclear behaviour, George Perkovich 
does not mince words when he claims that ‘...if analysts of international power are 
correct, then the most empowering course will be the one that provides the greatest 
mass of the Indian populace with the education, infrastructure, and political- 
economic liberty and security necessary to lead productive lives. The most suc- 
cessful course will be the one that strengthens the cohesion and allegiance of the 
greatest number of India’s diverse citizens and groups’ (2003). Suspicious of the 
accent on military strength, Perkovich argues that ‘[nJuclear weapons cannot grow 
an economy, gain international market share, or win political support for a nation’s 
demands to shape the political-economic order’ (ibid.). Perkovich is not alone in 
his suspicion of military strength as a guarantor of great power standing. Dilip 
Mohite, for instance, also affirms that 


[i]t makes little sense to talk of India as the fourth power on the basis of its 
military capability, given the global economic power of Japan and Germany. 
Furthermore, the increasing interconnectedness of the world economy as well 
as increasing interstate interdependence have made the unilateral exercise of 
military power extremely difficult, if not impossible (1993: 9). 


India’s biggest asset remains its democracy. As pertinently suggested, it ‘has 
imparted to [India] a distinct identity, and which is a true global currency of pol- 
itical legitimacy: it is a form of political capital that has been amassed over the 
past five and a half decades’ (Khilnani 2004). 

* I have benefited from discussions with Anindya Saha with regard to this particular dimension. 
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An overall assessment of India as a gteat power in my view should induce 
caution before we make any large unsubstantiated claims. While there is enormous 
potential that shows signs of promise, it would be unrealistic to overlook the mes- 
sage the human development index provides about India. In 2006, India was ranked 
126 amongst various states of the world (UNDP 2006). The index considered life 
expectancy at birth, adult literacy rate, combined enrolment ratio for primary, 
secondary and tertiary schools and standard of living assessed in terms of pur- 
chasing power parity income. While the index may have its own limitations, it 
does not derogate from Perkovich’s note of caution, ‘India, to be great, has more 
urgent things to do’ (2003). 


November 2006 
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The processes associated with the inevitability of globalization are patently not market-driven, 

there is a social dimension to the so-called economic compulsion Therefore, neither the global- 

ization discourse nor the general equilibrium model acknowledges the mstitutional differences 

and social determmants of markets, because they are presented as homogenous and convergent. — 
The inadequacy of the first generation of economic reforms associated with the Washington 

Consensus and also of the institutional emphasis of the second generation of reforms of the 

post-Washington Consensus highlighted a missing social and political dimension. Though 

their emphases vary and complement each other, no set of reforms acknowledges the vital 

political character of the situated agents in context, as both generations of reforms are orvented 

towards the harmonization of policies 


While attempting a discussion on the limits of the Washington and post-Washington 
Consensus this article places emphasis on the situated agent in context, in order 
to stress the importance of the actors in the social, political and economic processes, 
as they dialectically influence or are being influenced by, the conditions which 
surround them. In addition to the material circumstances, the role of ideas is also 
stressed within specific historical moments and geographical limits. Being able 
to trace different trajectories of reforms, which, in turn, are concurrent with tenden- 
cies and counter-tendencies at play, has proved beneficial for stressing the socially 
embedded dynamics, where power interactions contribute towards the contingency 
of open ended systems which do not follow deterministic law-like regularities 
(Hay 1996, 2002; Jessop 1990). The philosophically consistent, theoretically 
informed and empirically grounded claims clearly allow us to highlight the im- 
portance of relationships which are not amenable to direct observation. This article 
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aims to analyse the strategically selective international context with both material 
and ideational elements in it which has influenced, but never determined, the 
pace, scope and depth of contemporary social, economic and political transform- 
ation in some Latin American countries. Clearly, the international contexts and 
dimensions cannot be ignored, and need to be carefully scrutinized. 

As a way of coping with the uncertainty of the social processes of change, 
there has been an emphasis on institutional reforms to complement the economic 
restructuring of developing countries. Yet, the deficiency of the post- Washington 
Consensus lies in its inattentiveness to the pivotal role played by actors, its recom- 
mending a deterministic notion of convergence and its assumption that abstract 
economic equilibrium will deliver growth with equity. It is difficult to believe 
that this will happen, as the second generation of reforms assumes that if equitable 
growth has not been reached, it is because of the incompleteness of the undertaken . 
adjustment, rather than ill advice. 


Globalization and its Market Drive Delusion 


Contrary to claims, globalization 1s never a structured, ahistorical, single condition 
against which no alternatives can be offered (Hay and Marsh 2000; Held et al. 
1999; Ohmae 1990, 1996; Strange 1994, 1996). Regarding this presumption of 
inevitability, Watson attempts to suggest why the political discourse of globaliza- 
tion is often presented as an economically driven homogenizing force. He focuses 
on its roots in orthodox neo-classical economic theory. According to him, the gen- 
eral equilibrium model can be considered as a precursor of the globalizing assump- 
tion that markets are unaffected by institutional differences and social determinants, 
as markets are closely linked across time and space (Watson 2003). Without realiz- 
ing that the assumptions of such analytical models are unrealistic, and the fact 
that equilibrium is only a property achieved within the model, it has been used in 
an ideological fashion, prescribing political and economic courses of action. Eco- 
nomic jargon and technicalities of the model aside, the reconstruction of a pure 
exchange economy under conditions of perfect competition is invoked in simplistic 
and misleading portraits of globalization, establishing popular frameworks of 
- reference which have spread beyond academia (ibid.). 

The problem with the mapplicability of the general equilibrium model is its 
mismatch with reality, as itis with most of the mathematically oriented orthodox 
neo-classical models which are based on abstract assumptions, positivist ontology 
and deductivist inferences (Lawson 1997, 2003). Suffice it to say that such pos- 
itivist ontology is prone to deterministic analysis in social science because of the 
impossibility of conducting closed system experimentation. Unlike natural science, 
the social sciences are characterized by their lack of experimental control and the 
inexactness of their findings. Equally problematical is the fact that deductivism 
makes inferences from the general to the particular, formulating laws in terms of 
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constant conjectures which are simply considered to be universally valid. More- 
over, another critical issue with the equilibrium models in particular, and mathe- 
matical modelling in general, is that they are incompatible with a focus on the 
intention of actors. Not only is this issue not considered but the assumption that 
there is only one rational course of action and, therefore, only one ‘rational choice’, 
denies the capability of any agent to decide on an alternative course of action. By 
not according importance to the intention of actors, indeterminacy is taken out of 
the processes, but this in turn is the only mechanism which guarantees that the 
conditions of equilibrium are not violated (Lawson 1997, 2003). 

Following Polanyi, I argue that economic activities form a part of broader 80- 
cial relations, and that they are not reducible to exchange transactions. Production 
and distribution are also key components of economic processes (Polanyi 1957). 
Furthermore, it is also stressed that the artificial commodification of labour, money, 
land and knowledge, provides a context which is biased toward certain political 
outcomes. This commodification has shaped many contemporary economic formu- 
lations, namely, the idea that money should be supplied by self-adjusting mechan- 
isms, the creation of labour markets, and the promotion of free trade.’ Such economic 
delusion has been forcefully defended by orthodox neo-classical economists, who, 
by emphasizing market exchanges as dominant transactional modes, have paid 
little attention to issues of production and redistribution.” 

Because all economic activities have a social context, they are nothing but dif- 
ferent forms of actions which are socially situated. Therefore, institutions of all 
kinds are basically social constructions (Granovetter 1985, 1992; Granovetter 
and Swedberg 1992; Swedberg 1991, 1994). Viewed from this ideational angle, 
market exchanges can also be considered as social constructions which tend to 
reproduce the idea originally suggested by Adam Smith that it is the propensity of 
man ‘to barter, truck and exchange one thing for another’ (Smelser and Swedberg 
1994; Swedberg 1994). Despite the absence of the profit motive those assumptions 
have laid the foundations for contemporary emphasis on exchange relations. Ortho- 
dox neo-classical economists have consistently argued that these relations are 
pre-existing and, therefore, are not open to challenge. It is such assumptions of 
the propensity to exchange that feed the delusion that globalization is merely 
market driven. It is also one which has materially shaped the world we live in to 
a considerable extent. 


| Polanyi does not mention knowledge as another fictitious commodity For him, commodifica- 
tion takes place when man and nature are considered to be available for sale, and when the operation 
of markets for land aims to extract rent from ıt. Likewise, the market for labour produces profits in 
the form of wages, and interest 1s considered the gain which can be obtained from money markets 
(Polanyi 1957) 

2 Benefiting from an anthropological perspective, Polanyi argues that there are important ways in 
which an economy has historically been orgamzed, such as reciprocity, redistnbution, exchange and 
householding All of these organizing principles of behaviour follow social arrangements and make 
use of different patterns such as centnicity and symmetry, autarchy and market. For some ancient 
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Multilateralism and Regionalism Trends 


Nowhere are the assumptions about exchange relations being the driving force of 
social process more evident than in the works of orthodox neo-classical economists 
on regional or preferential trade areas. Since Viner wrote about trade diversion 
and trade creation in the 1950s, the debate has evolved through different phases 
(Bhagwati 1999; Bhagwati et al. 1998). 

Contemporary orientation towards convergence criteria and its push for harmon- 
ization represents a contrasting approach to the Calvo Doctrine preferred by Latin. 
Americans some decades ago.’ Yet, regulatory frameworks and doctrines aside, it 
is evident that foreign direct investment (FDI) is highly concentrated amongst the 
most developed economies of the world, which cluster in three main regions. 
They are Western Europe, particularly European Union members, North America, 
especially the United States, and East Asia, mainly Japan and China. Even though 
there has been an increase in the volume, value and frequency of FDI outflows and 
inflows among specific developing economies, the biggest share remains clearly 
concentrated in the tnad (Mansfield and Milner 1997, 1999). 

The delusion of market inevitability is manifested in various forms. In keeping 
with the underlying assumption that exchange relations drive social processes, 
exponents of neo-classical orthodoxy have discussed whether regional or prefer- 
ential trade agreements constitute building blocks or stumbling blocks in the cre- 
ation of a multilateral trade order. Universal, free and open trade is meant to be 
the ultimate goal, not only for governments, but also for international society. In 
strictly normative terms, the proliferation of trade agreements since the 1980s is 
perceived to be inherently discriminatory, as it is feared that they detract from 


societies, the reciprocal and redistributive practices in particular were organized to guarantee order 
in production and distribution (Polanyi 1992, 1996). 

> This was named after an Argentinean drplomat, who argued that jurisdiction in international 
Investment disputes lies with the country in which the Investment is located. Thus, the investor has 
no recourse but to use the local courts and remedies, and must waive diplomatic protection from 
their home countries Formulated in the mid-nineteenth century, a period of tme m which the relatively 
newly independent Letin American countries constantly faced threats, miltary interventions and 
wars against foreign states, ıt umed to provide a legal shield against extra-territonal regulations 
from foreagn countnes which tended to oversee the host national laws and rules. The Calvo Doctrine 
would prohibit the use of diplomatic intervention as a method of enforcmg private claims before 
local remedies have been oxhausted. Clauses of the doctrine can be found ın constitutions, treaties, 
statutes and contracts, as they are used mainly in concession contracts, they attempted to give local 
courts final jurisdiction and to obviate any appeals to diplomatic intervention. 

Narrower in scope than the Calvo Doctrine, from which it grew, the Drago Doctrine, formulated 
by another Argentinean, maintained that no public debt should be collected from a sovereign state by 
armed forces or through the occupation of its territory by a foreign country. 

Following those doctrines, some Latn American countnes delayed entering international investment 
agreements until the 19800. However, since then they have accepted international arbitration to resolve 
disputes between mvestors and governments. 
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true liberalization and, therefore, fragment the world trading system (Bhagwati 
and Panagariya 1999; Panagariya 1999). Yet, it is possible to see that such an 
outcome is very unlikely. It is necessary to take into consideration that different 
levels of negotiation, i.e., regional and multilateral ones, are not, strictly speaking, 
opposed to each other as the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and 
the General Agreement on Trade in Services (GATS) make evident. For the Doha 
Round there is one important issue to -bear in mind. The Most Favoured Nation 
(MEN) treatment must not be confused with universalism, as it applies to members 
only. Thus, inclusive as it is, it falls short of being universal. Regarding the trade 
of goods, the exception to the MFN clause is article XXIV of GATT, which entails 
permission to set customs unions and free trade areas. Even if it provides that 
duties and other regulations are not to be increased or made more restrictive than 
the ones previously in effect, it has been a controversial subject. Furthermore, 
Part IV, added in the mid-1960s to benefit mainly developing countries, along 
with the enabling clause of the late 1970s, has also been criticized on the ground 
of inconsistency and overlap which violates the letter and spirit of the accord 
(Panagariya 1999). In addition to goods, GATS article V requires countries to 
refrain from raising the overall level of barriers beyond what existed prior to the 
agreement. It also provides for arbitration between parties (Bhagwati 1999; 
Panagariya 1999; Serra et al. 1997). 

Economic exchanges, typically exemplified by trade, are regarded as forces 
which, if open, deliver growth. Therefore, there is supposed to be a great incentive 
for most economies of the world to completely open their markets, although there 
is no conclusive evidence of this (Rodrik 1999). Furthermore, ceteris paribus it 1s 
argued that such openings work as an integrating force bringing economies to- 
gether. In this respect, it is sometimes associated with the idea of integration. 
Nevertheless, integration is not merely an economically driven phenomenon. With 
the benefit of hindsight, it is not difficult to observe that, in historical terms, free 
trade has been the exception rather than the rule. Protectionism has been a pervasive 
feature of the world economy, where the champions of liberalism abroad restrict 
access to some of their specific and valuable markets and niches (Gilpin 2001). 

Along with market concerns, there have also been experiences of policy driven 
regional integration with various mixes of motives in the European Union, the 
North America Free Trade Agreement and the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation, 
etc. Limiting the explanation of contemporary regionalism to exchange relations 
can be quite misleading and provides a partial and deterministic picture. For, eco- 
nomic activities must not be considered in isolation, only leading the social pro- 
cesses. On the contrary, economic activities are part of these processes, because 
they are subsumed in a broader social context. Although they are crucially im- 
portant factors to take into account, this is not the same thing as saying that we 
can reduce our analysis of social and political processes to purely economic terms, 
as we run the risk of falling into deterministic accounts. 
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Amongst the extra-economic reasons presented by orthodox neo-classical econ- 
omists for developing economies to pursue international trade and investment 
agreements, some of the political issues highlighted include security, bargaining ^ 
power, cooperation and ‘lock in’ effects (World Bank 2000a). In most of the cases 
the promotion of less intensive regulatory frameworks for economic activities, 
converting non-tariff barriers into diminishing tariffs, liberalizing trade and invest- 
ment flows, lowering inflation rates and implementing the privatization initiatives 
of government owned enterprises has represented an alignment with economic ~ 
orthodoxy. Furthermore, those economic adjustments are now presented as incom- 
plete and in need of being matched with institutional reforms. 


The Political Contingency of Regional Social Processes 


The assumption that the openness of an economy is correlated to its rate of growth 
is not supported by any conclusive evidence. Not only is there a weak co-relation 
between trade barrier levels and long-term growth, but it is also contingent on 
some complementary policies and institutions (Rodrik 1999). Moreover, the con- 
cern for equity is non-existent and the systematic neglect of the role and capabilities 
of agencies renders neo-classical economic orthodoxy controversial and unrealistic. 
Even though it is important to highlight the significance of investment and 
macro-economic policies, the claim that the more open an economy is the greater 
the rates of growth, is contrary to the empirical evidence of the lost decade of 
economic growth in Latin America and some other regions of the world. It is no 
secret that such inconsistencies have systematically been ignored by neo-classical 
economists. In addition, the series of economic and financial crises which have 
occurred since the 1980s have been seized as opportunites to restructure economies. 
In particular, they have been the premise for the introduction of a new ‘free market’ 
orientation, as defended originally by the Washington Consensus and, currently, 
by the post- Washington Consensus. The controversy arises because in many cases, 
the imposition or induction of detailed economic prescriptions on legitimate gov- 
ernments has gone beyond theoretical consistency or empirical evidence. However, 
there does seem to be a stronger link between an economy with high rates of 
economic growth and the ability to attract trade and flows of FDI (ibid.). 
Nonetheless, to leave aside issues of governance and accountability by privileg- 
ing alleged market imperatives is problematic and irresponsible. A key deficiency 
of the former structural adjustment programmes, which themselves are externally 
induced and vertically implemented from the top of society to the bottom, lies in 
the failure to give due consideration to the participation of social groups. Within 
a democratic decision-making process, the decision to submit to external disciplines 
runs the risk of being counter-productive, especially if unsatisfied domestic con- 
stituencies and demands are relegated in order to meet other demands or objectives. 
Subjecting economies to an imposed market discipline, which constrains without 
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determining the orientation of public policies, raises problems of democratic gov- 
ernance, because financial markets and actors are empowered over other social 
constituencies (Rodrik 1999). Needless to say, such a course of action is unaccount- 
able, therefore undemocratic and unacceptable, both in terms of economic effi- 
ciency and societal outcomes. Then, a former uncritical acceptance of neo-classical 
economic axioms is transformed into a domestic self-induced political priority. 
Since openness guarantees neither growth nor equity, the orientation of economic 
policies is clearly a political decision, because markets are subsumed in larger so- 
cial and political systems. 

Without undermining the importance of economic activities and exchanges, it 
is clear that they are not the only factors which explain the second wave of regional 
and preferential agreements. For regionalism, geographical proximity and contigu- 
ity are quite as important as the cohesion of the region. The latter can be understood 
in historical, social, economic, political, organizational and even military terms. 
Since the limits of a region do not necessarily need to coincide with national 
boundaries, their multidimensional character is something which must not be 
overlooked (Fawcett and Hurrell 1995; Mansfield and Milner 1997, 1999). As 
with globalization, regionalism is a process always in the making, in which ten- 
dencies and counter-tendencies interact, led by situated agents in context. Rather 
than being contradictory to international, global, transnational or national trends, 
regionalism is symbiotic and it coexists with other dynamic and open ended pro- 
cesses, such as local agendas, at the same time as it contributes towards their 
never ending modification. Therefore, regionalism is never an organizing principle 
for any system, because it constitutes only one of the many pillars supporting an 
evolving international order. 

Regionalism has been a process originated from within society. It is a process 
from within and from below the particular regions themselves; indeed it is much 
more so than has been acknowledged hitherto. It has allowed a significant role for 
agencies to engage and develop their own varieties of social, political, military, 
regulatory and economic environments as well as trends and counter-trends. One 
of the reasons for such dynamism lies in the comprehensive multidimensional 
processes by which social, political, economic and cultural—fonmal and informal— 
networking has developed. They are, in many important respects, not necessarily 
following their own governments. Consider the example of migration trends; de- 
spite government efforts to halt the flow of migrants, to those who aspire for a 
higher living standard these trends are stronger and more numerous than the official 
disincentives to curb migration. 

Sadly, despite discursive and marketing strategies, a comprehensive approach 
attentive to specific social and political conditions is not the sort which is promoted 
by international organizations. Bearing in mind the leverage which these organ- 
izations have, the recommendations they make, the goals they aim for, the methods 
they use and the orientation of their policies, in a number of cases they tend to 
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follow doctrinaire mandates, rather than tailoring appropriate suggestions. The 
controversy surrounding the second generation of economic reforms for several 
countries, which are either currently undergoing or have undergone structural ad- 
justment programmes in the past, is of relevance. Because they aim to emphasize 
the role of institutions as complementary tools for market mechanisms, they leave 
untouched key unrealistic and inconsistent assumptions and methods. Paying spe- 
cific attention to the case of the World Bank, the next section analyses and illustrates 
the ostensible friendliness of ‘self-adjusting’ and ‘self-regulating’ markets along- 
side institutional frameworks, as they have been identified as exemplifying the 
influence of the post-Washington Consensus. 


Adding Friendship Axioms: 
Markets in Need of Institutional Complements 


The World Bank, as one of the most important international organizations engaged 
in helping member countries reach higher levels of development, has been heavily 
criticized for the inadequacy of its recommendations and the ‘one size fits all’ 
prescriptions for its member countries. The ‘market friendly’ approach which this 
organization promotes is by no means unproblematic. Consider, for instance, the 
recommended strategies for matching the state’s role with its capabilities, on the 
one hand, and the advice to raise the state’s capabilities by reinvigorating public 
institutions on the other. We are told that the main task of the state is to find ways 
to narrow the gaps between the demands placed by its different constituencies and 
its ability to undertake and promote efficient collective action (World Bank 1997). 
Adopting a Polanyian perspective, it can be said that the World Bank’s recom- 
mended strategy to match the state’s role with its capabilities is oriented towards 
commodification processes. It induces certain specific courses of action for the 
governments to operate as complements of markets, as it explicitly gives a re- 
cipe for delimiting actions, specifying omissions and advising on strategies. For 
the World Bank, the top priorities for developing economies include achieving 
and maintaining macro-economic stability, the attraction of private investment, 
economic consistency among governmental policies, and the aim on investing in 
infrastructure and social services. Furthermore, it recommends establishing a 
foundation of law and protecting vulnerable sectors of society and the environment. 
In so doing, it not only gives economic advice but, most importantly, it also adds 
a more explicit political dimension to its recommendations.‘ 


* In order to reach the aim of raising the state’s capacity to undertake and deliver efficient collective 
action by reinvigorating public institutions, the World Bank believes that abiding by the rule of law 
is a necessary, but not a sufficient, condition for reaching the goal of sustamable development. The 
provision of openness, transparency and incentives to follow the rules and keep arbitrary action in 
check aims to avotd the ‘lawlessness syndrome’. The recommended reforms for the macro-economic 
policies focus on exchange rates, fiscal and trade policies, whereas the reforms in the mshtutional 
structures pay attention to regulation, social services, finances and infrastrocture. 
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Even though the World Bank pays attention to the role and potential of human 
agency, there seems to be more emphasis on channelling or orientating the actors’ 
capabilities towards economic imperatives. In this view, the inculcation of market 
oriented rationality habits could be considered as a core element of the unitary 
actor profile which is attentive to the institutional framework, on the one hand, but 
also of the state’s set of strategies, on the other. Since economic rationality needs 
to be constructed, as it is not naturally given, the induced performances of the 
rational unitary actor legitimize the construction of positivist philosophical pos- 
itions and the stance of neo-classical economic orthodoxy. Institutional reforms, 
such as the ones undertaken for the implementation of structural and sectoral eco- 
nomic adjustment programmes, are constructed as vital components of the context 
in which agencies are situated. Furthermore, the modification in the role of the 
state aims to reinforce the creation of economic rationality, inducing the making 
of ‘homo economicus’ within an institutional environment (Williams 1999). 

In addition to the dissemination of the World Bank’s structural view of the 
state, it places a heavy emphasis on the scope and importance of institutional re- 
forms. From this perspective, it comes as no surprise that the set of formal and in- 
formal rules in a society which shape human interaction are crucial for economic 
performance (North 1990). According to the World Bank, the state should match 
its institutional capabilities and actions, if it is to provide a consistent implementa- 
tion of policies. Moreover, it further contends that institutions and governments 
can play a role in ameliorating and narrowing technical knowledge gaps and inform- 
ation asymmetries, which is crucial for improving development and standards of 
living (World Bank 1998). Since it is acknowledged that institutions matter as 
one of the core elements of an inclusive social process which is responsive to 
changing circumstances, they are crucial for various tasks such as governance, 
negotiation, coordination and regulation (World Bank 1999). Highlighting not 


The message that the state should act as a ‘partner, catalyst and facilitator’, at the same tume that 
it needs to reinvigorate the public institutions which provide the foundahons of the markets, makes 
the World Bank adopt a structural perspective on the fluid dynamic of the processes of social change. 
Since it 1s contended that economic transactions and activities do not take place in static conditions, 
the social and political embeddedness of markets bring uneasiness, indeterminacy and contingency 
to the processes. At this point it is important to stress that the capacity for change lies in the way ın 
which policies are implemented, because agencies have a role to play. The demal of thear power to 
embark on and undertake processes of social change, undoubtedly, promotes, eather openly or covertly, 
inaction, passive behaviour, submission and acceptance of the status quo. Although a macro-economic 
stable environment might be important in the supposed justification for the attraction of trade and 
investment flows, social and political particularities need to be taken into account as well. This 1s not 
the same thing as saying that the context ın which market players are situated determines the final 
outcome of each transaction. Rather, the point being stressed is that collective and individual actors 
alike have the potential to influence, promote and achieve changes 
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only policies, but also processes, institutions are perceived by World Bank officials 
to be fundamental prerequisites for the achievement of sustainable economic devel- 
opment (World Bank 2001).° 

However, important as these arguments are, they leave out one important aspect. 
They fail to recognize that institutions themselves cannot guarantee any specific 
outcome at all. None considers that the role played by agencies is crucial for the 
achievement of economic, political and social goals. Institutions are never a suf- 
ficient condition for change, as they need to be processed endogenously by the 
situated agents in context. Furthermore, whatever the character of social change, 
in its economic, political and cultural dimensions, they must become part of the 
actors, either as individual or collective ‘participation and ownership’ (Stiglitz 
1998a, 1998b). Only by endogenously digesting, internally incorporating and repro- 
ducing the dynamics of change can actors contribute to the ongoing tendencies and 
counter-tendencies featured in all social processes. Adopting a Foucaultian perspec- 
tive on power it can be argued that power is immanent in all social interactions 
and, also, that the capability for transformation is not structurally determined by 
institutional features (Foucault 1976, 1977, 1979). Where a qualitative social, 
political or economic transformation is required, the political character of power 
as a core factor of change needs to be taken into account. 

Influential and important as international organizations are, their opinions are 
formulated with the assumption that the existence of a profit rationale is sufficient 
for all social activities. Even though it is no doubt important for private firms, 
when it comes to the public sector, concerns other than economic objectives are 
relevant. According to Polanyi, the expansion of markets and economic activities 
creates the need for a guarantee and expansion of social protection from the markets 
(1957, 1992, 1996). While on the other hand, for Schumpeter, the cyclical fluc- 
tuations which foster the continual emergence of new economic and social forms 
are never exclusively economic (1934, 1954, 1996). Unlike labour and land which 
are naturally given, money and knowledge are socially produced, but have also 
been commodified. In so doing, they are incorporated into a discursively induced 
trend modelled on asocial and ahistorical assumptions and axioms. 


3 The organizational leverage which international organizations display in the promotion of their 
‘market fnendly’ and institutional agenda cannot be ignored by developing countries. Consider, for 
instance, the World Bank’s recommendations for building effective institutions. They include the ad- 
vice to render complementary existing institutions, human capabilities and technologies. It is also 
recommended that successful innovation can help institutions work, even if some innovation efforts 
may not be successful Additionally, flows of open information and trade are regarded as fundamental 
for connecting market players, while the promotion of competition among jurisdictions and diverse 
actors such as firms and mdividuals is highly ranked as well The picture we get from this is that 
inshtuhonal design is relevant for firms, government and society, and being a channel of information 
about market conditions, goods and participants ıs an important function for the state to perform. 
Another relevant issue is the definition and enforcement of property nghts and contracts. 
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With the benefit of hindsight after various decades of monitoring and evaluating 
a range of different experiences associated with the processes of economic restruc- 
turing, the World Bank has attempted to incorporate political and social insights 
into its analysis, as the last series of its reports shows. For instance, without down- 
grading the importance of ‘economic fundamentals’, the inclusion of social and 
political insights for attacking poverty emphasize the promotion of economic 
opportunities, the facilitation of empowerment and the enhancing of security for 
the worst-off. This is an issue which should not be postponed any longer. Never- 
theless, the World Bank affirms the role of institutions and their interactions with 
some other social and political factors, such as their power to help in reducing the 
vulnerability, lack of voice, power and representation that feature in poverty scen- 
arios (World Bank 2001). The World Bank, echoing the claims of many neo-classical 
economists, has stressed the ‘creative’ side and potentiality of institutions as helpful 
devices for achieving stronger rates of growth and, supposedly, of development 
as well. However, little attention has been paid to the ‘destructive’ side of institu- 
tions if they are poorly implemented and inadequately organized. Weak institutions 
are not neutral with respect to their surrounding social and political contexts, as 
they tend to favour specific sectors and constituencies. Furthermore, the repetition 
of poor institutional practices not only hurts people who do not benefit from any 
privilege, but also due to its path-dependant character, it increases the degree of 
difficulty which challengers encounter when they attempt to break the inertial and 
harmful formal and informal rules and practices. In an attempt to break off from - 
such inertia, the World Bank is publicly committed to work for the achievement 
of the mutually reinforcing millennium development goals (MDGs), viz. promotion 
of gender equality, primary and secondary school enrolment and health services, 
along with the reduction of poverty, infant and maternal mortality rates and en- 
vironmental degradation, by 2015 (ibid.). Nonetheless, its Bretton Woods sibling, 
the International Monetary Fund, sticks more firmly to ‘self-adjusting’ and ‘self- 
regulating’ assumptions in its work. 

However, it would be unfair not to recognize that there has been an evolution- 
ary lesson with regard to development processes for the World Bank. Originally, 
the emphasis was put more on growth, whereas nowadays equity concerns have 
broadened the agenda. The emphasis on institutions is now reflected on the post- 
Washington Consensus which was built upon them. It is precisely to the institutional 
perspective presented and promoted by the Bretton Woods organizations and the 
Washington Consensus that I now turn in the next section of this article, where 
I engage in an exploration of the first generation and second generation of economic 
reforms in Latin America, as perceived and promoted in Washington. 


Inadequacy of Macro-economic and Institutional Reforms 


The economic reforms which have been implemented in Latin America since the 
early 1980s have been discursively constructed as a response to the international 
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debt crisis. The international debt protlems were regarded by neo-classical econ- 
omists as mainly insolvency difficulties. Therefore, their peers working within 
the Bretton Woods organizations pushed for structural adjustment programmes 
where economies were perceived to have failed, while pursuing import substitution 
industrialization programmes. Since major banks in the United States were mainly 
affected by the insolvency of some Latin American economies, finding themselves 
unable to redeem their international debt, the Federal Reserve applied pressure to 
prevent damage to the US banking system and to prevent the crisis from spilling 
over to other debtors. Using a case by case approach, the pragmatic renegotiation 
of debt rescheduling was followed by the implementation of different strategies 
such as the Brady and Baker plans and the modification of the International Monet- 
ary Fund (IMF) conditionality. The former, for instance, focused mainly on struc- 
tural adjustment, placing particular emphasis on stringent reforms aiming to achieve 
balance of payments adjustment. IMF conditionality started to expand from macro- 
economic concerns to agendas which came to be known as the Washington Con- 
sensus and the second generation of economic reforms. 

Even though the promotion of prosperity is considered to be the main goal of 
the IMF, by confining itself to neo-classical economic models which tend to focus 
solely on observed factors, its performance has fallen short of its goals and its 
modus operandi remains controversial. Jt has been argued that political will and 
trust from IMF’s members are key factors in the selection of loan candidates, as 
well as in assessing their performance (Vreeland 2003). In some cases, reaching 
an economic agreement with the IMF can provide a government with an external 
justification for imposing domestic economic reforms and for shifting the blame 
to the Fund. In this way, unpopular policies are tied to external conditionality, 
increasing degrees of leverage and raising the costs for national constituencies of 
rejecting them. Since the responsibility for the implementation of the economic 
programmes lies with a government which reaches an agreement with the IMF, 
there is always room for manoeuvre tc decide what policies to adopt, with what 
severity and when (ibid.). Thus, the role of agency remains crucial, despite dis- 
cursive allegations to the contrary. 

The IMF programmes discourage growth, worsen inequity and hold a mixed 
record on the promotion of stability. The implementation of their agreements by 
a number of countries shows patterns of deceleration of economic growth and in- 
creasingly inequitable redistributions of income, benefiting the better-off at 
the expense of the worse-off (ibid. 2003). Typically, stabilization and economic 
adjustment programmes, as designed by the IMF, have historically tied loans to 
different sets of conditionality. Furthermore, the fact that the IMF only reaches 
agreements with Ministries of Finance in member countries bypasses the approval 
of some other branches of the government, as no ratification is required exante 
(ibid.). Yet, in agreements with the IMF, the required policy changes are made ex- 
post and the resources which are lent ta the member countries are made available 
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over the course of the agreement, but only if the observed policy changes are 
considered to be sufficient and satisfactory. The pragmatism of these mechanisms 
means that ratification or the approval of other branches of the government, if 
required for specific policy changes laid out in the agreement, need be of no 
concern to the IMF. It is only the executive of the country which needs to deal 
with them (Vreeland 2003). 

The Washington Consensus has been associated with the ideological agenda 
of neo-liberalism for which economists such as Friedman and von Hayek were 
noted, along with the economic programmes implemented during the 1980s and 
associated with Prime Minister Thatcher in the United Kingdom and President 
Ronald Reagan in the United States. The label was originally intended to describe 
a set of economic policy reforms and instruments that reached a certain degree of 
agreement among officials at the United States Congress, international financial 
institutions such as the IMF, the World Bank and the Inter-American Development 
Bank, economic agencies of the US government, the Federal Reserve and think 
tanks (Williamson 1990). However, the consensus was acknowledged as one for 
countries other than the United States to follow. The main goal of the Washington 
Consensus was the reactivation and promotion of economic growth in Latin America 
yet, precluding any concern for redistribution. Indeed, the policy instruments con- 
sidered included: (a) the elimination of fiscal deficits; (b) the redirection of public 
expenditures towards primary education, bealth and mfrastructure; (c) the broadening 
of the tax base; (d) positive but moderate interest rates; (e) the use of a competitive 
exchange rate to induce growth in non-traditional exports; (f) progressive replace- 
ment of qualitative trade restrictions by decreasing tariffs; (g) abolition of FDI 
barriers; (A) privatization of government enterprises; (i) deregulation for the entry 
of firms and competition, and; (J) provision of secure property rights (ibid.). The 
set of economic policies became guidelines for the governments of the region 
to implement. 

In practice, some points such as financial liberalization were eagerly imple- 
mented, whereas others such as tax reforms fell short of the original aspirations.° 
Nevertheless, the overall results for the Latin American economies after years of 
implementation of economic restructuring are still highly disappointing even today. 
Not only have the desired rates of economic growth not been reached, but even 


© The advice to freo markets from ‘financial repression’ was supposed to work in economies with 
imperfect capital markets, by increasing the demand for money, which would help expand the monetary 
system (McKinnon 1973). Broad and general guidelines for the optimal order of economic liberal- 
ization were put into practice in the emerging markets dunng the final two decades of the last century 
(McKinnon 1991). Stl, m some cases, the reckless implementation of policies led to failure and 
spirals of crisis. Nowadays, even enthusiastic advocates of the idea of liberalizing capital markets m 
developing economies from any ‘financial repression’, have subsequently recognized that prodential 
financial regulations should be observed for economies in the contemporary ‘dollar standard game’ 


(McKinnon 2002). 
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negative rates have been delivered in some years since the 1980s. Although ac- 
knowledging that adverse circumstances, such as earthquakes and hurricanes, which 
are beyond any human control, had affected the region as a whole and some coun- 
tries individually, the sustained growth promise still remained unfulfilled even 
for the better-off economies during their comparatively best periods. Moreover, 
an unintended consequence seems to have been the dramatically widening income 
distribution gap, which has made the region in general, and some countries in 
particular, quite polarized. 

The orginal expectations of the ten points of the Washington Consensus were 
that capital inflows and export growth would promote the development of labour 
intensive sectors. As such expectations fell short in reality, poor institutional design 
was singled out as the main culprit. Following the language of the markets, there 
has been a growing demand for institutional reforms in Latin America and the 
Caribbean. As a response to trends of financial integration, stronger and better in- 
stitutions are considered to be critical for macro-economic stability. Such an ap- 
proach aims to reinforce and maintain the macro-economic adjustments which 
most countries in that region have gone through during recent decades. Accord- 
ingly, it is stated that institutions matter because they constitute a set of ‘...formal 
and informal rules and their enforcement mechanisms that shape the behaviour of 
individuals and organizations in society...’ (Burki and Perry 1998: 11). Their rele- 
vance for the sake of stability is highlighted. Nonetheless, stability, in turn, is 
perceived as seriously threatened by technical and political challenges in the region, 
where information and enforcement problems are significant. The post-Washington 
Consensus is nothing but the promotion of legal, technical and political conver- 
gence, where the optimal scenario would be that laws, regulations, constitutions 
and contracts on the formal side would harmonize with informal practices based 
on trust, ethics, values and political norms. As a result, all these formal and informal 
institutions are supposed to determine the efficiency and existence of both markets 
and organizations. Regardless of their public or private character, they are expected 
to provide clear, widely known, coherent, universal, predictable, credible, properly 
and evenly enforced rules (ibid.). The recommendations do not stop there, however. 
Some guidelines even suggest empowering beneficiaries from institutional reforms 
and compensating losers even while building political support for prospective 
reforms and providing incentives to keep the reforms on track. Needless to say, 
such a grand vision of predictable certainty is extremely unrealistic, as it insists 
on deductivist modes of inference and positivist closed systems assumptions which 
do not match reality, as is argued throughout this article. 

Orthodox neo-classical explanations for the poor economic results and benefits 
in the countnes where the first generation of economic reforms was put into practice 
tend to focus on improper and incomplete implementation. From the same per- 
spective, it is also argued that the original emphasis, mainly on economic growth, 
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was too narrow and, therefore, needs to be complemented by completing the eco- 
nomic restructuring and by pursuing a second generation of institutional reforms. 
Along with such packages, the new agenda includes provisions to reduce the 
likelihood of crisis and social equity concerns (Kuczynski and Williamson 2003). 
Reforms which are expected to be completed include the deregulation of labour 
and product markets, further trade reforms and the privatization of state owned 
enterprises, reduction of the informal markets and access to developed markets 
via the World Trade Organization (WTO) as well as the proposed, albeit halted 
negotiation of the Free Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA). For this orthodox neo- 
classical view, building the institutional set of reforms includes the modernization 
of the political system, the civil service, the judiciary and the financial sector. 

Even though one cannot argue that there has been a dramatic shift in the eco- 
nomic agenda, the current emphasis on institutions is presented as an attempt to 
broaden the narrow concern for economic growth. It is evident that equity was 
never a priority forthe Washington Consensus (ibid.). Despite some acknow- 
ledgement of the importance of institutions to achieve growth and equity, it seems 
that the initiatives and proposals are not strong enough to achieve sustainable and 
equitable rates of growth without taking into account the social embeddedness of 
markets and economic transactions. Though it has one of the most unequal dis- 
tributions of income and assets of the world, the objective of reducing poverty 
` and improving equity without sacrificing growth in Latin America 1s now discussed 
in international organizations, government bodies and academia, as a new and 
overriding objective. For most of those economies, the 1980s and 1990s were 
clearly decades of economic restructuring and disappointing results, especially 
with regard to economic growth, poverty reduction, income distribution and social 
conditions. The challenge of building more visibly just societies via concrete 
economic instruments is one to which no small number of analysts channel their 
professional efforts.’ Not only has it been acknowledged that poverty and inequality 
act as deterrents to growth, they also strengthen and reinforce undesirable patterns 
of polarization and misery. For the second generation of economic reforms, some 
of the institutional economic tools for social equity which are now promoted 
keep the emphasis on economic efficiency, such as maintaining fiscal discipline, 
lowering subsidies to rich people for higher education and reducing tax evasion. 
Additional concerns include keeping an eye on equity issues, such as more pub- 
lic spending on social safety nets, protecting workers’ rights and tackling dis- 
crimination practices (Birdsall and de la Torre 2001). 

Yet, issues that are beyond the reach of domestic economic and institutional 
reforms are trade barriers on commodities and manufactured goods from develop- 
ing economies, as encountered in the biggest and more profitable markets of the 


"cf Birdsall and de la Torre 2001; Burki and Perry 1998; Kuczynski and Wilhamson 2003 and 
Wadd Bank reports of the last few years among others. 
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world. For instance, protectionism against textiles and agricultural imports in the 
United States and the European Union tend to aggravate patterns of poverty, rein- 
forcing inequality in countries whose main exports cannot benefit from access to 
developed markets. Therefore, the reduction or preferably the elimination of sup- 
port policies in the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) markets would shift production towards lower cost producers in the develop- 
ing economies and would constitute a step towards a more equitable situation in 
these countries (Birdsall and de la Torre 2001). These demands are by no means 
new. They have been on innumerable negotiating tables and, even now, consti- 
tute an unresolved and, therefore, sensitive issue in trade talks between the United 
States and the European Union. Particularly sensitive in this respect have been 
subsidies and protectionism in sectors such as agriculture, steel and labour intensive 
services. It is no secret that market access is crucial for the outward orientation of 
economic practices and institutions in developing countries. 

The problem is that if the institutional agenda and reforms are either poorly 
implemented or put into practice in a way which reinforces existing patterns favour- 
able to inequality, it would make such goals unattainable. To put it concisely, the 
danger is that the aim of sustainable and equitable growth will not be achieved. 
Constant repetition of commodification practices can only lead to further commo- 
dification, no matter what the change in discourse and rhetoric is. If the economic 
practices, conditions and institutions are changed and oriented to serve more equit- 
able purposes, then this could only be considered as a preliminary step. For in- 
stance, the implementation of economic strategies and the use of outwardly oriented 
economic policies have favoured polarization, delinking the domestic supply of 
inputs for exportable manufactured goods in contemporary Mexico and in some 
other Latin American countries. Moreover, since a handful of firms account for a 
significant share of the northbound and southbound flows of products, their overall 
impact on the labour market is quite low (Dussel Peters 1997, 2000). If the second 
generation of economic reforms is to be successful, a much stronger and more de- 
cisive emphasis on the domestic market must not be delayed, certainly if it is to 
deliver endogenous growth conditions. The risk of overemphasizing labour flexi- 
bility and inflation targeting is that this does not create as many high quality jobs 
as are needed, nor is it likely to do so in the future either. For, an insufficient num- 
ber of new positions with negative wages in real terms cannot deliver sustainable 
endogenous equitable growth. 


Conclusion 
Since the processes associated with the inevitability of globalization are patently 


not market-driven, it is necessary to acknowledge the highly political character 
of allegedly economic compulsions. The conviction that the political discourse of 
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globalization is an economically driven homogenizing force can also be found in 
the general equilibrium model. Neither the globalization discourse nor the gen- 
eral equilibrium model acknowledge the institutional differences and social deter- 
minants of markets, because they are presented as homogenous and convergent. 
Based.on these unrealistic assumptions nevertheless, the closed system properties 
of the model are used to prescribe political and economic courses of action. The 
problem of the inapplicability of the mathematically oriented orthodox neo-classical 
models lies in the mistpatch between theory and practice, non-realistic assumptions, 
positivist ontology and deductivist inferences. They tend to be asocial, ahistorical, 
reductionist and deterministic and at the same time they rule out the significance 
of actors to mject intentionality, indeterminacy and uncertainty to the processes. 

The concentration of trade and investment flows amongst Western Europe, East 
Asia and North America and their regional arrangements provide a more differenti- 
ated and more complex picture than the allegedly homogenizing forces of the 
market do. Different spatial scales such as global, regional, national and local 
are not incompatible with each other, nor are they incompatible with the signi- 
ficance of actors in shaping the conditions which surround them. In this sense, 
international institutions such as GATT/WTO reflect such situations in their frame- 
works. Furthermore, regional blocks have strong political features which are extra- 
economic and include, but are not limited to, security, bargaining power, cooperation 
and ‘lock in’ effects. Not only are regional processes political and contingent, but 
they also originate from within society. They originally start from within and from 
below the particular regions themselves. 

As noted earlier, there is no conclusive evidence that the degree of openness of 
an economy is correlated to a strong rate of growth. However, the latter tends to 
work as a magnet for attracting trade and investment flows. For many countries, 
the uncritical acceptance of neo-classical axioms has been transformed into domes- 
tic self-induced political priorities. By promoting increasing degrees of openness 
in economies through capital inflows and export promotion and by being unaware 
of equity issues, the Washington Consensus failed to fulfil the promise of greater 
rates of growth. Even when the emphasis on financial liberalization, along with 
the rest of the first generation of economic reforms, was in place, without their re- 
sults matching the expectations of economic growth, the post-Washington Con- 
sensus focused more on institutional reforms. 

The second generation of reforms aims to correct the improper and incomplete 
implementation of economic restructuring by reforming the institutional frame- 
works of developing countries. The post- Washington Consensus strategies include 
modermizing the national political systems of developing countries, along with 
features of their civil service, their judiciary and their financial sector. Provisions 
to reduce the likelihood of crisis and social equity concerns exist as well. The 
post-Washington Consensus strategies also consider the lowering of regulatory 
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frameworks for labour and product markets, further trade liberalization and pri- 
vatization programmes, the reduction of informal markets and increasing market 
access to developed markets. 

The importance of institutions for tasks such as governance, negotiation, co- 
ordination and regulation has been highlighted as one of the flexible elements of 
social processes capable of dealing with changing circumstances. Nevertheless, 
institutions are in no position to guarantee any specific outcome at all, unless they 
are considered as a tool which the situated agents in context might employ. Insti- 
tutional reforms are not neutral, as they display a strong political character which 
can have positive and negative impacts. Rather than being considered a goal, they 
are the means on which the actors can rely. 


November 2006 i 
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Strategic Imperatives of India as an 
Emerging Player in Pacific Asta 


David Scott” 








India’s links to the Pacific have gradually emerged in the last decade. Ininally this was seen in 
the Look East policy enunciated in the early 1990s. This policy was rather lumited in scope in 
terms of its emphasis mostly on economic relations with the ASEAN countries. However, the 
last decade has seen India move beyond such ASEAN, Southeast Asia economic horizons. Its 
Look East policy has entered ‘phase-2’. Consequently, India has become further involved in 
mulitary-security power projection, particularly through naval deployments and maritime 
diplomacy. India has also moved into wider East Asia (Pacific Ana) and Pacific Basin (southern 


Pacific) settings. In doing so rivalry with China ıs evident, as is balancing with other Pacific 
actors like Japan and the US Whulst India’s drive in the Indian Ocean remains more noticeable 
and manifest, this has spilled further eastwards, India has thus become a Pacific player and a 


factor within the Pacific Asia balance of power. 


Back in 1993 India’s strategic thinking reflected a continental mindset limited to 
its immediate neighbours, and Indian analysts were lamenting that ‘our leverage 
in the global political power play is limited, and our options are limited ... we are not 
in a position to deploy resources for enhancing influence and serving our national 
interest abroad’ (Dubey 1993: 129). A decade later in 2002, US Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Paul Wolfowitz was asked why India was not being invited to the first 
of the prestigious and annual security Shangri-La Dialogue meetings in Singapore, 
sponsored by the International Institute for Strategic Studies, which brought to- 
gether high ranking defence experts and politicians from around the East Asian 
region. His response was quite puzzling, ‘I think it’s always been a little bit strange, 
and it gets stranger each year, to talk about East Asian security without bringing 
in India ... India’s such a big part of the East Asian equation ... India’s presence 
would be important’ (Wolfowitz 2002). India’s absence in the meeting became all 
the more curious in the context of then Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayce’s 
statement in the preteding month: ‘India’s belonging to the Asia-Pacific community 
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is a geographical fact and a political reality. It does not require formal membership 
of any regional organization for its.recognition or sustenance’ (2003: 9). 

Yet formal recognition of India’s Pacific links, in Pacific Asia (East Asia) and 
the Pacific Basin has been growing in the past few years. India’s leverage and in- 
fluence have become noticeable. In 2003, for instance, India was invited to and 
represented at the Shangri-La Dialogue by its then Defence Minister, George 
Fernandes. India’s participation continued through 2004, 2005 and 2006. The US 
Pacific Command formally recognized in 2005 that ‘India’s emergence as a rising 
power is important to the region’ (Fallon 2005: 21). Then Defence Minister Pranab 
Mukherjee’s address to the Shangri-La Dialogue in 2006 was based on the theme 
of a rising India, one whose bounds were stretching beyond its traditional South 
Asian and Indian Ocean settings, and one which was getting more and more in- 
volved in the dynamics of Pacific Asia, where ‘India’s trade, security and energy 
ties with East Asia and the Pacific region is [sic] set to grow rapidly in the coming 
years’ (2006; see also Asian Age 2006). 


India’s ‘Look East’ Strategy and its Ramifications for Southeast Asia 


The underlying framework for this growing Indian presence has been its Look 
Fast policy initiated in the early 1990s. It was no coincidence that China quickly 
understood the implications of India’s “policy of going east”, striving to push 
forward toward the Pacific Ocean and toward the goal of making itself a “colorful 
big power” (People’s Daily 2003b). Indian analysts acknowledge that ‘the growing 
Chinese economic and military influence in Asia clearly appears to be a decisive 
strategy in moulding India’s Look East strategy.’ It is quite apparent that strategic 
competition with China is a tacit element of this strategy ‘through which it attempts 
to balance China in [Pacific] Asia’ (Batabyal 2006: 180, 183, 194). With the new 
Congress-led UPA government continuing with the basic thrust of such a policy, . 
India’s “Look East’ policy became ‘institutionalized’ (Limaye 2005: 157). 
Southeast Asia has been the first port of call for India’s growing involvement 
in Pacific Asia. In the opinion of Admiral Joseph Prueher, then Commander in 
Chief US Pacific Command, ‘India is a rising regional player...its long-term security 
anxiety is clearly China. India is also seeking greater economic cooperation with 
Southeast Asian nations. India is definitely looking East’ (1997). As the Secretary- 
General of the Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) recognized 
‘with its dynamic economic growth and superiority in computer software, engineer- 
ing and sciences, India will play an important role in maintaining the peace, stability 
and prosperity of the region ... and security of Southeast Asia’ (Ong 2004). This 
echoes the call by then India’s Minister of External Affairs, Jaswant Singh, in 
Singapore in June 2000, that ‘the engagement of a militarily stronger, economically 
prosperous, democratic, and secular India imparts greater stability to the region’ 
(cited in Bahroo 2000). India’s then Defence Minister, Pranab Mukherjee, talked 
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happily about ‘the restoration of our historical connectivity with Southeast Asia’ 
(2006). All in all, Indian analysts have frequently commented on this growing Indian 
presence, hitting ‘paydirt’ (Uniyal 2000), with India acting as “a much needed an- 
chor’ (Sundararaman 2004: 385) in the region, as ‘India has carved out a significant 
space for itself in the Southeast Asian region’ (Batabyal 2006: 194). 

Relations with ASEAN were pursued with vigour (Grare and Mattoo 2001). 
India became a sectoral dialogue partner with ASEAN in 1992 and a full dialogue 
partner in 1995. On attaining the latter status, the then External Affairs Minister 
Inder Gujral affirmed that ‘we see the full dialogue partnership with ASEAN as 
the manifestation of our Look-East destiny. This is because we are geographically 
inseparable, culturally conjoined now more than ever before, economically and 
strategically interdependent and complementary’ (cited in Jaffrelot 2003: 47). As 
the relationship was further strengthened when India became an ASEAN summit 
level partner in 2002, ‘there has been no looking back since then’ (Jayanth 2004). - 
An ASEAN-India Framework Agreement was signed in 2003, with the aim of 
creating a free trade area by 2012. Indian analysts saw wider significance in this 
by arguing that “India’s “Look East’ policy pays off’ (Shahin 2003), that appeared 
‘poised for a major take off’ (Naidu 2004: 331); and that it ‘must be viewed as the 
blueprint for India’s incorporation into the Asia-Pacific Economic Community 
[APEC] (Sundararaman 2004: 385). 

However, India’s ASEAN links have not just been economic, they have strategic 
underpinnings as well. A China factor has been evident on all sides, ‘as India’s 
economic and military position is now stronger [in 2004], ASEAN would cer- 
tainly like to use it as a counterweight in its relations with China’ (Sundararaman 
2004: 377). Typical of India’s emerging maritime power projection was the dis- 
patch of an Indian carrier group, consisting of the Indian naval aircraft carrier 
INS Viraat, accompanied by four other Indian naval ships namely INS Rajput and - 
Ranjit (guided missile destroyers), INS Shakti (replenishment tanker) and INS 
Khukri (indigenously built missile corvette) to Singapore, Port Kelang (Malaysia) 
and Jakarta (Indonesia) during July and August 2005. 


Maritime Activities in the South China Sea Area 


During the 1980s and 1990s, Indian civilian and military establishment defined 
India’s zone of strategic interest as being the South Asian landmass and the Indian 
Ocean, from the Persian Gulf to the straits of Malacca. However, the twenty-first 
century has seen its strategic horizons enlarged beyond the Straits of Malacca. 
While launching India’s warship, the INS Brahmaputra, on 14 April 2000, the 
then Defence Minister George Fernandes asserted that India’s ‘area of interest ... 
extends from the north of the Arabian Sea to the South China Sea’ (cited in Asia 
Times 2000). The new Congress-led government under Manmohan Singh reiterated 
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the same thrust while maintaining that ‘our strategic footprint covers ... South- 
East Asia and beyond ... Awareness of this reality should inform and animate our 
strategic thinking and defence planning’ (Singh 2004). Arun Prakash, then Chief 
of Naval Staff, reckoned ‘it is imperative for India, therefore, to retain a strong 
maritime capability in order to maintain a balance of maritime power in the Indian - 
` Ocean, as well as the larger Asia-Pacific region’ (2005b). In his analysis, 
trends made the twenty-first century ‘truly the Asia-Pacific century ... for India, 
the Asia-Pacific region holds immense promise for political, economic and military 
cooperation, and the key role that maritime forces can play, makes the Indian Navy 
a key component of any national strategy towards this region’ (Prakash 2005a). 

India’s naval infrastructure has been beefed up in order to allow further deploy- 
ment out from the eastern reaches of the Indian Ocean into the South China Sea. 
The year 2005 saw the setting up of the Far Eastern Naval Command (FENC) 
at Port Blair on the Andaman and Nicobar islands. Meanwhile there is the cur- 
rent drive towards setting up a further maritime centre 50 kilometres south of 
Visakhapatnam, where the Indian Navy’s Eastem Command is currently head- 
quartered, being readied to berth two aircraft carriers, support ships and sub- 
marines, and specifically set ‘to facilitate ongoing Indian naval exercises in the 
South China Sea with the navies of China-wary countries’ (Ramachandran 2006). 
At a general level, ‘the political-strategic intent of the new base is to build sinews 
- for India’s “LLook-East” policy not only in trade terms but also in the context of 
the evolving maritime balance of power in the Asia-Pacific’ (ibid.). 

This strategic involvement was demonstrated in 2000 through India’s bilateral 
and unilateral naval exercises in the South China Sea—an area next to China and 
also claimed by it, but a claim disputed by Vietnam, Malaysia, Brunei and the 
Philippines. Consequently, ‘by extending its area of operation firmly into the South 
China Sea, India presents a direct challenge to China’ and ‘promises ... a redefinition 
of the naval balance of power in the region’ (Asia Times 2000). An Indian com- 
mentator (Bedi cited in Davis 2000) considered that ‘going into the South China 
Sea is a bold step. India is going out of her own sphere, experimenting with some- 
thing new’. In Taiwan, commentators were quick to see the implications of this 
‘rapid expansion of the Indian navy’s area of operation into the SCS [South China 
Sea]’; with its ‘major impact on the balance of power in the SCS, on naval strategic 
deployment both within and outside the region, and on the development of both 
bilateral and multilateral relationships in the region’ (Song 2003: 230). Unnamed 
senior sources in the US administration acknowledged that ‘what [the naval exer- 
cises] will do is underscore that India is beginning to arrive as a serious player’ 
(Barber 2000) in Pacific Asia. Indian strategists like Srinivasan (2000) felt that 
‘this is surely reason to be pleased, for it is the first flexing of India’s muscles as 
a blue-water naval power; and more importantly, a direct challenge to China’. Bi- 
lateral exercises were first held with South Korea and Vietnam in October and 
November 2000. Indian naval exercises with the Philippines were seen by the 
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PRC as India’s ‘stepping up navy building or enhancing its ability to control the 
ocean ... in an effort to hinder China’ (PRC sources cited in Koshy 2001: 2). Follow- 
ing these bilateral exercises, four or five Indian vessels remained in the South China 
Sea to be jomed by a Kilo-class submarine and reconnaissance aircraft for unilateral 
naval exercises, ‘in a quiet show of strategic reach’ (Mehta 2000) by India. 

This message was reinforced in November 2003 as INS Ranjit, a Russian guided 
missile destroyer, INS Kulish, a guided missile corvette and INS Jyoti, a replenish- 
ment tanker, sailed through the South China Sea, before finally making a courtesy 
call in Shanghai. The official PRC response was positive, that the coming joint 
exercises represented a ‘stepping stone in enhancing inter-operability between 
the two navies’ (People’s Daily 2003a). Similarly positive was the nature of the 
influential comment that ‘this would be the first time that the armed forces of the 
countries, hitherto locked in eyeball-to-cyeball confrontation for over four decades, 
would be undertaking an exercise of this magnitude’ (ibid.). Nevertheless, the 
magnitude in terms of India’s long-term projection was clear, as was the existing 
legacy of hostility which was not to be brushed aside through one visit. Chinese 
comments that ‘the exercises assume significance as navigation in the South China 
Sea ... has been plagued by sea piracy’ (ibid.) were true enough, but omitted 
India’s very sensitive presence in areas claimed by China as its own and regarded 
by India as international waterways. Shortly afterwards, other Chinese sources 
commented on the implications of this Indian arrival by maintaining that ‘world 
powers such as ... India have increased their military infiltration in the South 
China Sea regions, pushing the issue towards a more complicated and inter- 
nationalized level. The situation allows no room for optimism’ for PRC over 
China’s undisturbed hegemony in these waters (Outlook East Weekly 2004). 

A year later in October-November 2004, again, the Indian Navy deployed five 
of its frontline warships—two Kashin class destroyers, INS Ranjit and Ranvijay, 
the frigate Godavari, the missile corvette Kirch, the offshore patrol vessel Sukanya 
and the fleet tanker Jyoti—into the South China Sea ‘to further project its blue 
water capability’ (Thapar 2004). This was ‘in line with the larger objective of 
carving out a greater role for itself in the strategically important South China See ... 
to enhance India’s maritime security requirements ... an exercise in power projec- 
tion’ (Indian Express 2004). It was clear that ‘Indian naval diplomacy has now 
gone beyond the western shores of ASEAN’ (Maitra 2005). Naval exercises were 
carried out with South Korea, Japan, the Philippines, Vietnam and Indonesia, 
with port calls to Pusan, Tokyo, Manila, Ho Chi Minh City and Jakarta. 

At the state level, a two-way convergence is apparent around the South China 
Sea, as ‘many countries in the region view India as a possible counterweight to 
future Chinese expansionism in Southeast Asia’ (Batabyal 2006: 191), and “defence 
cooperation between India and the Southeast Asian countries are [sic] motivated 
by an inclination on the part of the Indian elite to play a new balancing game against 
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China in the region’ (Batabyal 2006: 193). One key player in Southeast Asia has 
been Singapore, facing north-westwards towards India, but also north-eastwards 
towards China. Despite its own Chinese ethnic background, Singapore has pursued 
close military-security cooperation with India, and also with the US. Consequently, 
during February—March 2005 the Indian-Singapore SIMBEX naval exercises did 
not take place in their usual Bay of Bengal and Malacca Straits setting but rather 
eastwards in the South China Sea; with the frigate Gomati, the Kashin Class de- 
stroyers Rajput and Ranvijay, fleet tankers INS Jyoti and Indian built corvettes 
INS Kora and Karmuk making up a strong Indian flotilla. 

Indian links with Vietnam have further extended its presence and increased 
Chinese concerns, in which there is what Kapila called ‘the China factor’ as an 
underpinning ‘strategic calculus of India and Vietnam’ (2001). Both Vietnam and 
India have unresolved territorial disputes with China, both have China as a looming 
northern land neighbour, and both have faced war with China—India in 1962 and 
Vietnam in 1979. An initial India—Vietnam defence agreement in 1994 was strength- 
ened by a further joint protocol on defence cooperation in March 2000 which in- 
cluded an institutionalized framework for regular discussions between the Indian 
and Vietnamese defence ministers, sharing of strategic threat perceptions and 
intelligence. India’s then Defence Minister Fernandes hailed Vietnam as India’s 
‘most trusted friend’and ally’ and noted that Hanoi ‘stood by us’ after the nuclear 
tests because ‘they understand that if [India] went nuclear there were good security 
reasons [i.e., China] for it’ (cited in Limaye 2000). Naval exercises between the 
Indian Navy and the Vietnamese Navy in 2000, not surprisingly, drew protests 
from China. In August 2005 India dispatched INS Magar, an amphibious ship, 
with 900 boxes weighing 150 tonnes of Petya and missile boat spares for Vietnam’s 
navy. Meanwhile discussions have taken place on naval berthing rights for Indian 
ships, possibly at the Cam Ranh deep water bay. It needs to be mentioned that 
earlier this was used as a Soviet base in the 1980s evoking Chinese fears of en- 
circlement. Its use by the Indian Navy rekindles such fears. In 2005, Indian analysts 
were seeing ‘a grand, but doable, role’ for India as a balancer outside South Asia. 
Its ‘sphere of responsibility’ may need to be defined to bring ‘east of Malacca 
Straits, including Vietnam’ within the scope of ‘strategic and theatre level reach 

-and punch’ (Karnad 2005: 63). l 


Second Phase of ‘Look East’ Strategy and Forays into East Asia 


India’s drive has also been seen operating outside the geographical sphere of 
ASEAN, where ‘India is actively trying to intensify its engagement with the [wider] 
Fast Asia region’ (Singh and Kim 2005: 129), i.e., Pacific Asia. Initially it had been 
the economic allure of Japan and the Asian Tigers that had attracted India east- 
wards. In 1996 the then Prime Minister Narasimha Rao had stated: ‘our imagination 
is now riveted on the Asia-Pacific Century that is knocking at the door of human 
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kind’ (cited in Jaffrelot 2003: 35). Two years earlier, he had felt that ‘the Asia- 
Pacific could be the springboard for our leap into the global market place’ with ‘a 
new relationship between India and the Asia-Pacific’. He further believed that 
such a vision would be realized and that ‘the next century will be a century of 
partnership for us’ (ibid.: 46). His then Finance Minister, and future Prime Minister, 
Manmohan Singh agreed in 1995, that ‘the economic policies of India’ should 
take cognizance of ‘the dynamism of this region [Asia-Pacific], which shall soon 
be the tiger-economy of the world.’ India, he underlined, would like to be a part of 
‘this process’ (ibid.: 45). The then External Affairs Minister, Inder Gujral, was 
already commenting at the first ASEAN-India Dialogue meeting that ‘India’s 
partnership with ASEAN will have an impact on India’s economic, political 
and security related involvement in these larger, concentric coalitions around 
ASEAN ... in East Asia, in the Asia-Pacific’ (Gujral 1996). 

India’s membership of the ASEAN Regional Forum (ARF), in 1996 was 
significant for its wider Asia-Pacific nuances, as ‘a welcome and logical extension 
of its look-East policy’! and the ARF could ‘be used as a springboard to the [wider] 
Asia Pacific region’ (Kuppuswamy 2000). Consequently, Indian officials stressed 
in 1998 that ‘our Look East policy will be integrated into a larger regionalization 
strategy which encompasses...the Asia Pacific’ (Singh 1998). In the wake of these 
moves, Indian analysts (Naidu 2001) were discerning ‘a rapid growth in Indian 
interests—economic, political, and strategic ... [with the] growing realisation that 
developments in the Asia-Pacific do impinge on Indian interests. Hence, one can 
expect India to pay greater attention to this region in the coming years’. It is for 
this reason that currently Ahamed, India’s Minister of State for External Affairs, 
argues that ‘the Look East policy is not merely an external economic policy, but 
a “strategic shift in India’s vision”’ (2006). 

Consequently, India’s economic and diplomatic drive eastwards has been com- 
plemented by some military power projection of the country as ‘a credible naval 
power in the neighbourhood with expanding stakes towards the East’ (Khurana 
2005: 296). Indeed, it now features in the wider quadrilateral Asia-Pacific maritime 
balance of power, alongside the US, China and Japan (Bateman et al. 2006). This 
power projection became a favoured theme for many Indian analysts. Bajpai, for 
instance, argued that ‘India ... is an emerging power with capabilities that extend 
to the Asia-Pacific region’ (2001: 83). Naidu (2001) believed that it ‘is the only 
[local] country in the region that can match China in terms of size and military 
power ... Because of these reasons, India is uniquely placed to play a significant 
role in the Asia-Pacific balance of power’. Korean and Indian analysts agreed in 


! The ARF comprised Australia, China, Canada, Japan, New Zealand, Papua New Guinea, Russia, 
South Korea, the United States and the ten ASEAN countnes. 
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2002 that an economically growing India that is ‘more closely associated with an 
increasingly prosperous Asia-Pacific region, can play a bigger role in enhancing 
regional security’ (Singh and Kim 2002: 196). ` 

India has deliberately widened the scope of its Look East policy. In 2003, India’s 
then External Affairs Minister, Yashwant Sinha, called this ‘phase two’ of India’s 
Look East policy; whereas ‘the first phase ... was ASEAN-centred and focussed 
primarily on trade and investment linkages,’ the ‘new phase of this policy is char- 
acterized by an expanded definition of “East,” extending from Australia to East 
Asia ... The new phase also marks a shift from trade to wider economic and security 
issues’ (Sinha 2003; also Mohan 2003). East Asia was specifically considered as 
part of India’s ‘extended neighbourhood,’ towards which India had stakes in issues 
ranging ‘from the stand-off in North Korea to the violence in Philippines’. These 
issues of concern would have to be dealt with ‘effectively and quickly so that vio- 
lence subsides and peace reigns. I have no doubt that ... India will play an ever in- 
creasing role’ (Sinha 2003). | 

Indian analysts have emphasized this bigger Pacific thrust. Naidu argues that 
‘India has become a vital part of the larger Asia-Pacific strategic landscape ... [and] 
India seems well poised to acquire a key place in Asia-Pacific affairs.’ He credits 
this to the Look East policy which has played a vital role in enabling India to be- 
come one of the major powers of the Asia Pacific. “The Look East policy is respon- 
sible in making India an inalienable part of the Asia-Pacific’s strategic discourse’ 
(Naidu 2004: 331, 344). He further argues that ‘India’s rise and its emergence as 
a major power in the Asia-Pacific’ meant that ‘the emergent Asia-Pacific balance 
of power to a great extent would depend on the role India will play’ (2005a: 228) 
in this region. In 2006 this Pacific Asia thrust was given a new impetus within 
India’s policy as Indian diplomats stationed in the ASEAN countries, China, Japan, 
_ Korea, Australia were summoned to a strategy meeting in Delhi (Bagchi 2006). 

India’s geo-political forays in East Asia, i.e., the Pacific Asia, firmament were 
cemented in 2005 with its participation in the East Asia Summit (EAS). This 
development was a fundamental ‘geostrategic transformation’, reflecting India’s 
‘strategic muscle’ (Panda 2006: 29). The ‘invitation to India to the EAS is a rec- 
opnition of its fast growing economic and political clout’ in Pacific Asia, in which 
‘it is time for New Delhi to look beyond ASEAN’ (Naidu 2005b: 715). Chinese 
commentators took note of the significance of India’s participation in view of 
China’s initial reluctance about allowing India’s participation. One of them states 
that ‘India’s participation in the first East Asia Summit shows a more aggressive 
[i.e., assertive] gesture of India in the Pacific region since the look East policy 
was initiated’ (Zhao 2006). Indian commentators agreed that ‘with the participation 
of India in the recently concluded East Asian Summit ... it is seen that the. Look- 
East policy is being pursued aggressively and has started yielding results’ 
(Kuppuswamy 2006). On the other hand, ‘India must be aware that it has not been 
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invited to EAS because of its rising economic potential alone but more as a bal- 
ancing force to offset the China factor’ (Kuppuswamy 2006). In Lee Kuan Yew’s 
word’s ‘India would be a useful balance to China’s heft’ in the EAS (Lee 2005). 
The People’s Daily (2005) commented that Japan sought to bring ‘India into the 
community to serve as a counterbalance to China’. China remained ‘leery of India’s 
great power pretensions and attempts to extend its influence in China’s backyard’, 
while regarding New Delhi’s Look East policy as part of a wider “congage China’ 
strategy (Malik 2006: 3). Accordingly the Chinese would aim to confine India to 
the periphery of a future East Asian community and ‘foil India’s efforts to break 
out of the South Asian straitjacket’ (ibid.: 4). 

India’s security presence in Pacific Asia has become a matter of concern. Its 
influence in the Indian Ocean is starting to spill over into the adjoining Pacific, 
where Indian army representatives have attended the Pacific Armies Management 
Seminar (PAMS) meetings for some years. India hosted PAMS in 2004 while it 
was Fiji’s tum to hold it in September 2006. Similarly India has been participat- 
ing in the Asia-Pacific Chiefs of Defense Conference ever since 1998. The China 
factor and India’s response to it in Pacific Asia has become a noticeable under- 
current in general Asia-Pacific strategic discussions, with some arguing that 
‘in case China’s rise is violent and leads to instability, India will need to cooperate 
closely with Japan, South Korea and Taiwan and the ASEAN countries to forge a 
force for peace and stability’ in that area (Singh 2006). Such has been the 
Indian projection into the region, that it might need to work on future scenarios 
about Taiwan. ‘China must also take into account the growing naval power of its 
nearest significant military rival, India’ (Daly 2004). Indeed Chinese analysts rec- 
ognize that their bilateral relationship is significant not just for South Asian and 
Indian Ocean dynamics, but also for Pacific Asia and Pacific Ocean dynamics. 
Thus, for Guihong Zhang ‘on the one hand China would welcome India to play a 
more important and constructive role in Asia-Pacific ... and thereby facilitating a 
multipolar Asia-Pacific in which China is one of the major powers,’ but, on the 
other hand, ‘an emerging India does mean a strong competitor for China from ... 
Southeast and Central Asia to ... Pacific Ocean where their interests and influences 
will clash’ (Zhang 2005: 289). Either way, India’s Pacific linkages in Asia-Pacific 
may lead to the emergence of ‘a rising Chine—-US—india triangle’ having ‘far-reaching 
implications at many levels’ (ibid.: 288). 

In turn, a growing partnership is discernable between India and Japan, following 
their ‘global partnership’ proclaimed in 2000, and ‘strategic partnership’ announced 
in 2005. By 2005 Japan’s maritime exercises with the Indian Navy in the Indian 
Ocean occurred in parallel to India’s maritime exercises with Japanese units in 
East Asia. Strategic and defence relations were strengthened in 2005—06 leading 
to the beginning of an ‘Asia-Pacific alliance between India and Japan’ (Srinivasan 
2005). For Naidu, ‘it is on the security front that one can visualise a remarkable 
convergence of interests’ between India and Japan in containing China, and where 
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‘without doubt, India—Japan relations have decisively entered a new phase, which 
have considerable impact, especially on the Asia-Pacific’ (2005c: 327). The year 
2006 saw a series of defence consultations between the two countries. J apanese 
Admiral Takashi Saito’s visit to India in February was followed in March by that 
of General Tsutomu Morti, head of Japan’s Ground Self-Defence Force, and in April 
by the Chief of Japan’s Air Self-Defence Force, General Tadashi Yoshida. The 
Indian defence minister’s visit to Japan in May represented ‘the flowering of India’s 
defence diplomacy’ (Kondapalli 2006; also Suryanarayana 2006; Vasan 2006). 

Within such a Pacific Asia framework, Indian naval units have also been work- 
ing with South Korea. A four-ship flotilla from the Indian Navy participated i in 
the International Fleet Review in South Korea in October 1998, ‘as part of its 
policy to raise its profile in the Asia Pacific’ (Naidu 2004: 346 fn. 21). Bilateral 
naval exercises were carried out in 2000 and again in 2004. A high profile state 
Visit to India by South Korea’s leader occurred in 2004 resulting in the Long- 
Term Cooperation Partnership for Peace and Prosperity and the Foreign Policy 
and Security Dialogue joint agreement. In March 2006 it was announced that 
India had agreed for its air force and navy to exercise jointly with South Korean 
forces at a Pacific base in July 2006 with a view to enhancing ‘future power pro- 
jection in the Asia-Pacific region’ (NewsInsight 2006). Korea’s economic presence 
in South Asia is also complemented by India’s security presence in East Asia. 
Both were drawn together by the concems over China’s shadow of ‘geo-economics’ 
which seemed to walk on the ‘two legs of geo-political and geo-strategic consider- 
ations,’ thereby making a Korea—India strategic partnership inevitable (Singh and 
Kim 2002: 190). 


Emerging Trends tn Southern and Western Pacific 


India has also been projecting itself out into the Pacific maritime reaches, further 
extending its Look East policy in which ‘the potential with Australia and the 
South Pacific remains to be tapped’ (Mohan 2003). Indian links with Australia 
have relevance not only for the Indian Ocean but also the Pacific. The first strategic 
dialogue meeting between the two countries, held in August 2001, underscored 
their “shared perspectives and common interests on a number of important issues, 
including in the Asia-Pacific and Indian Ocean regions.’ Further, both agreed that 
they would contribute to stability in both these regions (Australia-India 2001). 
Australia’s Defence White Paper, Defence 2000, had already identified India as a 
strategic player by arguing that ‘the most critical issue for the security of the 
Asia-Pacific region is the nature of the relationships between the region’s major 
powers—China, Japan, India, Russia and the United States’ (Australia 2000: 17). 
Australia’s prime minister underlined ‘India’s growing role in the wider Asia 
Pacific strategic system’ (Howard 2004). As a part of the new thrust the navies of 
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both countries concluded a ‘milestone’ pact on joint naval exercises in December 
2005 with a fuller Memorandum of Understanding agreed in March 2006 that 
had ‘a significant focus on maritime security cooperation’ (India Defence 2006a). 

Such Australasian directions bring India further into the South Pacific. Annual 
Reports of India’s Ministry for External Affairs for the years 1999-2003 stressed 
the ASEAN focus of India’s Look East policy. However, the Annual Report for 
2003—04 highlighted that “India continued to pursue closer relations with South East 
Asia in keeping with its Look East Policy.’ But it also articulated a new Look East 
Policy extending ‘beyond South East Asia to the Pacific region’ (India 2004: 38). 
The 2004-05 Annual Report. continued to keep up with the new approach with 
India’s dialogue meeting with the Pacific Island Forum (PIF) took place on the 
sidelines of the 2003 India-ASEAN summit (India 2005: 23). 

Amongst the island statelets India has an ‘obvious strategic interest’ in the Fiji 
Islands as the ‘most developed of the Pacific island states’ which is not only home 
to more than 300,000 people of Indian origin (PIO) but also a consistent and ‘vocal 
supporter of India’s candidature in the United Nations Security Council’ (Singh 
2005: 57). However, Fiji’s domestic politics, and native Fijian backlash against 
the Indian community in 1987 and 2000 led to Indian economic boycott in 1987. 
Some have even invoked an ‘imperial vision’ (Dasgupta 2000) on the part of India 
to intervene more forcibly. However, India has been very careful to avoid a totally 
antagonistic relationship with Fiji and instead has focussed on systematically 
cultivating a wider audience in the South Pacific (Vohra 2004). Ever since it became 
a PIF dialogue partner in 2003, India was hoping that ‘greater involvement with 
the Pacific Islands Forum would also increase India’s influence and leverage in 
the region’ (Singh 2003). Since then India has provided financial assistance to 
many small island states, at times even competing with China’s similar programmes 
(Shie 2006). 

India has also projected a military presence into the Pacific reaches. Indian 
commentators argue that the ‘Indian Navy plans to stretch out to Indian ocean, 
Pactfic ocean ... to make its presence felt in every corner’ (Reddy 2006). The Western 
Pacific Naval Symposium (WPNS), set up in 1998, had India as an observer from 
the beginning; with India more actively participating in their 2001 minesweeping 
operations, alongside other Pacific actors like Australia, New Zealand, Brunei, 
Indonesia, Japan, Malaysia, South Korea, Singapore, Thailand, Canada, Chile and 
France (Baruah 2001). INS Kanwar gave a robust Indian naval presence in the 
WPNS for 2004, while INS Mysore and INS Tarasa did the same for 2005. The 
tenth WPNS was held in Hawaii in October-November 2005 with a suitable pres- 
ence of India. The joint naval operations with INS Tabar took place in August 
2006 with Indonesia, Australia, New Zealand, Tonga, Fiji, Papua New Guinea 
and Singapore. This naval diplomacy which sought to ‘showcase’ India’s maritime 
capability (Raman 2006) was a timely response to Wen Jiabao’s earlier visit to 
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the South Pacific. The stopover in Fiji was seen as particularly significant for re- 
establishing India—Fiji links (Kumaraswami 2006). INS Tabar’s captain was told 
by India’s High Commissioner in New Zealand that ‘as India emerges steadfastly 
as a major global economy, it is important that the country establishes itself as a 
maritime nation,’ in which ‘the oceans of the world, their wealth and the maritime 
lines of communication are all central not only to trade and commerce but also 
the security and integrity of India’ (cited in Raman 2006). 

India has also been drawn further into US-led operations in the Pacific, still 
being considered something of an American backwaters. Operation ‘Cooperative 
Thunder’ saw Indian Air Force units flying across the Pacific in February 2004 to 
take part in joint exercises with American units in Alaska. In September 2006, 
India had another long range mission as JAF IL-76 transport aircraft flew in 140 
officers and soldiers to Hawaii for Operation Yudh Abhyas (‘Preparing for War’). 
This was India’s largest joint exercise on foreign soil (Indo-Asian News Service 
2006). The Indian Navy was invited to send observers for America’s Valiant Shield 
exercises off Guam scheduled for 2006. India was also invited to send a liaison 
officer to the Pacific Command headquarters in Honolulu, joining others from 
Japan, South Korea and Australia (Dikshit 2005; Nerve of India 2006). Again, it 
is of some significance that whereas India was invited as observer to the US naval 
exercises off Hawaii in 2004 and 2006, China was not. Given these indications, 
India’s ties are likely to deepen in the near future. The US Pacific Command re- 
cently spoke of India’s role in the region, thus, ‘our relationship with the Indian 
Integrated Defense Staff and the Indian Armed Services continues to grow ... U.S. 
and Indian security interests continue to converge as our military cooperation 
leads to a stronger strategic partnership’ oe 2005: 21—22) in the Indian Ocean 
and in the Western Pacific. 

Chinese analysts have recognized the growing presence of India in the Pacific. 
It has been observed that in its ‘desire to go beyond the Indian Ocean, to go be- 
yond the sub-continent’ and to get more India’s forays into the Pacific have raised 
a major question in China: ‘Are we all ready to accept India as a Pacific power?’ 
(Zhao 2006: 38). China has its reservations, at a time when it is itself pushing out 
into the Pacific. As noted, other major players, the US, Japan and Australia have 
been positive about India’s growing role. This all adds to China’s discomfort, but 
that is part of the ‘Great Power Great Game’ (Scott forthcoming) between China 
and India being played out across Asia, around the Indian Ocean and in the Pacific. 


Membership in APEC? 


A final aspect in this question concerns the Indian aspirations for membership 
in the Asia-Pacific Economic Community (APEC), set up in 1989. India has long © 
sought membership, indeed as early as 1991. India’s then Finance Minister 
P. Chidambaram argued in 1996 that ‘we believe we have a rightful place in APEC 
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.... It is not practicable to dream of APEC without including India, as it would 
amount to enacting Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark’ (cited in AsiaWeek 
1996). However, India’s application in 1997 was rejected, with a ten-year mora- 
torium on new membership announced for 1998-2007. However, there is a distinct 
possibility of India’s membership in APEC. Vietnam expressed support in 2000 
for India’s membership (Baruah 2000). Consequently, by 2003 Australia too joined 
in by stating that ‘India is too important to ignore and APEC should not ignore it’ 
(Business Asia 2003). Japan and the United States have moved towards supporting 
India for strategic as well as economic reasons. However, China’s position still 
remains ambivalent. 

Some Indian commentators linked India’s presence in the 2005 East Asia Sum- 
mit with wider APEC aspirations. According to Kuppuswamy (2005), India had 
seized the opportunity so that its ‘entry into this [APEC] forum may be possible 
in the near future’. Australian analysts wonder whether ‘India, which is already a 
participant in the East Asia Summit process, might also not be an appropriate 
member’ (Asian Economic News 2006) for APEC. The issue was wider than just 
economics because as an emerging great power, India will be ‘at or near the centre 
of all the key issues in the 21st century’ (Sheridan 2006). Woo notes that as the 
second membership moratorium draws to a close, APEC members will have to 
again take up the issue of whether to expand the organization and, especially, if it 
can afford to not have India in the fold, for ‘this issue is of at least as much im- 
portance to APEC’s continued relevance as a trans-Pacific institution as it is to 
India’ (2005: 10). The November 2006 Pacific Economic Cooperation Council 
(PECC) State of the Region 2006—2007 (2006: 22) showed that recent trends in 
support for India’s membership in APEC stood at: 62 per cent overall, with South- 
east Asia at 64 per cent, Northeast Asia at 62 per cent, North America at 66 per 
cent and South America at 67 per cent, though Austnia/New Zealand surprisingly 
showed a lesser degree of support at 40 per cent. The PECC concluded: ‘the ques- 
tion of Indian membership [of APEC] deserves serious attention’ (ibid.). It seems 
more than likely that India will gain APEC membership once the moratorium 
ends in 2007. 


Conclusion 


In sum, the situation in 2007 is clear enough. Having firmly established ‘foot 
prints’ of its ‘strategic vision’ in and around the Indian Ocean (Scott 2006, 2007), 
India is moving further eastwards to Pacific Asia and the Pacific Basin via South- 
east Asia. A decade ago, India turned its eyes for the first time on the East and 
its sight was fixed on the Asia-Pacific region, ‘the planet’s new growth area’ (Gupta 
1997: 227). It is time that ‘India should break out of the claustrophobic confines 
of South Asia ... [and] go East in search of an Asia-Pacific identity ...’ (ibid.: 
309, 314). The United States Pacific Command was quick to recognize that India 
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was emerging as a ‘regional power with great potential in the coming century’ 
based on the successful liberalization of its economy. This assessment was also 
guided by the US strategic perceptions about China as a principal security con- 
cern for the future, therefore the need for the US Pacific Command to maintain 
‘modest levels of contact with the Indian military’ (Prueher 1998). Nine years on, 
and India’s economic surge, its links with Pacific Asia and with US Pacific Com- 
mand, and continuing concerns about China have all become stronger. Indeed as 
per the latest reports forthcoming, Indian exercises around the Pacific are scheduled 
for mid-2007 (India Defence 2006b). This should see a flotilla set sail for the 
Pacific Ocean in a three-month deployment to participate in a joint exercise with 
US Pacific forces, and then join the Russian Navy at Vladivostok in a similar 
mission. Exercises with ships from the Singapore Navy and port visits to the 
Philippines, South Korea and Japan would also take place. India has indeed become 
a Pacific player. 
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Notes and Comments 


US Democracy Promotion Policy in the Central 
Asian Republics: Myth or Reality? 


Enayatollah Yazdani* 


The policy of ‘Democracy Promotion’ has enjoyed prominence m United States relations with 
Central Asta since 1991 The US commutment to democratization of the Central Asian republics 
is symbolized by initiatives like the 1992 Freedom Support Act. However, in practice the states’ 
poor record on human rights, particularty in Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan, did not stop the 
US from aiding the regumes in power to further its own interests. Again, the US believed that 
market reforms in the national economy would trigger democratic reforms in political life. 
Not merely did US money and policies not improve the situation in, for example, Kazakhstan 
and Uzbekistan, but they helped the leaders to establish monopoly on power. After the September 
11 terrorist attacks, the compulsions of the US only creased in terms of its need for bases 
which has necessitated turning a relatively blind eye to the dismal human rights records of the 
regimes ın Tajikistan, Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan Notwithstanding the desire of the US to 
integrate the Central Asian republics into the Western orbit, ıt has failed to promote political 
changes and economic reforms in these countries. 


The rhetoric of democracy and freedom is apparent in discourse on US national 
interests around the world. The belief seems to be that open and democratic soci- 
eties serve as instruments for furtherance of US national interests. It is said that 
democracy promotion is a strategy based on the view that the political character 
of other states has an enormous impact on US ability to ensure its security and 
economic interests (Ikenberry 1999: 56-65). This conviction about the value of 
democracy has run through much US foreign policy thinking in the last decades. 
However, Washington has frequently supported and/or financed non-democratic 
states in the Middle East, Asia, Africa and the Americas. 

After the collapse of the Soviet Union in 1991, President Clinton formulated a 
new policy, ‘enlargement of free-market democracies’, to replace containment of 
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Soviet communism as the centrepiece of US foreign policy (Simon and Emmerson 
1996: 1-52). Washington declared its objectives in the former Soviet republics to 
include promotion of human rights and democracy, fostering of which in the Newly 
Independent States (NIS) was claimed by some to be a top priority of US foreign 
policy (Nichol 2001: 4—16). 

This article aims to examine US democracy promotion in Central Asia. It dis- 
cusses how such policy has gone through different stages of Washington’s engage- 
ment with the region. The article argues that not only have US policies not had a 
positive impact on democratic reforms in the republics but also they have helped 
the leaders to establish monopoly on power. 


Democracy in Central Asia: 
The First Stage of US Involvement in the Region 


The policy of ‘Democracy Promotion’ has enjoyed prominence in US relations 
with Central Asian since 1991, when Secretary of State Baker, outlined his ‘five 
principles’ for peaceful and orderly dissolution of the Soviet Union: first, peaceful 
self-determination consistent with democratic values and principles; second, re- 
spect for existing borders, with any changes occurring peacefully and consensually; 
third, respect for democracy and rule of law, especially elections and referenda; 
` fourth, human rights, particularly minority rights and fifth; respect for international 
law and obligations (Baker 1995: 72). Rhetorically, Washington encouraged plural- 
ism, freedom and democracy in strategically important states, as much as was 
feasible without destabilizing the region. Baker said: “We believe it is important 
that reform towards democracy and free markets take place and it is also important 
that the United States makes it clear that it supports the territorial integrity of these 
countries and the independence of these states’ (Mollazade 1995: 48—50). Commit- 
ment to these principles was even a US condition for establishing embassies in 
the republics (Friedman 1992a, 1992b). 

The United States continued to support democratization in the former Soviet 
republics, Central Asian included, through various programmes such as the Freedom 
for Russia and Emerging Eurasian Democracies and Open Markets (FREEDOM) 
Support Act (FSA), passed by Congress on 24 October 1992. With the passage of 
FSA the US laid the foundation for multifaceted assistance to the Central Asian 
states, initially focusing on democratization and promotion of free market econ- 
omies, and funding many educational and social programmes. In addition to FSA, 
the Central Asian-American Enterprise Fund (CAAEF or the Fund) was incor- 
porated in August 1994. Its function was to provide budgets for policies and prac- 
tices conducive to promoting development of the Central Asian private sector. 
Both organizations were directed by the US State Department. 

The question is whether US assistance was or was not restrictive? In other 
words, was progress in democratic reforms really a US condition for providing 
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the republics with aid? While visiting Central Asia in 1993, Talbott called on the 
states to improve their human rights performance and suggested that ‘aid might 
be tied to their record in this area’ (Fuller 1993: 4). On 19 May 1993 Washington 
signed a bilateral agreement with Kyrgyzstan, pledging cooperation and assistance, 
ostensibly to signal US support for Kyrgyzstan, which seemed to score highly on 
ratings of liberalization, as a model for the other Central Asian states, because of its 
bold pursuit of macro-economic stabilization and democratic reform, and because 
it had been praised as ‘an island of democracy’ in the region (USIS European Wire- 
less 1993: 12).' By contrast, Washington shunned Niyazov of Turkmenistan (who, 
unlike his Kyrgyz counterpart, was not invited to meet President Clinton when he 
visited Washington in March 1993), on the grounds of disapproval of his human 
tights record (Fuller 1993: 4). However, in practice the states’ poor record on 
human rights, particularly in Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan, did not stop the United 
States from aiding them in furtherance of its own interests. 

Despite the stated US goal, the Central Asian countries are far from democracy 
(see Tables 1 and 2), as some politicians and scholars in the United States have 
acknowledged. In October 1996 Ambassador James Collins insisted that progress 
in democratization in the region ‘has been much slower than we would have liked’ 
(Collins 1996). J. Nichol further argued that ‘... the majority of Central Asian 
states appear more authoritarian than during the Gorbachev period, according to 
many observers, and commit many human rights abuses’ (2001: 7-12). The nature 
of leadership in most of the republics has placed maintenance of their own power 
ahead of democratic reforms. 


Table 1 
Democratization Scores (electoral process, political rights, civil liberties Independent 
media and governance) in the Central Asian Republics, 1993-2003" 


Country 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Kazakhstan SSNF 64NF 65NF 65NF 65NF 65NF 65NF 6.5 NF 
Kyrgyzstan 42PF 53PF 43PF 44PF 44PF 44PF 55PF 55 PF 

i 6.6NF 77NF 7.7NF 7.7NF 7.7NF 66NF 66NF 6.6NF 
Turkmenistan 7T.6NF 7.7NF 7.7NF 7.7NF 7.7NF 7.7NF 7.7 NF 7.7 NF 
Uzbekistan 6.6NF 7.7NF 77NF 7.7NF 76NF 76NF 7.6NF 7.6NF 


Source: Freedom House 2003. 
Notes: “Ranking: Scale of 1—8, with 1 representing the highest and 8 the lowest degree of achieve- 
ment and status: F (Free), PF (Partly Free) and NF (Not Free). 


In market reforms, Washington also made little headway. Because it was ex- 
pected to generate political reforms and preclude retum to totalitarianism, US 


! However, the Kyrgyz government has increasingly been criticized for an alleged rise m human 
rights abuses and restrictions on press freedom (Anderson 1999: 25-28; ICG 2001: 4-39, IRIN 
2004: 3-8, Osarova 2000. 7). 
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Table 2 
Economic Liberalization in the Central Asian Republics, 1997-2001" 
Country 1997 1998 1999-2000 2001 
Kazakhstan 4 38 4 50 4.50 450 
Kyrgyzstan 3.75 3.75 3.83 4 
Tajikistan 6.13 6.13 6 5.50 
Turkmenistan 6.38 6.42 6.42 6.50 
Uzbekistan 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.17 


Source: Karamycky et al 2002. 
Note: “Ranking: Scale of 1-7, 1 representing the highest and 7 tho lowest degree of achievement. 


policy makers funded programmes for economic reform and accelerated privat- 
ization (Clinton 1997). Talbott argued that the US aim was ‘to help them towards 
democracy’, and noted: ‘Since 1992, the US has obligated more than 2.2 billion 
dollars in overall assistance to the eight states of the Caucasus and Central Asian 
region’ (Tallbot 1997: 10-13). Despite these injections of funds, neither democracy 
nor the market economy flourished in Central Asia, as some regional observers 
have noted. For example, S. Duvanov (2001), a Kazak journalist, wrote: 


The Americans believed that market reforms in the national economy would 
trigger democratic reforms in political life. In fact, it turned out vice versa: 
concentration of power by the president has resulted not only in elimination 
of democratic institutions, but also in the restricted freedom of enterprise. 
Kazakstan has become known as a highly unfavourable place for entrepreneur- 
ship. Doing business in Kazakstan got more and more dependent on those at 
the top. Strictly speaking, by 1998 authority had merged with business. Those 
at the top either owned or acquired the control over major profitable sectors 
and companies. In fact, all those people have divided the major bits of the na- 
tional pie. 


He noted that the United States had provided the Kazak government with funds 
to promote free enterprise and democracy, but the government envisaged some- 
thing different, namely to gather personal wealth, consolidate more power and 
neutralize opposition. In other words, the elite deftly-co-opted US aid to its own 
advantage. Duvanov (2001) concluded: ‘All those years, the Clinton administration 
used democratic slogans to imitate aiding Kazak democracy, but in fact helping 
to curtail democratic processes in Kazakstan.’ 

Washington’s policy toward Tashkent was another example of insufficient devel- 
opment in democracy. Uzbekistan has been far from a democratic ally; authority 
remaining centralized with President Karimov, and has been plagued with wide- 
spread governmental and societal corruption. Furthermore, political repression 
and disproportionate responses to threats associated with political Islam have en- 
couraged rather than diminished the radicalization of Islamist movements, and 
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galvanized popular support behind them (Fairbanks et al. 2001: 50-56). Support 
for Uzbekistan contradicted the US commitment to principles of democracy and 
freedom. By playing the ‘our sonuvabitch’ game, Washington has implicitly encour- 
aged undemocratic Uzbek policy and flagrantly contradicted rhetorical claims that 
US contact influences states towards moderation (Lieven 1999/2000: 63—92).? 

One can certainly argue that ‘promotion of democracy’ in Central Asia has 
been a ‘failed policy’. Not only did US money and policies not improve the situ- 
ation in the republics, in most cases, such as Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan, they 
helped the leaders to establish monopoly on power. In fact, a family-state has re- 
placed a communist-state monopoly in these countries. Some in Washington have 
acknowledged this. In testimony to the House of Representatives in November 
2000, Congressman Christopher H. Smith said: ‘It may sound bizarre, but it may 
not be out of the realm of possibility that some of these [Central Asian] leaders 
who already head what are, for all intents and purposes, royal families, are planning 
to establish what can only be described as family dynasties’ (2000). - 

Power never left the hands of the region’s old communist elite, and Washington’s 
double-standards toward such leaders never motivated them to change their be- 
haviour (Kagan 1997: 19-26). The United States has clearly lacked commitment 
to the promotion of democracy and human rights in the region. According to 
-Human Rights Watch reports, countries like Uzbekistan may have around four 
times as many political prisoners as the whole of the former Soviet Union had in 
the early 1980s (Lieven 2001: 18-20). According to an ‘International League for 
Human Rights’ report, in 2002 Uzbekistan had over 7,000 political prisoners— 
more than in all other post-Soviet states combined (International League for Human 
Rights 2002, see also Rotar 2004). This means that in some of these republics, the 
post-independence human rights situation is considerably worse than it was under 
late Soviet rule (Lieven 2001: 18-20). Notwithstanding the assurance given in 
1992 by the region’s leaders to the US that they would pursue democratization, 
democracy has not yet reached Central Asia (Nichol 2001: 9-14). But the question 
arises: ‘why did the US support leaders who showed no willingness to democ- 
ratize?’ On this matter, S. Duvanov has pointed out: 


The people, who have been trying to build an American-style democracy in their 
home countries, come to realise that Americans are just guarding their geo- 
political or economic interests ... There is a widespread opinion that America’s 
aid is sincere only when US interests coincide with the interests of democracy 
(like it was in Yugoslavia). In all other cases this promotion of democracy is 


2 This policy is contrary to what Representative Dana Rohramacher said: ‘We need to let the 
people of the world know that the United States is not the friend of totalitarian regimes, of gangsters 
who beat people up and slanghter them and refuse to allow the people of their country to control their 
destiny through the ballot box’ (2002). 
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just a show up, a facade needed just to justify the US presence. In practice, it is 
usually the America’s geopolitical, economic and other tasks that are being 
solved, and for this purpose the US is ready to support any political regime 
(2001). 


In fact, one can argue that Washington feared political Islam would be, in re- 
gard to its interests, a worse alternative to the existing regimes, so long as these 
regimes served US interests, its policy makers were none too concerned about 
their flagrant abuses of democracy and human rights. 

A contradiction emerged between the declared US policy of spreading dem- 
ocracy and the reality of the determination of the region’s leaders, particularly 
Karimov and Niyazov, to retain power (Hunter 1996: 162). Nor, given Central 
Asian political nature and cultures, was fostering democracy there an easy task, 
as the various peoples lacked the cultural underpinnings necessary to support 
democratization (Olcott 2002: 221-41). The political culture of the region is very 
different from that of the west; in particular, decisions on power and patronage 
are based more on personal and clan connections than on publicized abstract criteria 
(Akiner 1994: 36-54). 

Hence, it is obvious that, in its first stage of engagement with the region, despite 
its advocacy of democracy, the United States did not pressure the leaders to con- 
sider democratic standards. Congressman Dana Rohrabacher held that Washington’s 
policies are among the primary reasons why this large part of the world is falling 
into despair. He maintained that the Clinton administration lowered the priority 
of human rights as an international goal (Smith 2000). Other analysts, such as 
B. Rumer, argued that Washington took no action against the region’s brutal leaders 
because it recognized that the alternative was not democracy but either Islamic 
theocracy or chaos like that in the Balkans (Rumer 2002: 57-68). Both may be ` 
possible, but the likelihood of theocratic states emerging in Central Asia was very 
remote. 

Therefore, promotion of democracy in Central Asia was in effect a lost cause, 
and the rulers’ poor record in human nights and high levels of repression presented 
no barrier to the US establishment of military and politico-economic relations. It 
would appear that the policy of promoting democracy and human nghts was of 
only tactical significance in Washington’s involvement with the region. In pursuit 
of its geopolitical interests, the United States, ignored the authoritarian charac- 
teristics of the Central Asian regimes. As N. Chomsky said: 


Consider the President’s proud boast that dictators and tyrants know ‘that what 
we say goes.’ It is beyond dispute that the US has no problem with dictators 
and tyrants if they serve US interests, and will attack and destroy committed 
democrats if they depart from their service function. The correct reading of 
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Bush’s words, then, is: “What we say goes’, whoever you may be (Chomsky 
1992: 61-64). 


US Attempts for ‘Democracy Promotion’ 
in Central Asia during the Second Period 


In the second period of US involvement in Central Asia, Washington considered 
promotion of democracy and market economic reforms to be significant (Blank 
1999: 249-70). However, there has been almost no major action in this regard. In a 
speech at Stanford University in April 1996, Secretary of State Warren Christopher 
emphasized: “There can be no doubt that building stable market democracies in 
the former Soviet Union and Central Europe will reinforce our own security’ 
(1996: 83). In 1999, the US document ‘A National Security Strategy for a 
New Century’ described enhancement of the progress of democracy in the NIS 
(including Central Asia) as part of America’s ‘national interest’ (The White House 
1999: 32). It emphasized further: “The independence, sovereignty, territorial 
integrity, and democratic and economic reform of the NIS are important to American 
interests,’ (p. 34) and proclaimed: 


The United States works to strengthen democratic and free market institutions 
and norms in all countries, particularly those making the transition from closed 
to open societies. This commitment to see freedom and respect for human 
rights take hold is not only just, but pragmatic. Our security depends upon the 
protection and expansion of democracy worldwide, without which repression, 
corruption and instability could engulf a number of countries and threaten the 
stability of entire regions (ibid.: 25). 


Yet, although Washington declared that it would continue ‘to assist in the area 
of building democracy’, and provided financial aid for the region’s countries, 
little was achieved (Collins 1996). While it was claimed that the administration 
had ‘serious reservations’ about calls to link US aid mainly to progress in dem- 
ocratization in the region, there was no specific restriction on providing aid. As 
Table 3 would show, the region’s regimes did little or nothing to change their 
authoritarian behaviour, and in most cases conditions worsened. The US State 
Department’s Country Reports on Human Rights Practices for 1999 indicated 
that presidential power in Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan overshadowed legislative 
and judicial power, and that Tajikistan, Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan had lost 
ground in democratization and respect for human rights (Nichol 2001: 9-21). In 
Kazakhstan, where Washington was very hopeful for reform, Nazarbayev’s regime 
was known for brutalizing its citizens. An opposition member of the Kazak 
parliament described the regime as a ‘super-presidential republic’, where ‘the 
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Table 3 
Democretization Scores" in the Central Asian Republics, 1993** and 2001-2003 
Country 1993 2001 - 2002 2003 
Kazakhstan 55 NF 65 NF 6.5 NF 6.5 NF 
Kyrgyzstan 4.2 PF 6.5 NF 6.5 NF 6.5 NF 
Tajikistan 6.6 NF 6.6 NF 6.6 NF 6.5 NF 
Turkmenistan 7.6 NF 77 NF 7.7 NF 7.7 NF 


Uzbekistan 6 6 NF 7.6 NF 7.6 NF 7.6 NF 


Source: Freedom House 2003 

Notes: “Ranking: Scale of 1—8, with 1 representing the highest and 8 the lowest degree of achieve- 
ment and status F (Fres), PF (Partly Free) and NF (Not Free). 
“*This year has been selected for comparison. 


president decides everything’ (cited in Kaiser 2002: 9). The Kyrgyz president was 
admired by westerners as a ‘man of democracy’; under his rule, however, political 
parties were banned, opposition leaders forced into exile, and media critical of his 
repressive rule shut down (see Boehm 1996; Burke 2001: 12; ICG 2001: 4-39). 
Turkmenistan’s regime has been described as the most repressive and dictatorial 
in the region. A. Rashid has argued: “The indiscnminate use of the death penalty, 
the torture of prisoners in the overflowing prisons (which frequently erupt in 
riots) and the disappearance of dissenters without a trace all point to a regime that 
is paranoid about staying in power’ (2002: 84). Tajikistan’s regime under 
Rahmonov has a similar reputation (Nazarova 2003: 31). In Uzbekistan, though 
since 1997 Karimov has claimed that his regime has made ‘renovation and pro- 
gress its strategic objective in order to enter the twenty-first century as a modem 
democratic state’, it has arrested hundreds of ordinary Muslims for alleged links 
with Islamic fundamentalists, accused them of wahhabism, closed mosques and 
madrassas, and forced clerics into jail or exile (Human Rights Watch Report 2004; 
Karimov 1997: 185; Rashid 2002: 88—91). 


11 September and ‘Democracy Promotion’ in Central Asia: 
‘ Supporting the Authoritarian Regimes 


After the 11 September 2001 terrorist attacks in the United States the major issue 
is that US aid, under the name of ‘war on terror’, has supported Central Asian re- 
gimes in their undemocratic practices. The US need for bases has necessitated 
turning a relatively blind eye towards these regimes’ dismal records in human 
rights and democratization (Rumer 2002: 57-68). US officials have claimed to be 
working to reinforce democracy in Central Asia, and some have spoken out against 
human rights violations and perversions of the democratic process. Elizabeth Jones 
has said that the numerous US initiatives to promote democracy, human rights 
and economic reform are ‘as important as the assistance we render in ensuring 
security and combating the real reasons behind terrorism’ (Israel 2002). However, 
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in January 2002, the State Department spokesman confirmed that Uzbekistan could 
expect a threefold increase in foreign aid for the coming year, and its aid request 
was not tied to any improvement in its human rights record. 

In the aftermath of 11 September 2001, evidence has accumulated that the re- 
gion’s leaders exploited the threat from Islamic extremism and Washington’s need 
for support in the war on terrorism to suppress opposition and strengthen their 
grip on power. Regional analysts have argued that Karimov has vowed to continue 
his campaign against the Islamic organization Hizb ut-Tahrir until it has been 
entirely wiped out (Bukharbaeva and Samari 2002). Currently, some 4,000 alleged 
members of this group are believed to be in prison (Lobe 2004). During a visit 
by Iranian President Mohammed Khatami in early 2002, Karimov signalled at a 
press conference in Tashkent that there would be no let-up in the drive against 
religious militants. Describing the wave of arrests and court cases as a struggle 
against radical extremists, he denied that they had any legal right to continue their 
activities (Bukharbaeva and Samari 2002). He added: ‘In accordance with the 
law, we will pursue that organisation and will not allow it to appear on Uzbekistan’s 
territory’, and claimed that his stance had the backing of Moscow and Washington 
(ibid.). In late June 2004 the Kyrgyz National Security Service (successor to the 
Kyrgyzstan’s KGB) arrested ten officials of the governmental apparatus and 
foreign, internal and justice ministries, on charges of espionage and cooperation 
with international terrorist networks (Panfilova 2004: 1, 5). 

Democratic reforms and human rights, once described by Washington as its 
priority in Central Asia, have been overlooked. However, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Democracy, Human Rights and Labour, Lorne W. Craner, has claimed 
that these issues have now come to the fore: 


Because of September 11 our focus on democracy and human rights in Central 
Asia is much more intense ... Central Asia was put to the centre of our thinking; 
certainly in the security [and strategic] sense, but also because we are not a 
country which is concerned only with leaders ... It has put the issues of democracy 
and human rights at the centre of our thinking (WPR 2004: 1—11). 


Dismissing criticism that the United States had aligned itself too closely with 
authoritarian governments, President George W. Bush also said: ‘The more people 
... Work with the US, the more likely it is that they will work to improve the human 
condition’, and Craner called the ‘war on terror’ a ‘fight for democracy’, a definition 
that can hardly be accepted. This argument is derived from Bush’s repeated claim 
that the terrorists attacked the United States on 11 September 2001 because of their 
hatred for its democracy, freedom and way of life. As George W. Bush insisted, 
the attacks were made because ‘[t]hey hate our freedoms’, not because of US 
support for corrupt dictatorships in the Arab world and elsewhere. In other words, 
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they hate the US for what it is, not what it does. In fact, the US administration 
avoided any discussion that delved into the impact of the US Middle East policy 
on Arab and Muslim attitudes towards America. In this connection London-based 
Canadian scholar Gwynne Dyer has argued that the 11 September attacks were 
not aimed at US values, which are of no interest to the Islamists one way or an- 
other, but that ‘they had the further quite specific goal of luring the United States 
into invading Muslim countries’ (Dyer 2004: 17). 

In practice, as A. Rashid has also argued, the approach has been one-dimensional, 
trying simply to engage the regional states in the ‘war on terror’ without pushing 
for democratic reform (IWPR 2004: 1—11). In fact, US aid has increasingly served 
the interests of governments and not the people. The regimes continue to suppress 
their people and deny basic rights (Human Rights Watch Report 2004 and IWPR 
2004: 1-11). In Kazakhstan in 2002, the parliament passed legislation raising the 
number of signatures required for an organization to be recognized as a political 
party from 3,000 to 50,000, thereby threatening small parties, and the courts 
sentenced a key opposition leader, Mukhtar Ablyazov, to six years in jail, claiming 
he had abused his power and conducted ‘illegal entrepreneurial activity’ (Haslett 
2002). In Kyrgyzstan President Akayev is rapidly altering the political landscape. 
In May 2002, some high-ranking Kyrgyz officials resigned over criticism for 
mishandling a March 2002 demonstration in which five people were killed. A 
series of protests followed, including a June 2002 rally that called for Akayev’s 
resignation (‘Kyrgyzstan’ 2002). Furthermore, mass arrests of high-ranking 
officials and opposition figures are taking place. One regional expert has written: 
‘Charges pressed against the arrestees remind observers of Josef Stalin’s era— 
espionage for foreign countries’ (Panfilova 2004: 1, 5). Kyrgyz opposition leader, 
Azimbek Beknazarov was jailed in 2001 for asking why President Akayev had 
ceded territory to China (see Timeline Kyrgyzstan 2002). The cabinet later resigned 
as a result of the deaths, but Beknazarov remained in prison and Akayev remained 
firmly entrenched. 

As Table 3 shows, there have been no positive democratic changes in the Central 
Asian states since the ‘war on terror’, and in countries like Kyrgyzstan conditions 
have become worse than before. This reflects poorly on US regional policy (Rashid 
2004). Some officials in Washington have observed this, and commented on the 
weak human rights records of the region’s leaders. They believe that for some 
leaders, especially Karimov, the ‘war on terror’ has constituted an opportunity to 
gain new importance in US foreign policy, and avoid accountability for their 
governments’ conduct in domestic affairs. Lorne W. Craner rated the human rights 
records for Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan as ‘poor’, Uzbekistan as ‘very 
poor’ and Turkmenistan ‘extremely poor’ (Craner 2002). The State Department 
released a report on 25 February 2004 that described the Central Asian states, 
particularly Tajikistan, Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan, as ‘authoritarian states’ with 
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limited civil rights, and described as ‘poor’ the human rights records of all the 
region’s governments (US Department of State 2004). Furthermore, human rights 
advocates around the world have cautioned the US government against double 
standards when it comes to combating terrorism: 


One of the things that we have been constant and very watchful and mindful of 
since September 11 is this kind of double standards policy in relation to human 
rights. Whereas the Afghanistan regime was held accountable for absolutely 
everything that it had failed to do to uphold human rights, all of a sudden, in 
military strategic interests, governments like the governments of Uzbekistan, 
Tajikistan and so on suddenly became acceptable allies (cited in Rasizade 
2002: 1-9). à 


These organizations have suggested that US support has bolstered autocrats, 
such as Islam Karimov, enabling them to crack down more harshly than in the past 
on dissidents in the name of America’s ‘war on terror’. In addition, some opposition 
groups in the region suspect that the regimes have played along with US strategic 
goals to solve their own internal political problems. Nurbolat Masanov, a prominent 
Kazak opposition activist, for instance, has stated that authoritarians expected 
that their support for the US would prompt Washington to turn a blind eye to their 
oppressive actions (Umbetalieva 2002). Meirjan Mashan, Director of the Strategy 
Centre of Analysis in Kazakhstan, has also said: ‘Kazakstan has taken this step 
under pressure from the US, hoping that in return Americans will be less critical 
about the political situation in Kazakstan’ (quoted in Beketova and Ibysheva 2002). 

This disappointing situation contradicts the Bush administration’s claim that 
its support for these states is aimed at encouraging democracy and human rights, ` 
and that working together with them allows Americans to raise more issues, linked 
to democracy, more frequently and with greater chances of success. They have 
pointed to incremental victories; for example, Uzbekistan eventually registered 
an independent human rights organization in 2002. But this was little more than a 
symbolic gesture, made on the eve of Karimov’s visit to the United States in 
March 2002 (ICG 2004: 8-25; IWPR 2002: 34-37). 

Systematic violation of human rights is a serious challenge to the US in its re- 
lations with the Central Asian governments. Some officials in Washington believe 
that the challenge facing the United States centres on how to engage with these 
regimes to move them in the ‘right direction’, towards greater personal freedom, 
Tule of law, and economic openness. Other observers believe there is little the 
United States can do to move Central Asia’s regimes towards democracy. Helping 
the states increase their own security contradicts Washington’s proclaimed policy 
of promoting democracy. One US government source has pointed out that US 
attacks on Afghanistan could give Central Asian leaders a ‘green light to quash 
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civil liberties’, while some others, together with the State Department, deny that 
the US human rights agenda has been put on the back bummer, behind military and 
anti-terrorism cooperation, concluding that through the provision of stability a 
long-term US presence in the region will improve prospects for political and eco- 
nomic reforms (Eurasia Insight 2002). However, such hope is far from realization 
because of the nature of the governments in the region (Cummings 2002: 123-31; 
Luong 2002: 83—89). In this regard, Akezhan Kazhegeldin, a former Prime Minister 
of Kazakhstan, has argued: 


In spite of its strength, the US needs allies in its fight. Central Asian govern- 
ments have pledged their support. But can you rely on allies who do not share 
your fundamental values like freedom, equality, and justice? Saddam Hussein 
could be one of the counter-terrorism coalition foes. Does he radically differ 
from Turkmenbashi or Nazarbayev? Here we see the same authoritarian rule, 
the desire to remain in power indefinitely, family control of the economy, and 
control of the press (Courtney 2002: 8). 


Conclusion 


With such outcomes, one can claim that, although the United States has been ap- 
parently determined to use promotion of democracy and particularly, its economic 
power, to integrate the Central Asian republics into the western orbit, it has failed 
to promote political changes and economic reforms in these countries. In fact, in 
some countries (such as Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan) the situation has deteri- 
orated substantially (Smith 2000). Thus, not only has the United States not achieved 
any improvement in democracy in the region, but it also has stepped back from 
liberalization and failed to convince the region’s leaders to pursue democratization, 
respect pluralism of political opinions and promote reform in their economies. 
In fact, one can certainly argue that ‘promotion of democracy’ in the Central 
Asian countries is a Washington ‘failed policy’. US policies have not affected the 
situation in the republics, in contrast, in most cases; they have helped the region’s 
leaders to establish monopoly on power. In other words, Washington has not made 
its support contingent on the region’s governments improving their dismal record 
in political reform or human rights. In short, although US officials and experts 
have classified ‘Democracy Promotion’ as a significant interest of America in 
Central Asia, no considerable move towards democratization has been made. 
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Political and Security Challenges in Central Asia: 
The Drug Trafficking Dimension 


Nalin Kumar Mohapatra 


Central Asian states are facing a grave threat to their security from drug trafficking in recent 
years. Geo-strategic location, unstable socio-political situation, and emergence of radical 
parties are providing the lettmoty to the proliferation of ilegal trade in this region. In some 
cases, there appears a linkage between drug trafficking and rebel movernents on the one hand 
and the law enforcement authorities on the other. The problem requires adoption of a multi- 
pronged approach on part of the state authorities of these countries in combating the menace. 
Crvi society organizations can also play an umportant role in this regard in raising the aware- 
ness of people regarding the negative consequences of drug use and trade What may be useful 
is a firm commutment on the part of political elte m meeting the challenges emanating from 
drug trafficking. Augmenting the existing regional cooperative arrangements like CSTO, SCO 
and CACO wu also necessary. , 


The political, social and other effects of illicit production and cross-border transfer 
of drugs and narcotic substances become disturbing when viewed in the company 
of other unconventional sources of threat to security of states such as religious 
fundamentalist groups, organized crime and mass-migration. Distinctly drug traf- 
ficking involves producers, traffickers, criminal groups as well as consumers. 
The cyclic nature of the threat associated with drug/narcotic trade also accentuates 
threats to regional and international security structures. In recent years many 
scholarly studies have come up highlighting the relations between drug trafficking 
and regional security (Dziedzic 1989; Griffith 1993-94; Shambaugh and Matthew 
1998; Shelly 1995). Underscoring the political impact of proliferation of drug 
trade, Giorgio Giacomelli, the then Executive Director of the United Nations Inter- 
national Drug Control Programme stated: ‘All over the world individuals and 
societies face an illicit drug problem whose scale was unimaginable a generation 
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ago. Drug abuse affects more and more countries, the power of international drug 
trafficking organisation threatens to corrupt and destabilise the institutions of 
government’ (Dupont 1999: 434). Many recent studies also illustrate a close linkage 
between drug trade and the intensity of conflict. For instance, some analysts have 
argued that drug is not the prime cause of conflict; it only prolongs the conflict 
situation as criminal and terrorist groups are motivated by huge profits accruing 
from the drug trade (Cornell 2005a: 759; Makarenko 2004: 130-32). The present 
article examines some of these issues associated with drug trade and its implications 
for the security situation in the Central Asian states. 


A Profile of Trafficking in Central Asia 


Central Asia is acting both as a source for drugs and as a transit country for the 
trafficking of Afghan drugs to China, Russia and European countries. Scholars 
are of the opinion that the old Silk Road, famous for bringing prosperity and glory 
in the past to this region, is being increasingly converted into a route for a flourish- 
ing drugs and narcotics trade in recent years (Dash 2003). Apart from its strategic 
location, which to a greater extent is responsible for a flourishing narcotics trade 
in this part of the world, the socio-political and economic conditions of these 
countries also, though to some degree, provide the necessary impetus to drug 
trafficking. To mention a few of them, growing unemployment, poverty, tran- 
sitional nature of the economy and huge disparities between various sections of 
the population, fierce competition among various ethnic groups to share scarce 
natural resources, growing radicalization of body polity and emergence of radical 
parties professing jihad (holy war) are significant ones. A closer look at the Central 
Asian state system shows that almost all the five states are facing these prob- 
lems, though the degree varies from state to state. While states like Uzbekistan 
and Tajikistan and the southern part of Kyrgyzstan are facing threats from radical- 
ist forces like the Islamic Movement of Uzbekistan (IMU) and Hizb ut-Tahrir 
(HTD), Kazakhstan and, to some extent, Turkmenistan are facing the danger from 
chauvinistic nationalistic parties which are more interested in protecting. their 
own ethnic groups rather than the overall nation-building process. Further, collapse 
of the integrated Soviet economic system bad a devastating impact on the Cen- 
tral Asian economy. The UN Development Programme (UNDP) notes that in 
Kazakhstan 21 per cent of the population lives with $2.15 per day; similarly 
in Tajikistan the ratio is 74 per cent; in Kyrgyzstan 70 per cent; in Turkmenistan 
44 per cent and in Uzbekistan 47 per cent (UNDP 2005: 43). The same 1s true 
with regard to the prevalence of unemploymeat rates in these states. Governmental 
spending on education and health sectors is also quite minimal. As the Asian 
Development outlook on Tajikistan (the key state affected by drug trafficking) 
points out in its 2006 edition, governmental spending on education is merely 
2.7 per cent while expenditure on health is only 1 per cent. Agricultural production 
is also falling quite drastically. For instance, agriculture contributed 36 per cent 
to the national economy in 1991 but in 2005 the share had declined to 22 per cent. 
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The same report with regard to Kyrgyzstan points out that although ‘poverty iS 
declining, it remains a major problem in rural areas, where some three quarters of 
the country’s poor live’ (Asian Development Bank 2006: 100-103, 105-7). 

The declining economic growth in these states also provides a fertile ground 
to the growth of radicalism as well as other social unrest. A study conducted by 
United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) in 2002 in southem Kyrgyzstan, 
just after the Batken incursion, clearly demonstrates the linkages between im- 
poverishment and violence. The study found that 57.8 per cent of the total popula- 
tion was experiencing social tension; the reason for this was lack of any alternative 
means of livelihood and other problems. At the same time, a spurt in crime rate 
can also be noticed in this region from the same report. In 2001, for instance, 
1,324 criminal cases were registered in Batken Oblast, which was 17.4 per cent 
more than the corresponding period in 2000. Taking advantage of these factors, 
narcotic cartels have found Central Asia as an ideal region to pursue their trade 


(UNDP 20072). 
Afghanistan as a Source of the Problem 


Central Asia along with Afghanistan has had a long history of production and con- 
sumption of drugs. In modern history it can be traced back to the eighteenth century, 
when Turkmens and Tajik-Ismailies, based in the northern part of Afghanistan, 
started using drugs for medical purposes. Despite prohibition of opium production 
by the governments of Afghanistan and the then Soviet Union, drug production 
was growing in the region in the 1970s. In order to curb drug production, the Soviet 
regime used to carry out annual drug eradication programmes. The Soviet interven- 
tion in Afghanistan and the subsequent chaos provided a conducive environment 
for production of opium and other narcotic substances in large quantities. The 
Afghan farmers benefited substantially by producing opiates in comparison to 
other agricultural products. Between 1979 and 1989, for instance, production of 
opium increased by 14 per cent (Ahisheva 2003: 95; International Crisis Group 
2001: 2; Lubin 2003: 45). 

Afghanistan’s geographical proximity with the Central Asian states greatly facili- 
tated drug trade through this region. The former shares a long border with three 
Central Asian states (1,206 km border with Tajikistan, 744 km with Turkmenistan 
and 137 km with Uzbekistan). Similarly, Turkmenistan also shares a border with 
Iran (992 km). Geographical proximity between Kazakhstan and Russia is a well- 
known fact and many scholars view these two states as Eurasian countries. Similarly, 
three Central Asian states of Tajikistan, Kyrgyzstan and Kazakhstan share more 
than a 3,000 km border with the Chinese province of Xinjiang through which one 
can easily have access to the Golden Triangle (Myanmar, Laos and Thailand well- 
known for opiate production).Thus the strategic location of Central Asia and 
its proximity with other countries makes it the main centre for transportation of 
narcotic substances across the world (Olcott and Udalova 2000: 5; Swanstrom 
2003: 1-3). 
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Belying the expectation that the Taliban would ban the production and traffick- 
ing of drugs, the production and transportation of narcotics from Afghanistan 
increased. Taliban legitimized the production and trafficking of drugs with a justi- 
fication, as offered by the head of Taliban’s drug control force in Kandahar that 
‘opium is permissible because it is consumed by the Kafirs (the non-believers) in 
the West and not by Muslims or Afghans’ (Rashid 2001: 118-19). Further, the 
Taliban feared an uprising if poppy cultivation was forcibly stopped. During the 
period 1999-2000, around 2,900 to 4,600 metric tonnes of opium was produced 
in Afghanistan. After much hue and cry by the international community in July 
2000 the Taliban banned opium cultivation. Many observers, however, felt that 
the Taliban imposed the ban only to restrict supply so that the prices of narcotics 
shot up, a fact borne out by US drug enforcement data. The price of a kilo of 
opium in Afghanistan and bordering regions jumped almost tenfold from $44 per 
kilo to between $350 and $400 per kilo. UN officials reported that the price rose 
to as high as $700, after the ban (Perl 2001). 


Trends in Central Asian States 


In the Central Asian context, Tajikistan is not only acting in a big way as a transit 
point for Afghan drugs, it also produces drugs on large tracts of land. Taking 
advantage of the unstable political situation, due to the Civil War from 1992 to 
1997, many Tajik regional warlords also encouraged production of narcotics to 
reap huge financial benefits. Apart from the unstable political situation, regional 
and ethnic tensions and lack of effective internal governance also provided add- 
itional leverage for production and transportation of drugs in Tajikistan. The Gorno- 
Badakashan region, Penjikent region, Zeravshan and Lenniaibad regions in Tajikistan 
produced large volumes of narcotics (Zviagelskaya 1999: 72). In 1991, the Tajik 
interior ministry seized a meagre 10.9 kg of drugs, but in 1995 the amount of 
drugs hauled up by the Tajik interior ministry, went up to 1,750 kg (Zviagelskaya 
and Naumkin 1999: 230, 224). During 1998-99, it was reported that drug traf- 
ficking increased to the extent of 250 per cent in Tajikistan. A flourishing drug 
trade also exists in Uzbekistan. To curb the production and illicit transfer of drugs 
and other substances, the Uzbek law enforcement agency carried out an operation 
widely known as ‘Poppy-99’ in 1999 (Summary of World Broadcasts [hereafter 
SWBYVSU/3451/G/3 1999a). The volume of narcotics confiscated increased from 
113 kg to 1.5 tonnes in five years from 1994 to 1999. The law-enforcement machinery 
of Uzbekistan also at the same time detained over 480 drug couriers and confiscated 
1,549 kg of narcotics from them during 1998-99 (SWB/SU/3665/G/2 1999b). 
Uzbekistan informed the UN Dmg Control Programme that during the same period 
drug trafficking through Uzbekistan increased to a staggering high of 600 per 
cent. This may be attributed to the end of the Tajik Civil War as well as strict 
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measures by the Tajik and Russian border guards. The Kyrgyz interior ministry 
reported a 1,600 per cent increase in illicit drug seizure between 1999 and 2000 
including an 800 per cent increase in heroin alone. It was officially asserted that 
Uzbekistan was fast becoming a victim of an ‘opium tsunami’ and ‘narcotics 
aggression’. The drug traffickers use three routes, Tajikistan, Uzbekistan and 
Turkmenistan to transport heroin and opium to Russia, from where it is transported 
to other western countries. It is alleged that the reopening of the Quetta-Kandahar- 
Herat-Ashgabat road during the Taliban regime fuelled to a great extent the 
trafficking of drugs through Turkmenistan (Chouvey 2003: 31; International Crisis 
Group 2001: 7; Yegorov 2002). Kazakhstan is also not immune to the threat of 
drug trafficking. The interior ministry of Kazakhstan in its report in 2001 stated 
that during a period of nine months it confiscated 12 tonnes and 981 kg of various 
kinds of drugs, out of which 65.1 kg was heroin (Baibulov 2003: 6; Berimjarov 
2001: 4). Like Tajikistan, Kyrgyzstan and Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan is also used as 
a trafficking route by Chinese drug traffickers. Central Asian drug traffickers are 
also using this route for sending narcotic substances to Russia. Indeed, the Russian 
market is full of Afghan, Central Asian and Chinese drugs (Zviagelskaya and 
Naumkin 1999: 230). 

Many experts suggest that Kyrgyzstan’s annual heroin output potential is 
estimated around 180 to 220 tonnes. According to available reparts there are several 
illegal laboratories in Kyrgyzstan, which use indigenous ephedra to produce an 
estimated 500 tonnes of ephedrine, which in tum can be used in amphetamines. 
The Chu Valley situated in the southern part of Kyrgyzstan is an important area for 
producing narcotics like marijuana. Similar production of illegal narcotic substances 
has also been found in Kazakhstan, particularly in areas bordering Kyrgyzstan 
(Curtis 2002: 25-26). 

A closer look at Table 1 on seized narcotic substances shows that Tajikistan is 
the worst hit Central Asian state. Despite a marked improvement in the political 
conditions in the country after the end of the civil war, illicit drug trade is still 
continuing. A rise in trafficking of drug and other narcotic products can also be 
noticed both in Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan during 2003—04. As mentioned 
earlier, Turkmenistan is also turning out to be a major transit point for illegal traf- 
ficking in narcotic substances. 

According to the International Narcotics Control Board: ‘there is a continued 
concern over trafficking in and abuse of Afghan opiates, as well as the illicit 
movement of acetic anhydride, a chemical used in manufacture of heroin’ in Central 
Asia. The report seeks to highlight the key role Afghanistan plays in this regard: 
‘One third of Afghanistan’s opium crop in 2004 passed through countries in the 
region, in particular Tajikistan and Kazakhstan’ (International Narcotics Control 
Board Annual Report 2004). Similarly, Tajikistan accounts for 85 per cent of all 
the drug seizures in Central Asia. In Central Asia narcotic substances seized in 
the first half of 2005—amounted to 11.6 tonnes, including 3.3 tonnes of opiates 
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and 7.9 tonnes of cannabis products. However, in terms of heroin equivalents, 
opiate seizures show a decline compared to the first half of 2004 in all countries 
except Kazakhstan (IRIN News 2004; UNODC 2006). 

The rise in drug trafficking can be attributed to an increase in the production of 
narcotic substances in Afghanistan despite the ouster of the Taliban from power. 
According to Tajik Drug Control Authority, during 2002-03 drag production regis- 
tered an eight-fold increase while more than 50 per cent of new areas were brought 
under cultivation in the Tajik-Afghan border region (Townsend 2005: 16). The head 
of the Tajik Drug Control Agency, Rustam Nazarov, also admitted the fact that 
the border areas lying between Tajikistan and Afghanistan were poorly equipped 
to check drug trafficking (RIA-Novosti 2006). 

To check the flow of drug and narcotics from Afghanistan and Central Asia, 
Russia has shown interest in creating an ‘anti-drug buffer zone’ around Central 
Asia. This was disclosed by the head of Russia’s narcotics service Viktor Cherkesov 
in a conference on illegal drug trafficking. According to Cherkesov, Russia was 
keen to establish a broad-based mechanism to combat the drugs threat emanating 
from Afghanistan, including through the establishment of the proposed zones. As 
American scholar Martha Brill Olcott argued: ‘Even though improved training 
for police and border authorities would not have solved the problem Central Asia’s 
drugs, it would have created a much more supportive environment for combating 
it (Moscow News 2006; Olcott 2005: 213). 

It is not only the Central Asian states which are affected by drug trafficking; 
even China’s Xinjiang province and Iran too are affected by the trafficking of 
Afghan drugs. Because of its deep rooted historico-cultural relations with three 
Central Asian states, the Xinjiang province is not immune from illegal drug trade. 
For example, from 1998 to 2001, Urumchi customs officials confiscated 79 tonnes 
of precursor chemical (used in heroin manufacturing), 830,000 tablets of 
psychedelic drugs and a large quantity of guns, bullets and explosives. The Chinese 
Government estimated that 20 per cent of opiates in China came from Afghanistan; 
the UNODC World Drug Report 2004 gave a similar figure. Many experts believe 
that the inhospitable terrain on the China—Afghanistan border makes it difficult for 
drug traffickers to pass through this area. The only border crossing is the Wakhjir 
pass situated at an altitude of 4,927 m, which is closed for at least five months a 
year and opens irregularly for the remaining months. Reaching the pass is dif- 
ficult and therefore opiates are smuggled through the Wakhan Corridor (Townsend 
2005: 36; Mili 2005). This motivates traffickers to use Central Asian routes for 
trafficking drugs from Afghanistan to Xinjiang. Tajikistan shares a border with 
the Xinjiang province and there are several border posts. However, the border 
guards are poorly equipped to handle drug trafficking. In May 2004 the Kulam 
pass, linking Khorog and Kashgar through road, was also opened up. It takes about 
twenty hours to travel the entire distance by road. Many argue that since this part 
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of Tajikistan is largely underdeveloped the residents may convert this road 
connection into a narcotics highway. Similarly, drugs are also being smuggled to 
Xinjiang from Kazakhstan (Townsend 2005: 49). However, a recent Chinese media 
report states that traffickers are also using Afghanistan and Pakistan routes | 
increasingly for taking contrabands to the Xinjiang province. This becomes evident 
from the fact that in November 2006 police hauled 53.1 kg of heroin and arrested 
fifty-seven persons from the Golden Crescent opium growing area along the 
Pakistan—Afghanistan border. The increasing cross-border interaction between 
Xinjiang and this region is attributed as the main reason for the spurt in drug trade 
in this strategically located border region of China (Hindustan Times 2006: 30). 


Ramifications of Support to Civil War and Political Unrest 


A closer look at the issue of narcotic trafficking throws light on many actors— 
local farmers, criminal groups, transnational networks and militant groups (who 
have political objectives but are involved in drug smuggling to generate funds to 
keep their radical movements going). These groups are not isolated from each other 
and operate in collusion though they operate at different levels. In Afghanistan, 
there are a number of local mafias who provide the much needed financial assi- 
stance to farmers to raise poppy crops and purchase the same after the crops are 
grown. They in fact act as middlemen in production, supply and its distribution. 
These middlemen are patronized by warlords who give protection to them and 
facilitate their transportation to other regions (Makarenko 2002). In Afghanistan, 
one can notice the extensive support which the narcotic traders and middlemen 
` get from militant groups. It has been alleged that Osama bin Laden and his trans- 
national criminal group, Al Qaeda, not only got support from the Taliban, but also 
acted as middleman for the drug producers of Afghanistan. The British pime 
minister’s office also accused bin Laden and his networks of exploiting the drug 
trade. ‘The Taliban regime allows Bin Laden to operate his terrorist training camps 
and activities ... and protect the drugs stockpiles.’ 

It was not only the Taliban and Al Qaeda who were involved in the narcotic 
trade, the Islamic Movement of Uzbekistan (IMU) also took interest in this trade 
to finance its activities. IMU rose to fame as a militant organization when it carried 
out a series of explosions in Tashkent in February 1999, which killed sixteen 
people. Apart from receiving funds from various external organizations to promote 
its subversive activities in and around Central Asia, IMU also like its Afghan 
counterpart Taliban, took keen interest in the drug trade to finance its activities. 
IMU leader, Juma Namangani was actively involved in drug smuggling through 
Tajikistan, and used his network of IMU militants in Central Asia and his links 


' Responsibility for the Terrorist Atrocities ın the United States, 11 September 2001, available at 
http//www pm. gov.uk/evidence.htm. 
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with the Chechen militants to increase his trade. Similar allegations were also 
levelled that 60 per cent of Afghan opium export passed through Central Asia and 
that IMU might be responsible for 70 per cent of the heroin and opium transiting 
the area. Namangani with the assistance of other drug traffickers had also set up 
laboratories to refine heroin largely coming from Afghanistan. It was further alleged 
that there was a transhipment base in Khojent, situated in the Sogd region, which 
was under the control of respective field commanders of IMU. Bolot Dzhanuzakov, 
the head of the National Security Service of Kyrgyzstan, in an interview to Slovo 
Kyrgyzstana alleged that IMU controlled the northern section of the drug traffic 
route from Afghanistan (Rashid 2002: 165: Pravda 2001). It controlled 70 per cent 
of drug trade from Afghanistan across Tajikistan and into Kyrgyzstan. IMU’s in- 
volvement in drug trade was highlighted by Makarenko (2002): 


The only group significantly involved in trafficking Afghan opiates was the 
Islamic Movement of Uzbekistan (IMU). However, given the organisation and 
operations of the IMU prior to September 11, it appears that they were driven 
more by criminal interests than by political or religious purposes. Unlike other 
insurgent or terrorist groups operating in Afghanistan—identified by their political 
motivations—the IMU is the only group that encompasses the entire range of 
the crime-tezror nexus. It is both criminal and terrorist in nature: criminal because 
of its direct involvement in the drug trade, and terrorist because of its explicit 
(even if only rhetorical) political declarations (pp. 10-11). 


IMU carried out incursions in 1999—2000 to create instability and chaos in the 
region so that they can smoothly operate their drug trade. As efforts were made to 
control drug trafficking through the Osh—Khorog route, IMU militants chose the 
Batken route situated closely to the Uzbekistan and Tajikistan border (Cornell 
2005b: 587-88; Cornell and Spector 2002: 193-206). IMU militants carried out 
incursions in August 1999 just after the harvesting of opium, keeping in view the 
fact that during winter the passes through which the traffickers operated their 
trade remained inaccessible to heavy snowfall. The 2000 attack took place at the 
same time in summer, close on the heels of the harvest of record opium in Afghanistan 
(Comell 2005a: 587-88; Cornell and Spector 2002: 193—206). 

IMU suffered a setback subsequent to the 2001 US-led military operation against 
the Taliban and Al Qaeda forces in and around Afghanistan. Juma Namangani 
was reportedly killed during the operation. However, press reports suggested the 
regrouping of IMU. Russian newspaper Pravda stated that IMU changed its name 
to Islamic Movement of Turkestan and terrorists from Chechnya, Afghanistan, 
Central Asia and Xinjiang joined its ranks. The ability of the radical forces, under 
whichever name, to target state authorities in Central Asia became evident from 
the terrorist attacks in April 2004 and more recently the one in Andijan in May 
2005 (McConnell 2002; Pravda 2001). 
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In addition to IMU, another terrorist organization which is slowly making its 
presence felt in Central Asia is Hizbut Tahrir al Islami (HTD. Although HTI follows 
a different strategy (slowly radicalizing the Central Asian society) than IMU, 
both these radicalist organizations aim at establishing an Islamic Caliphate in 
Central Asia. According to some westem sources, HITS hardcore membership in 
the region is estimated to be about 20,000 while Central Asian security agencies 
put the figure at 60,000 (Bhadrakumar 2005; Rabbimov 2004:17). However, unlike 
IMU’s financial sources (drug trafficking), HTI’s source of funding is yet to be 
ascertained. Some maintain that there is no evidence regarding HTT’s involvement 
in drug trafficking, while others assert that it received substantial amount of funding 
from Saudi Arabia and Western Europe. However, some of HTT’s local level cells 
are possibly engaged in narcotics sales, using the same infrastructure as IMU and 
other trafficking organizations in the region (Curtis 2002: 17). 

Apart from these militant groups many senior officials in government were 
also probably involved in narco trafficking in Tajikistan. The report of the Secretary 
of Tajikistan Security Council, Amirkul Azimov, in January 2001, for instance, 
highlighted that law enforcement officers themselves were involved in the drug 
trade and this made it possible for the dealers to evade the law. It was believed that 
during the Tajik civil war narcotic trade provided the means which enabled the 
United Tajik Opposition (UTO) to resist government forces (Engvall 2006: 846). 

In recent years, Afghan President Hamid Karzai also indicated a direct linkage 
between drug traffickers and insurgents. Speaking at a press conference along 
with visiting US Secretary of State, Condoleeza Rice, Karzai referred to cooper- 
ation between drug trade and terrorism and observed that ‘the question of drugs is 
one that will determine Afghanistan’s future. If we fail to fight drugs, we will 
eventually fail as a state and we will fall back into the hands of terrorism’ (http:// 


stopthedrugwar.org 2005). 
Social Effects of Drug Trafficking 


As has been said earlier, the notion of security has undergone a great change in 
recent years. States are facing threats to their security and sovereignty not only 
from state actors but also from various non-state actors like terrorist groups, cri- 
minal networks and the drug mafia. The weakening of state structure as well as 
the inability of states to counter narco/terrorist forces impinges on the security of 
these states. These states play a key role in promoting instability and terrorism. 
They also provide a conducive atmosphere for the growth of criminal business 
syndicates, narco-trafficking, poverty, starvation, trafficking and proliferation of 
small arms etc. (Manwaring 2002: 194-96). It is in this context that one has to 
study the role of drug and narcotic trafficking in generating insecurity in different 
regions of the world. 
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Trafficking in drug and narcotic substances is not simply a law and order prob- 
lem of a state or a group of states. It has got wider social repercussions and in the 
long run affects the security and stability of a whole region. Drug trafficking breeds 
corruption, brings about an ‘unholy nexus’ between criminal elements and fanc- 
tionaries of the state. In the long run, the nexus between these two have a deep 
impact on the security and stability of a state. The health and morale of a country 
are also affected by rise in drug trafficking. A similar situation can be noticed in 
Central Asia also. Increasing addiction to drugs fuels the growth of life-threatening 
diseases like AIDS and tuberculosis. Intravenous drug use, fuelled by illicit 
trafficking of relatively cheap drugs, is contributing to the rapid spread of HIV/ 
AIDS in the entire region. According to the regional office of UNODC for Central 
Asia, between 60 and 70 per cent of all the newly registered HIV/AIDS cases are 
caused by transmission through shared needles. In Kazakhstan, three-quarters of 
the people diagnosed with HIV/AIDS are unemployed. In Uzbekistan also a large 
number of people get infected with HIV/AIDS due to the consumption of narcotic 
substances. A recent World Bank report finds that there has been an increase in 
addiction to drugs in Central Asia since 2001. Experts estimate that there may 
be more than 500,000 drug users in Central Asia, many of whom share needles, 
placing them at high risk of contracting HIV/AIDS. A recent publication of UNODC 
maintains that a six-fold increase in HIV/AIDS cases due to injecting narcotic 
substances since 2000 has been reported in Kazakhstan. The situation is not much 
better in Uzbekistan where a record six-fold growth of HIV/AIDS cases has been 
registered (World Bank 2005; UNODC 2006: 7). j 

Apart from the spread of HIV/AIDS, another issue which requires close atten- 
tion relates to the involvement of women and children in a larger scale in drug 
trafficking. This may be attributed to poverty and lack of any alternative source 
of livelihood. In fact, drug traffickers also prefer to employ them in the hope that 
they might attract less suspicion from law-enforcement agencies and may be treated 
less harshly when caught. The increasing involvement of women in the drug busi- 
ness once prompted the Chief of the Drug Control Directorate of the Kyrgyz in- 
terior ministry, Col. Rasulberdy Raimberdiyev, to state that, ‘The business is 
being feminised’. A study conducted by Silk Road Studies Programme on Eurasian 
Narcotics noted that the involvement of women in this trade increased from 5 per 
cent to 12 per cent between 1999 and 2004. In 1999, 344 or 12.4 per cent of the 
total drug related crime arrests involved women. Similarly, the same sources noted 
that in 1995, 2,623 drug related crimes were reported in the country with the figure 
rising to 3,106 in 2003. In Kazakhstan also, the involvement of women in narcotic 
trafficking increased from 3 per cent to 12.2 per cent. Similarly, drug related 
crime increased from 6,500 in 1995 to 13,000 in 2002 (Eurasia Insight 2004). 

Kyrgyz Republic Drug Control Agency Chief, Kubatbekov Kurmanbek, esti- 
mated that opiate use accounted for 70 per cent of the country’s total illicit drug 
consumption. A decade ago, a majority of the Kyrgyz users preferred marijuana. 
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UNODC placed Kyrgyzstan’s total number of drug users at between 80,000 and 
100,000 individuals out of an overall population of roughly 5 million. Though not 
at epidemic levels, the figure for 2005 represented a six-fold increase compared to 
1994 (World Bank 2005). In 2005, according to the ministry of interior, 9,741 drug 
related crimes were registered in the country. In Kyrgyzstan around 2,565 drug 
related crimes were registered. Surprisingly, in Tajikistan, the worst-hit Central 
Asian state the figure was much less in comparison to the other two states for 
2005; only 754 drug related crimes took place in Tajikistan (UNODC 2006) 

Many argued that the drug and narcotic trade was responsible for the widespread 
corruption in Central Asia. In fact this phenomenon was not confined to local 
level officials only; even many high-profile persons were involved in this trade. 
One Tajik government report acknowledged, ‘Many drug merchants and couriers 
are members of Tajik state agencies, including law enforcement bodies and security 
services’. The report criticized the state authorities for “failing to implement pre- 
sidential decrees, governmental programmes and security council decisions against 
the narcotic-trade’ and suggested that one cause of the failure was ‘law enforcement 
officers themselves being involved in the drug trade and making it possible for 
the dealers to evade the law’. The report concluded that the drug business ‘poses 
a direct threat to national security’ (Williams 2003: 85—86).’ 


Towards Regional Cooperation 


Drug trafficking in Central Asia and its impact on regional security demonstrates 
that the menace has engulfed the entire region. In fact these states are interrelated 
to each other through a ‘complex web of security’ (Buzan et al. 1997).? The problem 
emanating from Afghanistan, bas not only impinged on the security and stability 
of Central Asia but also has an adverse impact on the security of adjacent regions 
like the Xinjiang province of China, Russia and Iran. The Central Asian states are 
not capable of meeting these challenges on their own due to lack of prior experience 
in managing such problems, paucity of funds, ill-equipped security services and 


2 For instance, in 2004 Tajik President in a move to revamp his administrative structure appointed 
Gaffar Mırzoev (a former warlord) as Head of DCA. This was done to placate the supporters of 
Mirzoev who was carier removed from the position of Head of Presidential Guards in January 2004 
However, after assuming office, be appointed his own followers in tbe DCA. As a result, it was alleged 
that after Mirzoev took over DCA’s seazure of drugs dropped by 40 per cent. Further, a Tajik diplomat 
was arrested in Kazakhstan for his alleged involvement in drug trade. Simularty, in Turkmenistan 
many opposttion leaders alleged that Turkmenistan’s President Nryazov and other top officials were 
also mvolved in drug trafficking. To substantiate their allegations, they cited numerous mstances 
(Matveeva 2005: 140; Mamadshovev 2000). 

3 A ‘security complex’ according to Barry Buzan, Ole Waever and Jaap de Wilde consists of a ‘set 
of states whose major security perceptions are so interlinked that their national security problems 
cannot be reasonably analyzed or resolved apart from one another’ (Buzan et al. 1997. 11-12) 
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the failure to arrive at a common strategy. This has made it necessary for other 
powers like Russia and China to form a joint response in the fight against terrorism, 
extremism and drug trafficking in order to contain negative effects (Sharma 2003). 

In this regard, the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) summit, held 
in Chisinau in October 2002, adopted a document aimed at evolving a common 
approach in the fight against-drug trafficking, organized crime, international terror- 
ism and other manifestations of terrorism. Realizing the gravity of the problem in 
this region the summit also gave a call to establish a CIS-Anti Terronst Structure 
in Bishkek. It also signed a charter of the organization. The CIS countries were 
taking some effective steps to deal with non-traditional threats. This was confirmed 
by Southern Shield Military Exercises just before the events of 11 September 
2001 and Operation Enduring Freedom in Afghanistan conducted by the coalition 
forces. The Collective Security Treaty Organization (CSTO) maintained a Collect- 
ive Rapid Reaction Force of 1,500 military personnel deployed in Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan (Patnaik 2002). In June 2005, the CSTO summit in 
Moscow approved a framework plan on its development “in two stages—through 
2010 and beyond—as well as plans to upgrade the Collective Rapid Deployment 
Forces in Central Asia and to create an inter-state commission for handling deliver- 
ies and servicing of military equipment at preferential prices.’ The summit also 
resolved to create an inter-state commission on military-economic cooperation to 
ensure closer ties among member states’ defense industries. Continuing with its 
efforts to check drug trafficking routes throughout the CIS territory and combating 
narco-trafficking the CIS grouping established regional headquarters in Dushanbe. 
This was conveyed by the Director of CIS bureau for combating organized crime 
Lieutenant-General Alexander Bokov during his interaction with Kyrgyz President. 
Bakiev in November 2005 (Mc Dermott 2005). It was disclosed by Kazakh foreign 
minister that CSTO was also planning to invite India, Afghanistan and Mongolia 
to be part of its fight against drug trafficking. 

Besides CIS, the Shanghai Cooperation Organization (SCO) in recent years 
has also been taking an active interest in combating threats like drug trafficking, 
organized crime and religious terrorism. The name of the organization has changed 
from Shanghai Five to Shanghai Cooperation Organization after the admission of 
Uzbekistan in this body. Although originated as an informal body to resolve border 
disputes among the Central Asian states, China and Russia, of late it is playing an 
Important role in security issues. The concern showed by the organization about 
drug trafficking became further evident from the international conference which 
it organized in April 2005 to deliberate on this issue. In the inaugural session of 

the conference, Secretary General Zhang Deguang stated: 


The fight against drug-related crimes is a joint-responsibility of the international 


community, which requires efforts and cooperation from its entire member- 
ship. Since its creation, the Shanghai Cooperation Organisation has regarded 
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the protection of peace and stability in the region and the promotion of economic 
cooperation as its primary task, and attaches great importance to cooperation 
in the fight against narcotics .... I hope that all sides in accordance with principles 
of incremental progress and pragmatism will display their advantages, increase 
information exchange and intensify their work on the training of skilled per- 
sonnel for law enforcement agencies, planning of joint operation, elaboration 
of cooperation programmes and achievement of substantial results (Text of 
the speech available at http://www.sectsco.org/news_detail.asp?id=8 14& 
languageID=2. Accessed 24 December 2005). 


The Central Asian Cooperation Organization (CACO) is yet another organization 
which is also taking a keen interest in meeting the challenges emanating in this 
region due to the proliferation of the drug trade and cross-border terrorism. The 
summit meeting of CACO, which took place in Astana in July 2003, called upon 
member states to fight against religious terrorism, political and religious extremism 
and illegal drug trafficking, cross-border migration as well as trans-border organ- 

In addition to multilateral regional bodies like SCO, CACO and CSTO, the 
Central Asian states are also involved in bilateral engagements with other external 
actors to combat this menace. For example, in June 2002 personnel from the cus- 
toms and security services from Russia, Kyrgyzstan, Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan 
carried out a joint operation to stop drug trafficking. The operation was named 

‘Kanal’ and involved the Russian Customs Committee and the Federal Security 
Service (Swanstrom 2005: 7). 

Although regional organizations play a key role in ensuring security and stability 
in the region as well as bringing economic prosperity to it, the experience of Cen- 
tral Asian states in this regard is not quite satisfactory. Apart from the problems 
of state and nation building, lack of consensus and trust among the five states is 
also hindering the creation of an effective regional organization. As Martha Brill 
Olcott says, ‘The biggest impediment to “Tsen tral naia Aziia” is that they do not 
trust each other’ (Olcott 1994: 564). Emphasizing the necessity for creating an 
effective regional mechanism in view of the common problems that the Central 
Asian states are facing today, Devendra Kaushik observes that ‘the creation of 
ethnically homogeneous states out of the present day Central Asian republics, 
which have ethnically overlapping populations, is hardly possible without large- 
scale bloodshed. Hence regional integration is the only way to prevent the devel- 
opment of a Yugloslavia-like situation’ (Kaushik 2000: 40-41). Rejecting some 
of the existing pessimistic views on regional integration of Central Asia, Kaushik 
further argues that ‘the prospects for development of regional integration in Central 
Asia are not as bleak as believed in certain circles. The Central Asian successor 
states of the USSR have a vast pool of human and natural resources which can be 
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utilized for modernization of their economies. They have much in common to 
facilitate cooperative efforts. Their integration is well-grounded in their common 
historical and cultural heritage’ (Kaushik 2000: 40—41). 


Conclusion 


Narcotic trafficking is a major source of the non-traditional threat posing a grave 
danger to the security of Central Asian states. In fact, it is closely linked with 
other forms of security threats like human trafficking, emergence of radical forces 
propagating an ideology of hatred as well as proliferation of smali arms which 
these five states of Central Asia are currently facing. The geographical proximity 
of these states with Afghanistan and their geo-strategic location as a gateway to 
western countries are also to some extent responsible for the flourishing drug trade 
in the region. Lack of experience in managing an independent statehood, tran- 
sitional economic conditions and absence of effective democratic structures are 
some of the other problems which these states are confronting at a broader level. 
It requires a multi-pronged approach on the part of state authorities of these states 
in combating the menace. Civil society can also play an important role in this re- 
gard in raising awareness regarding the negative consequences of drug addiction 
and by providing suitable vocational education to persons involved in drug traf- 
ficking so that they can have alternative sources of livelihood for themselves and 
their families. Besides existing regional mechanisms, extra-regional actors like 
the CSTO, SCO and NATO also can play a vital role in preventing the proliferation 
of drug trafficking by assisting the Central Asian states in various ways. 


December 2006 
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Book Reviews 


India’s Foreign Relations 


Raen HarRsHE and K.M. Sern eds, Engaging with the World: Critical Reflections 
on India’s Foreign Policy (Hyderabad: Orient Longman, 2005). Pp. 492. 
Price: Rs 750.00. 


Engaging with the world bas been one of the central objectives of India’s foreign 
policy even before it became independent. Bimal Prasad’s research has shown 
that between 1885 and 1947, the Indian National Congress passed several resolu- 
tions expressing its support to the anti-colonial struggles of Asian—A frican nations. 
After 1947, Nehru engaged India with the world through the policy of non-alignment 
which was erroneously understood by the west as neutralism. Indira Gandhi and 
her successors too pursued policies through which India engaged itself with the 
rest of the world on issues of a new international economic order, nuclear disarma- 
ment and good neighbourly relations. 

This volume is the product of a seminar on Indian foreign policy held in Kottayam 
in south India in 1988 with a majority of the contributors teaching in one or the 
other south Indian universities and is thus a southern contribution to the discourse 
on India’s foreign policy that is generally dominated by Delhi-based scholars. 
The volume is produced against the background of the post-Cold War international 
relations. The editors, therefore, begin by asserting that globalization has brought 
new opportunities as well as difficulties for India (p. 3). The new situation, they 
argue, has led to a quest for the formation of new international coalitions with other 
developing countries. One wonders whether the coalitions being worked out are 
with the developing nations or with select developed countnes/country, eager as 
our decision makers are to join the big league! 

Acknowledging that foreign policy is a reflection of domestic policy, the editors 
point to the tensions in transition—a beautiful phrase indeed—emerging as a result 
of India undergoing structural reforms at one level and trying to be part of the 
global economy at the other. Spread over five parts with twenty-five articles, the 
volume covers a wide spectrum of subjects and issues. 

Part One of the volume begins with a powerful critical analysis of the linkage 
between globalization and foreign policy by A.K. Ramakrishnan. He bemoans 
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the openness shown by the Indian leadership towards its neo-liberal moorings as 
against its ideological commitment earlier to a state centred capitalist economy 
and policy (p. 27). Debunking the claim of policy makers that the shift reflects a 
change in national consensus, Ramakrishnan rightly asserts that it is only a political 
consensus among major political parties moved by their quest for power and spoils 
of office. 

Ramachandran Nair takes a hard look at the agenda setting by the IMF—World 
Bank—WTO trinity and their unfavourable implications for the poor countries. He 
cautions decision makers against sacrificing our domestic economic growth, em- 
ployment and interpersonal equity at the altar of globalization. This together with 
his plea for carrying on the struggle against globalization and that India should lead 
it from the front (pp. 43, 45) are the voices which need to be taken seriously. A 
similar line of analysis is carried forward by K.M. Seethi and P. Vijayan in their 
essay on the political economy of India’s third world policy. Though it is difficult 
to talk in terms of India’s third world policy as such, there is merit in their assertion 
that the long sustained image of India as a leader of the oppressed and marginalized 
nations has disappeared on account of its new found role m the emerging global 
order (p. 64). 

There is a common thread that runs through Part Two of the volume dealing with 
the nuclear question. Ninan Koshy comes up with an impressive essay on, or rather 
against, India’s decision in 1998 to go nuclear and calls for a new national consensus 
to be built against a nuclear weapons programme (p. 83). While G.P. Ramachandra 
questions the ethics of India going nuclear, Seethi’s essay focusses on CTBT and 
India’s policy against the background of Pokhran II. He sees a contradiction in 
India’s CTBT policy. Ambassador Arundathi Ghosh’s statements in Geneva bring- 
ing out the linkage between NPT and CTBT and the security rational she provided 
in favour of India’s opposition to the CTBT cannot be wished away so easily. 

Part Three deals with India’s relations with the big powers. Writing about Indo- 
US relations in the post-Cold War era and the changing security perceptions, 
Shailaja Menon offers some unconvincing formulations. Her optimism that the 
distrust which characterized Indo-US relations for long years seems to have ended 
and that the US has accepted India’s efforts to work for a more equitable world 
order (p. 134) are not shared by many analysts of Indo-US relations, including 
this reviewer. In any case the country is witnessing a serious debate about US in- 
tentions in its policy packages towards India. 

In contrast, the essay on Indo-Russian relations in a changing world by Rajen 
Harshe reflects on the complexities of contemporary international politics and 
the way they impinge on Indo-Russian relations. He sees a strong continuity in 
the former Soviet Union’s policies while analyzing Russia’s policies towards India. 
Russia’s help in India’s efforts to build hydro electric and nuclear power stations 
and the building of a long-term trading arrangements and finally its continued 
assistance to India in terms of military hardware are analysed rightly as factors 
that have added to stability in Indo-Russian economic and military relations. 
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Writing about India—China relations, Venugopal Menon makes no references 
to the initiatives taken by Indian governments since Rajiv Gandhi and the sustained 
dialogue by the two countries to find an amicable solution to the intractable border 
dispute. Improvements in other areas of bilateral relations are also not analysed. 
He advises the Indian Government to come up with alternative proposals regarding 
the border or to agree to exchange or swap areas which would be strategically 
more important to India (p. 169). While not coming up with any specific proposals 
in this regard, Menon simply assumes that the Chinese would agree to confer 
strategic advantages to India. 

Parts Four to Seven of the volume cover India’s relations with South and South 
East Asia, Indian Ocean and West Asia and Africa. One notices an excessive 
focus—though understandable on Pakistan and the Kashmir problem. Writing 
about Bhutan and Nepal, Lok Raj Baral points to the continuity of security impera- 
tives in India’s policy towards landlocked countries. He advises the Indian Govern- 
ment to concede to Nepal’s long standing demands and finally lectures to the 
Indian leaders to provide clean and effective governance in order to present itself 
as a power to be taken seriously by Indians and others! (p. 201). One is witness to 
the mindless misgovernance by the Nepalese leadership in recent years. 

Writing about the fractured relations between India and Pakistan, Raman Pillai 
says that Pakistan has had a vested interest in preventing the success of the bilateral 
dialogue—Kargil and Pakistan’s obsession with internationalizing the Kashmir 
issue time and again are cited as examples. In a refreshing piece, K.M._Seethi 
appeals for going beyond stereotypical assessments. To him, addressing the funda- 
mental questions of democratic governance and participatory development are 
more important for resolving the Kashmir problem, something this reviewer fully 
agrees with. M.S. John echoes a similar view and believes that the people of Kashmir 
should be brought into the peace process. 

While criticizing the previous Indian governments for not coming up with a 
positive policy towards South East Asia during the Cold War era, Thomas Joseph 
refers to the multifaceted nature of the post-1991 Look East Policy of India and 
sees enormous benefit accruing to India if the policy is purposefully implemented. 

Regional cooperation in South Asia and the Indian Ocean rim have received 
adequate attention by the contributors. Writing about South Asian cooperation, 
Rajen Harshe argues that the network of cooperative relations in South Asia must 
spread wider to encompass trade, joint ventures, investments, sharing of technology, 
protection of the environment and population control besides combating the evil 
effects of cross-border terrorism and drug peddling. Educational and media co- 
operation are strangely left out. K.R. Singh points to the inadequacies of the sub- 
continental approach and pleads for a maritime perspective to foreign policy 
(p. 353). He wants India to come out of its narrow IOR-ARC framework and en- 
gage itself with the broader region as a whole. One cannot agree with him more 
on this score. In contrast, P.V. Rao sees enough justification for India’s participation 
in IOR-ARC. 
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India’s engagement with West Asia and Africa constitutes the last part of this 
ambitious volume. Writing about Kashmir, Pakistan and the Pan Islamic chal- 
lenge to India, Noor Ahmed Baba deals at length with the Pakistani challenge in 
the context of the organization of Islamic countries (OIC). He commends Indian 
diplomacy for ably dissuading some of the influential and friendly Muslim countries 
from supporting Pakistan’s position on Kashmir. He, however, does not want the 
Indian Government to wish away the Kashmir problem, but rather recognize the 
issue and address it in all its dimensions through dialogues at different levels 
involving Pakistan and the representatives of the people of Kashmir (pp. 386-87). 

In his pragmatic essay on India and the Gulf states, A.K. Pasha identifies the 
economic and strategic imperatives of India’s policy towards the Gulf states: that 
of ensuring the safety and security of Indian workers in the region, continued 
supply of oil and natural gas from the region and of reducing the role of non- 
regional states in the region. One wonders whether Indian leaders are really work- 
ing towards this goal. Pasha favours effective cooperation between India and the 
GCC states in combating terrorism and religious extremism (p. 421). 

Srikantan Nair traces the evolution of India’s policy towards Israel. According 
to him, the framers of India’s Israel policy were right in their approach of addressing 
the balance of forces in the region and the economic priorities of India that have 
survived the test of time (p. 439). He, however, fails to refer to the strategic impera- 
tives in India’s Israel policy. 

The last essay in the volume by Rajen Harshe is devoted to the theme of develop- 
ment cooperation between India and Africa. He rightly urges the Indian leadership 
to be sensitive to some of Africa’s problems like its mounting debt, deterioration 
in terms of trade, bad governance leading to ethnic strife and the spread of AIDS 
in the continent. He calls for imaginatively building coalitions with the African 
states to meet the challenges of globalization effectively. Cooperation in the energy 
sector, information communication technology (ICT) and the building of infrastruc- 
ture in countries like Nigeria, Egypt and South Africa, says Harshe, could provide 
anchors for India to build and expand a network of ties with Africa adding to its 
bargaining leverage and stature in world politics (p. 456). 

While the volume turns out to be an ambitious collection of essays on how India 
should engage itself with the world, the book is not without its limitations. Notable 
among them are: (a) The essays are somewhat dated, prepared as they were for the 
1998 national seminar, the revised versions also not going beyond 2002-03 by 
which time the book must have gone to press. (b) Latin America is totally neglected, 
a region whose experience in dealing with globalization and liberalization has 
some useful lessons for India. (c) It is strange that the part dealing with big powers 
leaves out the European Union which is by any standards an important player 
in world politics, and with which India’s relations are steadily expanding. (d) An 
essay on India and United Nations should have found a place in the volume, given 
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the fact that India is pressing its claim for a permanent seat in the UN Security 
Council. (e) India’s role in the non-aligned movement too is left out, perhaps in 
keeping with the flavour of the time. But the task of building coalitions with the 
developing countries, which the editors of this volume advocate, cannot be done 
by our non-aligned friends. (f) Central Asia which is rich in oil and other mineral 
resources and with which India is trying to activate its relations also does not find 
a place in the volume. (g) While the book covers the nuclear question, a separate | 
piece on India and nuclear disarmament should have been included. (h) Finally, a 
critique of India and the World Trade Organization (WTO) apart from its rele- 
vance, would have added to the usefulness of the volume. Nevertheless, the book 
is a welcome addition to existing literature. 


Department of Political Science . P.S. JAYARAMU 
Bangalore University 


Peace-building 


Tow Keatine and W. Anny Knicut eds, Building Sustainable Peace (Tokyo: United 
Nations University Press and Alberta: University of Alberta Press, 2004). 
Pp. LXI+439. Price: US$ 30.00. 


This fascinating book consisting of seventeen chapters presents a comprehensive 
account of the complexities and intricacies of peace-building in civil strife-torn 
societies. In a way of combining the theory with the practice of peace-building 
the book includes some cases (Haiti, Somalia, Mozambique, Liberia, Sierra Leone, 
regional organizations in Africa and ASEAN) while being predominantly con- 
ceptual in its focus and analysis. It goes beyond the problem-solving approach to 
emphasize the need for making sustainable peace. 

A significant facet of this book lies in its efforts to broaden the conceptual 
understanding and clarification of the term peace-building. It has been employed 
in the volume as an all-encompassing term, pointing to the fact that peace-building 
as an activity involves a large number of diverse instruments and actors who seek 
to accomplish a variety of tasks. They not only include disarmament of warring 
parties and decommissioning and destruction of their weapons but also creating 
and strengthening institutional structures for governance, international involvement 
in reconstruction and reintroduction or supervision of political processes to achieve 
democratic consolidation. Furthermore, peace-building is not just a post-conflict 
activity but also a conflict prevention strategy. Thus it is concerned with the ‘broad 
spectrum of conflict and its main aim is to generate and sustain conditions of peace 
while managing differences without recourse to violence’ (p. XXXVI). In such a 
repositioning of the concept there is a discernible inclusion of conflict resolution 
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as a part of the overall sustainable peace-building process. This resultantly seeks 
to blur the line of demarcation between peace-making and peace-building. 

Impressively, the volume makes bold arguments to broaden the scale and scope 
of peace-building. It emphasizes the need to include a wide array of development 
issues, regional and international regimes and also national measures. The South 
has been predominately the zone of protracted conflicts while the North mainly 
undertakes the peace-building tasks there. It is rightly argued that involvement of 
some powerful regional actors of the South in integrated peace-building projects 
would provide much legitimacy to such operations. The underlying point is that 
while being the major recipient of the peace-building help, the South can also 
contribute to the whole process. It is made very clear that any peace-building 
activity should be aimed at complimenting and strengthening national interests 
of a given troubled country and, therefore, the same must be harnessed to serve 
the set objectives. 

Many contributors to this volume question and critique some of the current 
thinking and existing practice on peace-building. For instance, Jean Daudelin 
makes a passionate argument to break the exclusive grip that the West has estab- 
lished over humanitarian interventions and makes a plea for a role for the South 
(Chapter 1). Similarly, questioning the Northern dominance in peace-building in 
terms of adoption of specifications and parameters set by the West, Kenneth Bush 
cautions that the commodification of peace-building would decrease interest among 
professionalized peace-builders (Chapter 2). Melisa Labonte makes a debatable 
argument in favour of use of force as an effective means of creating an environment 
for the success of conflict prevention and peace-building strategies (Chapter 3). 
Christopher P. Ankersen underscores the importance of the military in peace-building 
(Chapter 4). At the same time he cautions against its employment as a ‘quick fix 
for all problems’, and opines that ‘No one can distribute food or construct demo- 
cratic institutions under a hail of gunfire’ (p. 87). 

Since peace-building entails multilateral operations in conflict zones where 
the concerned states’ institutional structures are weakened or withdrawn, local civil 
society organizations assumes importance. Francis Kofi Abiew and Tom Keating 
highlight this point in Chapter 5. In many cases the task of implementing sustain- 
able peace-building projects are delegated to local humanitarian NGOs since they 
enjoy the capacity to reach the poorest and the remotest areas. While it is true that 
a large number of NGOs ‘see peace-building as an opportunity to ameliorate the 
conditions of hapless victims of violence and rebuild their lives, some of them 
acquire parasitic tendencies in the process of their operations. Such NGOs bring 
discredit to their status as humanitarian agencies, making people suspect the cred- 
ibility of all civil society organizations. It is correct to argue that outside NGOs 
can merely play a facilitation role in a sustainable peace-building process and 
the principal responsibility and burden lies with local communities. Local cap- 
acity building should be given the topmost priority in the agenda of international 
community. 
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This is necessary for a peace-building exercise to become participatory, inclu- 
sive and indigenous in its nature. Participatory peace-building, as analysed in 
Chapter 11, involves the creation of ‘mechanisms for genuine popular participa- 
tion in administrative bodies at the local level, which can also guarantee representa- 
tion upwards throughout the government-building enterprise from the very beginning 
to ensure its social viability’ (p. 242). This has been the criticism against many 
peace-building efforts. Lacking a coherent and well-designed bottom-up approach, 
many international peace-building missions have laid emphasis on broader stra- 
tegies such as conducting free and fair elections in the process of democratization 
of war-torn societies. It is indeed true that relying on ‘an election as the sum of 
total of popular participation in building a state simply replicates the utter dis- 
connect between the people and the government, laying the foundation for insti- 
tutions to fail again’ (p. 245). In order to avoid this, the local—national gap should 
be bridged by integrating and involving communities in institutional-building 
processes, which will eventually result in creating ‘new citizenship’—a principal 
objective of participatory peace-building exercises. 

Two chapters (14 and15) on cultures of conflict and peace are interesting and 
provocative in some sense. The basic argument is that since war and peace as 
phenomena are thoroughly inter-connected, cultures of peace cannot be developed 
without understanding cultures of war. It is only then that suitable institutions 
required for checking violence can be firmly established. In a similar line, it is 
argued in Chapter 15 that contemporary terrorism as a form of large-scale death 
and destruction cannot be understood without a radical thinking on the terrorism 
of the past. Joseph Masciulli is provocative when he argues in favour of making 
defensive wars more just. According to him, ‘Elimination of defensive wars would 
free aggressors, genocidal fanatics, terrorists, and human rights violators to re- 
construct the planet as a “failed global system”. However, we ought to strive to 
make defensive wars the least frequent possible and only the very last resort after 
all nonviolent forms of conflict resolution have been tried ... (p. 342). How much 
ever one tries to make defensive wars less destructive and more just, they eventually 
tend to become costly and unjust in terms of human life and destruction. Therefore, 
while creating new institutional structures to prevent violence and massive human 
rights violations, it is also necessary to strengthen the existing ones and make 
them more vibrant and effective. 

Peace-building as a theme explored and examined in this volume incorporates 
in its wider framework a large number of relevant issues such as human security, 
human rights, democratic governance, the rule of law, sustainable economic devel- 
opment and control and eventual elimination of small arms. These are essential 
ingredients and preconditions for peace-building. The book, extremely rich in 
ideas and rigorous in analysis, largely provides Canadian perspectives on the 
subject and thereby questioning and critiquing some of the conventional wisdom 
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and prevalent narrow viewpoints. Being an important contribution to the study of 
conflict and peace and thus a good addition to bourgeoning literature, the volume 
holds huge shelf-value. 


South Asian Studies Division P. SAHADEVAN 
School of International Studies 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 

New Delhi 


Ideas of Democracy 


HAZEL SMITH ed., Democracy and International Relations: Critical Theories/P rob- 
lematic Practices (London: Macmillan Press, 2000). Pp. 278. Price: £17.99. 


Between 1989 and 2004, the fate of the liberal democratic vision of the new 
world order has slipped from good promise to a disappointing collapse. Is this a 
failure of liberal democracy? Or is it the poverty of international democratic theory? 
The book under review attempts to find some answers. It looks into both the theory 
and practice of democracy, investigates the role of a range of auxiliary agencies 
and norms that are supposed to be essential for democratization, evaluates the 
existing democratic practices of new democratic states and regions and speculates 
about future possibilities. In brief, it tries too many things at the same time and as 
a result delivers partially in most. 

The book has ten chapters of which the first four are devoted to theoretical 
issues while the rest are regional surveys. The theoretical chapters are variegated 
and suggest many ideas of democracy. The empirical surveys are equally diverse 
and cling to different notions of democracy. In the absence of any indication as to 
what democracy the authors have in mind, readers are left to imagine and align 
for themselves their own choices. Its excursus into problematic practices leaves 
an unsettling effect as we are not told what of democracy to celebrate, when to 
find democracy, whether democracy has any bed-rock assumptions or it must be 
completely free standing. 

I desist from dissecting the arguments of the first two chapters separately since 
they evolve around similar epistemological categories although deploying them 
very differently. The key here are two divergent models of democracy that come 
from David Held and Chantal Mouffe, respectively. A very important aspect of 
Held’s model is his conscious separation of democracy and the nation-state. Held 
argues that democracy and states are not mutually constitutive, and the latter is 
not a constituent ingredient of the former. He espouses the cause of a cosmopolitan 
model as his ideal since the various forms of constraints under which the states 
currently operate do not allow the restriction of the political to the state alone. 
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However, as Smith and Hutchins in particular show, Held’s work is also a good 
example of the limits of the model of liberal democracy itself, particularly in its 
civic republican form. First, the model is distinctively liberal despite its eclectic 
leanings as it derives the model of collective self-rule entirely from the a priori 
notion of individual self-rule. But more significantly, it denies the ‘we’ component 
of collective self-determination any genuine normative weightage by neglecting 
the exclusionary cultural boundaries of democratic determination within such 
collective bodies’ altogether. Hutchings and Smith nightly conclude that Held pays 
little attention to diversity. 

Mouffe’s radicalism takes to the other end of the spectrum. While conceding 
the appeal of her communitarian concerns against Held’s unsubstantiated claims 
of universalization of the liberal model (particular), Mouffe takes her critique too 
far. She questions not merely the false equation of the universal and the particular, 
but rejects any attempt to define a democratic project as ethically unacceptable, 
since such a definition amounts to a rejection of indeterminacy, contingency and 
malleability that she associates with the meaning of democracy itself. The same 
indeterminacy becomes evident in the arguments developed by Hutchins and Smith 
thereby making it difficult to base democracy on any substantive moral argument. 

The problem of making democracy compatible with cultural diversity without 
being imperialistic is a more serious affair. And this is an issue that concerns 
Stephanie Lawson. Her brilliant essay exposes the limits of both severe universal- 
ism and rigid relativist positions on the relations between democracy and culture. 
While cultural essentialism turns democracy into purely contextual, the universalist 
excess decontextualizes democracy into a reified and lifeless category. The first 
often becomes the cognitive cover for authoritarian regimes who advertise their 
respective cultural brands of democracy without any meaningful demonstration 
of democratic practices, while the second might turn imperialistic vis-à-vis non- 
western cultures (p. 83). In her study, Lawson finds the Asian values model of 
democracy, one that is defended by relativists otherwise sympathetic to the demo- 
cratic project on cultural grounds, a thin cover for hierarchical leadership principles 
and authoritarian state practices completely bereft of the fundamental democratic 
norm of empowering people and their rights. 

Vivien Jabri’s exceedingly dense and nuanced chapter invokes Habermas’ ideas 
of discourse ethics and communicative action but seeks to transcend the philoso- 
pher’s commitment to certain boundaries in the name of modemity and its achieve- 
ments. Habermas’ answer to the question as to how to decide the legitimacy or 
otherwise of competing claims to normative validity of the dialogic modes of 
interaction prevailing in any democratic context is the principle of discourse ethics 
according to which only those norms can claim to be valid that meet (or could 
meet) with the approval of all affected in their capacity as participants in a practical 
discourse. Jabri makes a good summary of discourse ethics, communicative action 
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and the life world, negotiates post-modemist positions against critical theory, and 
finds Habermas wanting in terms of democratic space. Her chapter unfortunately 
offers little by way of democratic theory; it alludes to an otherness which 1s not 
the cultural outsider but an alien within or a native on borderlands whose voice is 
refused recognition within mainstream knowledge practices (p. 67). An ethical 
project on democracy has to incorporate the voices of the dissident and the mar- 
ginal, which the Habermasian discourse ethics would fail to achieve. 

The empirical chapters come in a mix. Margot Light analyses the problems 
inflicting the post-Soviet democratization project in Russia. The policy of exporting 
democracy did not fully succeed in Russia as the infrastructural prerequisites for 
sustaining democratic grafting were missing, and since the West betrayed little 
sensitivity towards the promotion of ‘norms, social institutions, social capital, 
and trust’ as essential preconditions for a successful market economy. Light makes 
an interesting distinction between the democratic peace theory and the demo- 
cratization theory and supports the former. He does not see much of a correlation 
between the several weaknesses of the democratic experiment underway in Russia 
and the conduct of Russian foreign policy. His argument is that Russia is too 
weak to press for war-like policies, and even after its economic recovery, its deci- 
sion makers would remain peaceful given the redundancy of the military means 
for Russia’s foreign policy objectives. Here he seems to go for liberalism (social- 
ization of pacific norms causing peace) rather than realism (power differential 
driving policy choice). This is rather awkward in the light of his presentation that 
chronicles the difficulties of a democratic transition in such graphic details, for it 
is difficult to understand how weak democratic norms can bear powerful causal 
effects in the long run. 

The correlation between democracy and neo-liberalism in the context of Latin 
America is the central theme of the chapter by Jean Grugel. The question of demo- 
cratic deficit, which is a popular theme for critiques of globalization, emerges as 
the key issue. The author tries to address the concern that though neo-liberal dem- 
ocracy is considered to be the typically pursued model in the region, such policies 
have resulted in wide ranging socio-economic disparities across the different 
countries. He starts with the basic hypothesis that neo-liberal policies succeed 
only where close correlation exists between the business and political elite and 
examines this in the context of Costa Rica and Chile. In both the cases, state plays 
a crucial legitimizing role. However, the bargaining position of the state elite in 
Chile is more pronounced because the transition to democracy in Chile has 
produced a new class of state elite, with more stress on competence. Thus, busi- 
ness groups though playing a crucial role, do not dictate state policies; the state 
retains its autonomy. In Costa Rica, the state elite are weaker and the state was 
not the driving force behind the export-led pattern of economic policies, making 
them succumb more to US pressures. 
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Jenny Pearce’s chapter has comparable concerns. She deals with the problematic 
correlation between western models of democracy and neo-liberal economic pol- 
icies as the remedy for underdevelopment in the case of Central American coun- 
tries. With the onset of the globalization process, the private sector has thrived 
and a radical shift in the focus of development strategy has emerged with civil so- 
ciety becoming a more prominent agent of development. This in a way is indicative 
of the defeat of the revolutionary project of Central America during the 1980s in 
El Salvador, Nicaragua and Guatemala where the commonly accepted ideology 
was that of a state-led model of development, and yet the collusion of the wealthy 
segment and the ruling elite resisted any loss to their power. The author argues 
that International Financial Institutions (FIs) of the region and their civil society 
oriented development models need to be promoted in order to prevent the return 
of anarchy and authoritarianism that once gripped the region. 

Donna Pankhurst analyses how international forces have played an active and 
pivotal role ın determining the trajectory of economic and political developments 
in Africa. IFIs, along with Cold War politics, were instrumental in shaping the 
political culture of the continent. In this scheme, civil society was assigned a cru- 
cial role. By taking Zimbabwe as a case study, the author attempts to show the 
tension between the international players and the domestic political elite and their 
ideologies. She describes how a very confusing pattem of civil society has emerged 


in Zimbabwe, which lies somewhere between the popular and donors p ive. 
The nature and importance of IFIs in African economies raise a crucial question 
about whether the mere occurrence of multiparty elections can be with 


democracy. In the absence of real democracy, IFIs also find themselves in a di- 
lemma, as the meaningful economic transformation of the continent requires an 
active civil society that unfortunately gets blurred under the prevailing author- 
itarianism in the region. 

Phyllis Bennis takes us to Palestine, which, in the present epoch, occupies a 
paradoxical position in the category of states. It symbolizes an aspiration for 
freedom and liberty, yet at the same time it is struggling to prove its democratic 
credentials. Though the birth of the Palestinian struggle could be traced to the 
anti-colonial struggle, presently the movement is confronted by the ascendancy 
of global economic actors that transcend state frontiers. The focus is on the creation 
of markets and democracy has become a synonym for multiparty elections. 
In such a situation, with little or no substantial political authority, the Palestinian 
Authority (PA) is losing ground in presenting the autonomous conclaves as a 
viable ground for the forces of globalization to function and bear fruits. This 
makes Palestine largely powerless in the global economic context. To complicate 
matters further, Islamist fundamentalism is gaining popularity in Palestinian 
society. Radical Islam symbolizes a backlash against corruption and economic 
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stagnation in the society. This also explains the ascendancy of organizations like 
Hamas. The lesson of these developments is that genuine popular mobilization 
and participatory democracy remains the prerequisite for the economic develop- 
ment of the region. 

_ The final chapter penned by Gillian Youngs seeks to explore various dimensions 
of democracy in the context of Hong Kong, by avoiding the western notions rela- 
ting to economics and politics. Thus mare attention is given to endogenous factors. 
Hong Kong has experienced three phases of political evolution, namely, colonial, 
transitional and post-colonial. Hong Kong has been the subject of enormous atten- 
tion as a success story of capitalism in Asia. The political ethos of the country has 
largely been shaped by the British conceptualization of democracy. In the given 
scheme, neoliberal principles have largely shaped economic freedoms. These trends 
made Hong Kong suitable for the continuation of neoliberal policies. The elitist 
nature of political participation in the society of Hong Kong, combined with the 
dynamism of its relationship with Beijing is likely to be the crucial determinant 
of the future political evolution of the country. In the post-colonial phase, the 
country can possibly attain only limited democratic polity, and this is likely to 
further politicize its political atmosphere. 

Unfortunately, these chapters do not hang together in a coherent narrative. 
The only benefit seems to be a thorough normative commitment to the idea/s of 
democracy that all the contributors share and convincingly pass on to their readers. 
The project of global democracy, however, is a much more serious venture, be it 
at the level of theory or practice. Lawson’s contribution apart, the present volume 
makes little contribution in this direction. 


Senior Lecturer SHIBASHIS CHATTERJEE 
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US and Arab-Israeli Conflict 


VAUGHAN D. SHANNON, Balancing Act: US Foreign Policy and the Arab-Israeli 
Conflict (London: Ashgate, 2003). Pp. vi1i+148. Price not mentioned. 


The terrorist attacks of 11 September 2001 marked the beginning of a decisively 
new phase in US foreign policy. In what could be termed the greatest irony in re- 
cent history, the mightiest power on earth came under attack by few individuals 
belonging to a hitherto little known non-state actor, the Al Qaeda. At the policy 
level, the US response was swift and decisive in the form of the so-called ‘war on 
terror’. The reaction at the popular level was marked by a strange sense of disbelief 
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and anger, instantly forcing an impulsive question into the domain of public debate: 
‘Why do they hate us’. The word ‘they’ had an ethno-religious connotation, im- 
plying the people from the Arab-Islamic world. Subsequently, one witnessed a 
proliferation of studies focusing on the challenges to US foreign policy and security 
from the Arab-Islamic world. The book under review deals with US foreign policy 
with regard to the Arab-Israeli Conflict (AIC). 

The book is well organized into nine chapters with the first laying the intro- 
ductory framework through theoretical explanations about US foreign policy and 
hypotheses. The author adopts a multilevel analysis approach to understand US 
foreign policy towards AIC even while recognizing the importance of a uni-level 
analysis approach adopted by others like William Quandt, Abraham Ben-Zhi and 
Steven Spiegel. Unlike others, Shannon has sought to analyse US policy through 
three levels: the ‘Geo-strategic Lens’ broadly dealing with the given international 
power or system structure and geo-politics; the ‘Domestic Political Lens’ covering 
such aspects as institutional politics (Congressional—Executive relations), interest 
group politics and electoral politics; and through the eyes of individual decision 
makers or the ‘Individual Belief System’ (pp. 4-8). Thus, understanding the US 
approach towards AIC requires an analysis of the international context, domestic 
politics and the perspective of US presidents and their advisers from time to time. 

Over the years, US policy has been shaped by three basic features, which the 
author has constructed as his hypotheses to test. The first 1s the tendency of the 
US to be pro-Israel “as a rule’. Ensuring the free flow of oil from the West Asian 
region by protecting it from the control of hostile forces, both internal and extemal, 
constitutes the second feature. This is “an overarching strategic goal, against which 
all things are subordinate’ (p. 9). Finally, the resulting policy is largely determined 
by the perceptions and attitudes which each president (or the decision maker) has 
about the conflict in general, the actors and the region. In other words, ‘individual 
differences’ in defining a situation is very crucial to understanding the resulting 
decisions. The last feature accounts for the ‘innovations and idiosyncrasies’ of 
the different occupants of the White House from time to ime. Therefore, unlike 
the previous two features this does not always fit into a firm pattern. 

Before analysing the US policy in its empirical details, one needs to know 
the different viewpoints of the relevant actors involved in the conflict: Israelis, 
Palestinians, regional neighbours and the US itself. This has been amply accom- 
plished by the author (Chapter 2) through the notion of perspective which tries to 
show how the ‘subjective view held by participants drive politics more than any 
contextual reality’ (p. 13). Essentially, there are those who clamour for a one-state 
option as against others who favour a two-state situation to the crisis; this applies 
to both the Israelis as well as the Palestinians. Similarly, among Israel’s neighbours 
and other actors in the region, one comes across two binary camps: moderates and 
rejectionists. While these binary categories are more or less permanent in terms 
of perspectives, there has been a trend of actors/ groups moving from one category 
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to the other in due course. In addition to the one-state versus two-state option, there 
are other core issues such as the boundary demarcation, the status of Jerusalem, 
the issue of Jewish settlements in the occupied territories and the question of the 
right to return of the Palestinian refugees. Not surprisingly, there are ‘competing 
perspectives surrounding’ these issues too. As regards the American perspective, 
divisions among US decision makers are noticed along three different lines: an 
inheritably pro-Israel Congress driven by domestic politics, a seemingly pro-Arab 
State Department which has been more keen to protect American national interest 
by being more sensitive to the Arab viewpoint and an apparently ‘impartial’ 
Presidency which always seeks to straddle the two to maintain a ‘balance’ (p. 28). 
Indeed, the rest of the book (Chapters 3-8) is devoted to show how the US Presi- 
dency has been invariably engaged in the ‘balancing act’, right from the creation 
of the problem till the latest phase of the conflict. 

President Harry S. Truman took momentous decisions with regard to the emer- 
gence of Israel and its recognition by the US. Truman not only made the US the 
‘midwife at the birth of Israel’ but also committed it to ensure that ‘Israel must be. 
large enough, free enough, and strong enough to make its people self-supporting 
and secure’ ([ruman’s own words, p. 45). These decisions had an enduring impact 
on US policy towards the conflict in the sense that each decision that any admin- 
istration took after 1948 was ‘framed by the new reality Truman helped create’ in 
West Asia (p. 45). 

The period 1949-67 witnessed the evolution of a ‘special relationship’ 
(Chapter 4) between Israel and the US. President John F. Kennedy became the 
first to talk of.a ‘special relationship’ with Israel. However, this was preceded by 
what can be termed the most unpleasant phase in the US—Israe] relationship—the 
Suez crisis of 1956. Ironically, this was the only time when the US, under the 
Eisenhower administration, genuinely practiced the ‘balancing act’ by attempting 
to ‘balance a general support for Israel’s existence with the desire to court the 
Arab states’ in the Cold War framework (p. 46). But, given the zero-some nature 
of AIC, the balancing exercise gradually gave way to special treatment of Israel 
during the Kennedy—Johnson years, both of whom were more beholden to the Jewish 
lobby than Eisenhower. Thus, during the decisive 1967 war the US became a silent 
spectator to Israel’s so-called ‘preemptive self-defense’ whereby it attacked Arab 
states and captured territories. The period 1967-79 was the most crucial phase 
from the viewpoint of US policy towards AIC. Aptly described by the author as 
the years of ‘war and peace’ (Chapter 5), this phase put the ‘balancing act’ into a 
more rigorous test because of several developments. The occupation of Arab ter- 
ritories by Israel changed the whole dynamics of the region compelling Egypt and 
Syria to initiate a war against Israel in October 1973. It was this war which, in turn, 
forced the US to intensely involve itself in negotiating peace between Israel] and 
the Arab states with Henry Kissinger at the command. Kissinger’s initial work 
brought rich dividends for the US when Egypt and Israel concluded a peace treaty 
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in 1979 as per the Camp David agreement. In a sense, 1979 became “the year that 
changed the Middle East’ (p. 76). Israel became a ‘strategic asset’ for the US, 
which was clearly reflected in the quantum jump in American aid to Israel rom 
$23.7 million in 1967 to $4.9 billions in 1979 (p. 75). At the same time, the Egyptian 
hostility was completely neutralized and the most important Arab country in AIC 
became an American ally. The Iranian Revolution and the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan the same year further increased the strategic value of Israel in the US 
policy towards the region. The result was the 1981 US—Israel strategic cooperation 
agreement. Five years later, Israel was declared ‘a major non-NATO ally’ (p. 79). 
These gains emboldened Israel to impose a military solution on the Palestinians. 
The 1982 invasion of Lebanon to crush the PLO, the massacre of Palestinians at 
Sabra and Shatila, the proliferation of Israeli settlements in the occupied territories 
and the violent response to the Palestinian intifada (1987), were all part of that 
strategy. The US response to all these developments gave an impression that it 
was tilted heavily towards Israel. The Iraqi invasion of Kuwait and Saddam Hussein's 
attempt to link withdrawal of his troops with the Israeli withdrawal from Palestinian 
territories impelled the Bush administration to adopt an even handed approach 
towards the Palestine problem as well as AIC. In the end, one witnessed ‘an unpre- 
cedented new thrust for final peace’ in the region under US leadership which could 
be possible due to ‘the end of the Cold War and the strategic imperatives of the 
Gulf War’ (p. 88). 

The peacemaking efforts moved along two tracks: the 1991 Madrid peace 
conference and the Oslo process. The former aimed at a comprehensive resolution 
of the West Asian crisis, including the Palestine problem. The latter concentrated 
on Israeli-Palestinian talks exclusively through secret channels with Norway acting 
as the facilitator. It resulted in a breakthrough of sorts culminating in the formal 
signing ceremony of the Oslo agreements in September 1993 on the White House 
lawn. President Bill Clinton sought to make the best use of it even though the US 
had very little to do with the Declaration of Principles (DoP) between Israel and 
the PLO. The Oslo process began with great optimism, even euphoria, with the 
signing of the Gaza-Jericho accord in 1994. But it ended with disappointment. 

By the time the US was hit by the terrorist attacks of 11 September 2001, the 
West Asian region had already plunged into a new cycle of Israelit-Palestmian 
violence subsequent to the outbreak of a second uprising by the Palestinians, the 
al-Aqsa intifada. President Bush’s swift and decisive response to the terrorist 
attacks in the form of a ‘global war on terrorism’ carried serious implications for 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. The ‘balancing act’ was once again on test. The 
strategic necessity of securing the support of the Arab-Islamic world in the ‘war 
on terrorism’ forced the US to address the Palestine issue. Bush talked about the 
creation of a Palestinian state in a major policy announcement. However, US sup- 
port for a Palestinian state was conditional upon the removal of Arafat and his re- 
placement with some one ‘not tainted by terror’. This condition, as Shannon rightly 
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argues, favoured the Israeli position greatly and ‘failed to win over the Arab world’ 
(p. 106). Subsequently, there was a convergence of perceptions between Pre- 
sident Bush and Prime Minister Ariel Sharon on the issue of terrorism, putting the 
Palestinians in a disadvantageous position. By the close of 2002, the period which 
the book covers. the Bush administration seemed to be more busy in giving a 
final shape to the impending invasion of Iraq than in preparing a blueprint for the 
resolution of the Israeli—Palestinian conflict. 

The reason why the Israeli—Palestinian conflict remains unresolved till today 
is the huge difference that exists between the US approach towards the conflict 
involving Israel and the frontline Arab states of Egypt, Syria, Jordan and Lebanon, 
on the one hand, and the conflict between Israel and the Palestinians, on the other. 
In the former case, the US approach has been sustained, serious and substantive; 
it has played the role of a real honest broker. In contrast, the US approach towards 
the Israeli—Palestinian conflict has been casual, staggered, partisan and marked 
by procedural questions. This fine distinction is somehow missing in the whole 
discussion in the book. As a result, while dealing with the issue in the last two 
chapters, specially during the 199 1—2000 period, the author gives credit to President 
Clinton as a honest broker which is contested by many. Clinton’s role in Camp 
David-I is a debatable point. This, however, does not negate the academic worth 
of the book, which is well researched and cogently argued. It makes interesting 
reading as the text flows with clarity and the whole discussion is marked by a 
dispassionate analysis of a highly passionate subject. One is specially attracted to 
the author’s concluding observation that the ‘fate of the Palestinian, Israel and the 
US would all be improved with the creation of a Palestinian state’ under the two- 
state solution framework (p. 136). The book will be of great use to scholars of 
West Asian studies and US foreign policy as well as for general students of inter- 
national relations. 
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Terrorising Cities 


Joan Coarres, Terrorism, Risk and the City: The Making of a Contemporary Urban 
Landscape (England: Ashgate, 2004). Pp. 270. Price not mentioned. 


The book under review deals with violence in Belfast city during the 1970s arising 
out of IRA bombings that virtually led to the ‘militarization of the city.’ According 
to Coaffee, the primary aim of a defence structure is to secure a space that is free 
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from threats and conditions for normal movement of business are available. In 
their relative importance, streets gradually overtook blocks and square as lifelines 
for various kinds of business transactions. Belfast soon got its ring fence around 
the Central Business District (CBD) in the early 1970s. These experiences went a 
long way in organizing defence later in London and many of the American cities. 
This geographical landscape did not go unnoticed in city life. Consequences 
of high-level security on further growth and expansion have been quite significant. 
How the steps taken reshaped the. city’s history and -geography in order to meet 
contingencies and future changes for new expansion are interesting aspects of the 
study. Apart from discussing the changes in the city landscape, the book also dis- 
cusses its impact upon local governance. The rise in stress levels by tightly-knit 
security arrangements is reflected in the nature and growth of institutions. A third 
and yet another significant aspect of this study entails the role of the insurance in- 
dustry in such a situation. A supplement to this is the suey on the evolution of 
terrorism in the insurance industry in UK. 
Coaffee discusses the success of the city of London to respond to terrorist threats. 
It offers an excellent case study where the experiences of Belfast security measures 
were put into practice. IRA bombings in the city of London began in the early 
1990s beginning with the London Stock Exchange. Since this post-imperial and 
post-modem city housed the wealthy and most influential corporate offices in Square 
Mile, the study highlights the need to sanitize the prime regions of the city so as 
to facilitate the smooth running of businesses. It was decided to pedestrianise a 
central part of the city around the Bank of England and alter traffic signalling in 
others so as to improve traffic flow. Apart from this containment strategy, a deter- 
‘rence framework was also put in place to cordon off the Central Business District 
(CBD). The city of London police, the Royal Ulster Constabulary (RUC, which 
looked after Belfast’s security cordon) and the Corporation of London all attempted 
to devise a centralized plan to deal with all exigencies. The spatial impact on city 
landscape was conspicuous, with the setting of a ‘collar zone’ around the ‘ring of: 
steel’, an array of police patrols and checkpoints round the Square Mile. Further, 
a new surveillance culture was introduced to restrict access to the city. A modified 
Close Circuit TV (CCTV) system was put in place. This would mean that every 
suspicious behaviour might get noticed, warding off easy penetration. Among the 
atea-based security strategies, the ground floor landscape of individual buildings 
was changed. Coordination between the police and private security staff was en- 
hanced through patrolling premises, monitoring of the areas outside their buildings 
with CCTV and promoting crime and terrorism prevention within the company. 
No parking zones near buildings were created to stop vehicle bombs. The overall 
positive economies of scale were drawn from the fact the routes which were earlier 
congested were now comparatively freer under the ‘Red Route’ declaration, thus 
improving the overall traffic order efficiency. The effort to track elusive human 
agency was given more teeth with the passage of the Prevention of Terrorism Act 
(POTA) in April 1996. 
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However, on the one hand there were protests against the impediments which 
infringed on the life and liberty of the citizens. Many people sprayed paint on 
CCTVs making them ineffective. On the other hand, a new level of consciousness 
and e-warning system also became evident from the city police’s Pager Alert and 
E-Alert service etc. These efforts were redoubled after the September 11 attacks 
since many considered London to be a more strategic target than New York. 

The financial implications are considered the most important in the event of a 
terrorist attack, so that an effort is needed to distribute its impact and insure it in 
a way to secure a business life after it. Coaffee devotes a chapter on the response 
and difficulties of the insurance industry to cover the risk of terrorism. After the 
St. Mary Axe bombing (1992), the insurance industry became very cautious and 
apprehensive of its earlier policy of giving a risk cover against terrorism. Accord- 
ing to Coaffee, the ‘globalisation involved by overemphasising the magnitude of 
the problem, as they saw the issue of terrorism insurance as the responsibility of 
the state, and not commerce’ (p. 131). He cites two major reasons for this: first, the 
increasing number of catastrophic incidents pushing the insurers to the brink of 
insolvency and; second, the more, and more sophisticated techniques of attack 
defying risk estimation. In the case of the St. Mary Axe bombing, the compensation 
paid out in Northern Ireland was ‘equivalent to the sum of twenty years of terrorism- 
related compensation’. 

Since the need to finance the risk was felt by planners, a two-pronged strategy 
was adopted. The first related to diverting the risk nationwide and getting involved 
in finance structure. At the second level, it was decided to set up a common Pool 
of Insurers, Pool Reinsurance (Pool Re), backed by the government, Under this 
scheme the areas were classified as Zone 1 (high risk) and Zone 2 (low risk). This 
was devisedto arrive at workable premiums. The rising cost of insurance compelled 
more and more businesses to stay out. However, both the fortifications and the 
reinsurance policy were geared towards securing London’s business interest against 
any possible terrorist attack. 

The response to these measures was mixed; some welcomed the new steps while 
others opposed them. The number of measures taken gave the feeling of strong 
instititionalism in the city of London. The major focus was on: (a) geographical 
strategy; (b) key institutional relationship; (c) key spatial relations; (d) evaluation 
strategy and; (e) perception. The Corporation of London, the city of London police, 
and the insurance industry all developed the necessary institutional build-up keep- 
ing in view this focus. They at times also felt the need to coordinate the steps 
depending on the priority of the issue and command and control preferences. 

Coaffee summarizes the nature of threat perception in the last two chapters 
that gave way to new architecture, norms and institutional behaviour. The exper- 
iences of London city have been used for mapping future terrorist targeting as 
also for suggesting appropriate ways of dealing with such contingencies. A major 
feature was the more and more micro level concentration of security priorities, 
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like a mini-steel ring around specific buildings. This miniaturization made the 
city look like a fortress that became at times an impediment to the smooth running 
of businesses. An important lesson had been the kind of institutional response 
needed to design out terrorism. The role of the city council, police and metropolitan 
authorities were factors which generated a deterrence psyche. More opportune 
support came from businesses, who responded to the mobilization, both in material 
and cultural terms. The general cause and concern became a collective effort to 
drive away any intention of attacking their interests. Another impact on city plan- 
ning was the ways of distributing the risk both in temporal and spatial terms. The 
anonymity factor had both its pros and cons for businesses. Moreover, the newer 
micro surveillance techniques were regressive for the promotion of business inter- 
ests, but there were limited choices. All in all, the future of city life needs to ad- 
just with newer norms of privacy and locational options within the city. Coaffee 
has produced ample reference material and the case study of London to highlight 
these issues that are set to influence the future of urbanization and influencing 
risk levels of a city. 
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Foreign Policy Analysis: 
From Little Acorn to Giant Oak? 


A.J.R. Groom 








That Foreign Policy Analysis (FPA) enjoyed central place in the early study of international 
relations (IR) can be considered as the starting point for understanding the evolution of this 
major sub-field. An analysis of the role of foreign policy in different conceptual frameworks 
points to its centrality for realists but its diminished saliency for pluralists and structuralists. 
The balance of interacting influences between those who aspire to ‘truth’ (academics) and 
those whose concern is with ‘power’ (practitioners) is crecial of we are to understand for whom 
FPA is relevant and their needs, and the uses to which it is put Does FPA reflect or determine 
policy? What does FPA have to say about current global problems? Precious little is the re- 
sponse. In the United States (US) this is ın part due to a dismaying parochialism But others 
in Europe have broken out of the traditional mould and new approaches are developing beyond 
the Western world. Moreover, a role for FPA still remains in the analysis of the effects of span- 
ning boundaries f 


Many people may have been attracted to IR initially because they became interested 
in foreign policy. For many Europeans of my generation, this was virtually inevit- 
able, since in the Second World War there was a consciousness, everyday realiza- 
tion, that foreign policy was important and that for some it was literally a matter 
of life and death. It still can be. This in itself can provide a normative stimulus for 
the study of foreign policy. However, it is noteworthy that there has been, until 
recently, little attempt to sketch out such a normative base in the literature, other 
than some crude notions such as raison d’état or just war theory. Perhaps, therefore, 
the first question to ask, without giving a response, concerns the normative base 
of FPA. What is it? What is it for and for whom? By what means? Happily, recently 
there has been a boom in international political theory with a concern for ethics 
including those relating to foreign policy (Vasquez 2005).! 





The author is Emeritus Professor AJR Groom, Professor of Intemational Relations, Department of 
Politics and International Relations, Rutherford College, University of Kent, Canterbury 
(UK). E-mail: ayrgroom @botmal.com 
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Foreign Policy and Diplomacy 


Within the study of foreign policy, there is one area that has become a Cinderella 
and, perhaps, unjustifiably so. It is the study of diplomacy. Where indeed has dip- 
lomacy gone? Is it part of what is now fashionably called FPA? Lip service 18 paid 
to its importance by pointing out that modern diplomacy started with the Italian 
city-states. It became a French speciality and the system of diplomacy became 
formalized successively in 1648, 1815 and 1961 on the basis of a largely shared 
and surprisingly common value system. Diplomacy has been able to encompass 
the rise of democratic, socialist, authoritarian and third world states without hav- 
ing changed its form to the extent that might have been anticipated. However, the 
contemporary world has certainly brought changes in its content, importance and 
relevance through technology, through the decline in state-centricity and through 
the broadening of substantive relationships. Moreover, there has been a significant 
movement from the making of foreign policy by diplomatists to their implementing 
of such policy. Indeed, that implementation has also changed with a massive ex- 
tension in multilateral diplomacy which functions in a remarkably different way 
from bilateral diplomacy. Moreover, as the agenda has expanded, so has the range 
of relevant actors although few, if any, have been properly incorporated into the 
diplomatic system through a process of enfranchisement—much to the detriment 
of that system. 

A starting point for diplomatic studies is the classical definition of Sir Ernest 
Satow of 1917, which is that diplomacy is the ‘application of intelligence and tact 
to the conduct of relations between governments’ (Gore-Booth 1979: 3). An appeal 
to the cynicism of young students can come from Sir Henry Wotton’s definition 
in 1604 that ‘an ambassador is an honest man who is sent to lie abroad for the 
good of his country’ (Hamilton and Longhome 1995: 61, 255) since they take it 
to mean that an ambassador may be economical with the truth. To top that, there 
is Hugh O’Shaughnessy’s definition in The Observer on 21 May 1989, in which 
he remarked that, ‘Diplomacy, as we know, is not a rational science, being made 
up of equal parts of protocol, vitriol and alcohol.’ 

The neglect of diplomacy, particularly multilateral diplomacy whether it be 
in the form of conferences or in a parliamentary framework, as within the General 
Assembly of the United Nations (UN), is as much an error as to attribute to it an 
unjustifiable centrality in world affairs. But multilateral diplomacy reveals nodal 
points through which we can tap into the basic systems of interaction in global 
society. They are like the proverbial tip of the iceberg, which acts as an entry 
point through which there can be an exploration of that hidden below the surface. 
The UN-convened global conferences, which are now a structural part of the UN 
system overall, are both a case in point as well as being especially important 
because they are the one area where global civil society has interacted with the 
interstate institutional framework to manage or at least to broach, in some form or 
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another, global problems. Perhaps the denizens of FPA think that this should be - 
left to those who are particularly interested in international organization. But if 
they do that, they are missing an important part of their story. Nor should we for- 
get a form of diplomacy that has gone on since the diplomatic system existed but 
which has received much prominence in the last quarter of a century or so, meaning 
by that, unofficial, private or so-called track-two diplomacy. This refers to the 
increasing recourse to the process of facilitating unofficial contacts between official 
actors or parties to disputes. Facilitations come in a variety of shapes and forms 
but their impact on the formal diplomatic process can be considerable. If we leave 
this out of FPA, then we are missing something that can make the wheels of 
politics turn. 

We all know what we mean by foreign policy until we try to define it. It is one 
of those phenomena which Charles Hermann once referred to as laymen’s terms 
in search of a scientific meaning. Of course, the common sense answer is that, at 
the very least, it includes what foreign offices do. But is it just the official acts of 
officials and ministers in foreign ministries or does it refer to ‘foreign’ activities 
of the whole panoply of government ministries? And what is it about? Is it merely 
about high politics and, if so, what constitutes high politics and where, when and 
how does this occur? Moreover, is low politics of no great significance? Is foreign 
policy only concerned with transactions across state boundaries or does it also 
have a ‘domestic’ content? To whom is it addressed? Is it only to other officials of 
foreign offices? What do we do about the foreign policy of other officials, who 
may, indeed, be located in embassies, working in areas such as trade, agriculture 
or defence and are dealing with their counterparts, perhaps, in a multilateral 
framework. Again, what about state organizations such as nationalized industries 
or the British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC), who all have boundary-crossing 
activities, dealing with other private and public bodies? Can we ignore entirely 
private foreign policy, that of multinational corporations, non-government organ- 
izations (NGOs) and nefarious bodies such as the narcobarons? Moreover, why is 
crossing state boundaries important or rather when is it important, and do states 
always have some form of gatekeeper role? 

These are all problems of definition with which FPA has to come to terms. It is 
hardly surprising that there has been little consensus on how to deal with a concep- 
tual minefield. Individual rules of thumb are therefore the order of the day. One is 
to think of foreign policy as essentially state-to-state relations in all dimensions 
and to consider external relations as being those interactions in which one of the 
actors 18 an official actor but others are not. Transnational relations, on the other 
hand, do not involve official actors. In addition, many are concerned with the ques- 
tion of the regionalization of foreign policy in the framework of an emerging en- 
tity in which multilateralism is virtually a way of life (Groom 2006). Frédéric 
Charillon (2002) has written cogently about such regionalization. Margot Light 
(1994), in her admirable survey of the literature, points out that FPA opens up the 
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state to decision-making theory. Moreover, it links the micro of politics to the 
macro of the international system and she argues that although FPA is not squarely 
in any one paradigm, it fits best into that of the realist tradition. The place of FPA 
and its importance are thus likely to be affected profoundly by the degree to which 
practitioners and academics feel comfortable with different conceptual frame- 
works, which is a theme now to be addressed. 


Foreign Policy in Different Conceptual Frameworks 


The early academics who established the formal discipline of IR in British uni- 
versities had, for the most part, a background in international or diplomatic history 
whereas those in the US had, to a substantial degree, their previous training in the 
area of international law and, to a certain extent, the nascent field of political sci- 
ence These two were therefore, in some senses, the founding disciplines of IR, 
at least in so far as the early formal arrangements of the discipline were concemed. 
What is striking, nevertheless, is the clear distinction that was made between IR 
and political science. This was not simply for the usual tactical reasons of budgets, 
chairs, library allocations, space and all the other regular currencies of academic 
turf fighting, but for an intellectual reason, which lay in the perceived differences 
in the nature of politics within states and that between states. Within states, there 
was an assumption of a high degree of shared values and that this made the pos- 
sibility of a system of collective security possible in political relations within the 
state. On the other hand, at the international level, the degree of shared values was 
much less and therefore the environment for political relationships could be charac- 
terized as that of an anarchical society plagued by a security dilemma. Thus, it 
makes sense, if these differences hold, to treat IR as being different, not only in 
degree but in kind, from politics within a polity. In other countries, as the discipline 
of IR developed, different organizational frameworks and conceptual settings 
prevailed but in so far as the two major initial centres of the subject, Britain and 
the US, were concerned, IR was on its own. Although it is now less fashionable 
than hitherto, it still is helpful to consider three traditions which link IR with 
political science: the tradition of the realist, the pluralist and that of the structuralist. 
It is helpful to see the relative place of foreign policy in each of these frameworks, 
since it differs widely. Thus, the comfort level a scholar feels in one or other of 
these traditions is likely to be a good indicator of the extent to which that scholar 
takes foreign policy seriously. 

The principal axioms of realism can be stated quickly and briefly. ‘They are: 
first the system is state-centric, mainly due to the fact that states claim, and until 
recently had, a quasi-monopoly on the effective use of violence; second they were 
the repositories of the loyalty of their people; and third they accepted responsibil- 
ities for the general economic, social and cultural well-being of their population. 


2 For an analysis of the evolution of ideas, see Olson and Groom (1992). 
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Moreover, the system is hierarchical in nature with the major powers at the apex, 
able, if they are in agreement, to create a skeletal system of global governance. 
States are internally well-integrated, held together by language, history and values, 
but nevertheless, the system of states is dominated by conflict due to the anarchical 
nature of global society, the security dilemma and the drive for some to dominate. 
However, although the society is anarchical it is still a society and it can be managed 
through the balance of power. In essence, actors rather than structures are in control 
and the nature of relationships is essentially conflictual but with an element of 
cooperation in order to manage the balance of power, the prime concerns of which 
are traditional high politics (that is, questions of war and peace, disarmament and 
alliances). 

In all of this, foreign policy is a prime consideration. Foreign policy is about 
the management of interstate relations in an anarchical society in which each 
major power has ambitions to establish a system of global governance which re- 
flects its values and interests. Since it does not wish to be subject to a system re- 
flecting the values and interests of another great power, it will cooperate with 
other states in a like position in a framework of a balance of power to ensure that 
they will not lose, if they cannot win. 

The pluralist framework is rather different since it gives much greater credence 
to a wider range of actors beyond states. These include public opinion and civil 
society, the role of NGOs more generally and also that of international organiza- 
tions, multinational corporations, churches, deviant actors such as the mafia and 
narcobarons. The pluralist framework is concerned with the movement of goods, 
services, ideas and people, and the interaction of different systems of transactions 
which are not coterminous, whether they be religious, ethnic, cultural, economic, 
political, security or whatever. In short, it is, in its classical formulation, a cobweb 
model rather than the realist billiard ball model.’ It looks up to the global level 
with analyses of global problems and the market as well as ways of addressing 
them; it looks down to the local level with questions of identity, basic human needs 
and issues of the relationship between the need for an element of gemeinschaft 
(community) in a world increasingly dominated by notions of gesellschaft (society). 
It is looking for elements of cooperation and sees a potential general framework 
in the harmony of interest. Conflict, thus, can be functional as an important learning 
process whereby actor and environment steer mutually and thereby avoid dysfunc- 
tional conflict in which there is the destruction of human beings, of relationships 
and of material assets. Power politics is not inevitable but neither is cooperative 
politics. It all depends on us. 

Here foreign policy becomes less important than the external relations of a 
wide range of actors of greater substance. Considerations of levels of analysis 


> For the cobweb model, see Burton (1972) whereas Amold Wolfers (1966) gave currency to the 
billiard ball model. 
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become crucial—be they international, national, transnational or individual—and 
the approach is not only from the ambit of the discipline of IR but it also pays a 
good deal of attention to a wide range of the social sciences and humanities. The 
unit of analysis is an issue too. It can no longer be taken to be the state as an actor 
but it can be a transaction of any actor within a system of transactions, be they co- 
operative or conflictual. The direction of analysis has changed from concentrating 
on a particular level or a particular discipline to starting with an issue area and 
tracing the boundaries of that issue area to embody different disciplines, different 
levels of analysis and different types of actors. In short, the transaction within a 
systems framework is the unit of analysis. In this, foreign policy has a role, but 
the notion of external relations and of criss-crossing systems of transactions, in 
which governments are actors but not necessarily gatekeepers, is of importance. 
Compared with a realist framework, foreign policy in a pluralist conception 1s 
downgraded. 

Structuralists, too, start with the notion of transactions. The patterns of trans- 
actions create structures, which in due course become autonomous and then have 
an independent influence upon the actors. In short, the whole is greater than the 
sum of the parts because of the autonomous impact of structure upon actor. What 
that structure might be is the subject of a great deal of discussion, whether it is 
some notion of international society and a balance of power, whether it is global 
capitalism and the market, whether it is the environment, planet Earth and global 
problems or whether it is concerned with universal political values, like human 
rights. In the structuralist conception outcomes are determined by the interaction 
between structure and actor but the assertion is that, in the long run, structures 
dominate outcomes. Princes strut only on a rickety stage and in all of this foreign 
policy is thus rather incidental. All that Leon Trotsky thought he had to do as 
Foreign Affairs Commissar was simply issue a few declarations and shut shop. 
Trotsky’s view is, of course, exaggerated but it gives the flavour of the place of for- 
eign policy in grand structuralist conceptions. 

If we return to those who see foreign policy as important, particularly those in 
the realist and, to a lesser extent, the pluralist tradition, then there is the frequent 
question of why we are studying foreign policy. For some, of course, it is purely 
an academic pursuit, but for others it becomes a question of seeking to speak 
truth to power in a sort of ballet of interacting influences. 


Between Truth and Power: A Ballet of Interacting Influences 


In many ways this is a false tension since academics have but a frail grasp of con- 
ceptions of truth while practitioners have little more than a feeble hold on the 
levers of power—if such exist (Groom 2006). What practitioners want is success _ 
and support within the parameters of their values and their policy goals. They want 

certainty but academics can rarely, if ever, offer this. Rather, at best, they may 
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have a capacity to explain and predict within a very circumscribed area but they 
can rarely close an argument. They can nevertheless bring greater consistency, 
make explicit values and rationales and provide context. Academics are at their 
best vis-à-vis practitioners if they have a discussant’s role in which not only do 
they examine relationships between means and ends within a given policy, but 
question the very foundations of policy and the paradigms within which policy 
has been conceived. Above all, they can serve as an antidote to a ‘group think’, 
which may blind practitioners to the vagaries of undesirable but possible worlds. 

Academics can help practitioners to survive by opening channels of communica- 
tion to their environment and by ensuring that the collective memory is easily ac- 
cessible. They may be a pathway to the ‘unthinkable’ for practitioners, one that 
must be trodden if we are to explore a wider world beyond a comfortable or desir- 
able one. Academics can act as the ‘look out’ for items on a forthcoming agenda. 

Philosopher kings are few and far between and therefore practitioners may 
not feel the need for academics, but they may feel that their long term possibilities 
of success can be enhanced by listening to academics, particularly where they are 
critical, but constructive, discussants. This is, of course, an eternal problem and 
the relationship has never been an easy one. We now have the experience of nearly 
a century to reflect upon the relationship between academics and practitioners in 
our field, where practitioners often have a tenuous hold on power and academics 
most certainly have but a shaky version of truth. 


FPA: A Determinant or a Reflection of Policy? 


In the initial consensus about IR theory in the Anglo-American literature on liberal 
internationalism, a certain notion of truth was driving power. Realists, Marxists 
and geopolitical approaches had fallen into disrepute and a grand, breathtaking 
exercise in political, economic and social engineering was underway, partly under 
the auspices of the League of Nations. Theory was driving practice. All this changed 
as realism came to displace liberal internationalism as the dominant consensus 
from the late 1930s until the 1950s. But at this time there was little discourse be- 
tween academics and practitioners because they thought alike and therefore they 
did not have much to say to each other. Theory and practice were conjoined. 

It was only from the 1950s, and more strongly in the 1960s and 1970s, that 
academics had something different to say to practitioners stimulated, ironically, 
by the latter’s innovative work. The growth of European integration was laying 
the foundations for peace in a Europe which had been the cockpit for two world 
wars. The functionalist strategy of Jean Monnet reflected the theoretical writing 
of David Mitrany (1966), himself both an academic and a practitioner. At the 
same time the process of de-colonization, which started with the dismemberment 
of multinational empires in Europe, spread to the colonial empires of the major 
European powers and only finally ended with the dissolution of the Tsarist-Soviet 
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empire barely more than one and a half decades ago. Finally, two new ideas, coming 
from the third world, also thrust themselves on to both the academic and practition- 
ers’ stages. ‘Dependency theory gave birth to the UN Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD) and proposals for a New International Economic Order 
(NIEO). The theoretical basis for the NIEO was a structuralist centre-perniphery 
model. It reached its nemesis at the Conference at Cancun in 1981 when the pro- 
ject was strongly rebuffed by the US and the United Kingdom (UK). Both, President 
Reagan and especially Prime Minister Thatcher, in their responses were driven 
by academic ideas, while Thatcher turned ber dogma into a revolutionary change 
in Britain. Once again it was theory-driving policy, as was the adoption of a non- 
aligned foreign policy by most of the newly-independent states. The theory of 
non-alignment, although given added resonance by the Cold War, arose out of the 
musings of intellectuals in the Congress Party of India in the 1930s as they turned 
their minds to the consequences of their forthcoming independence. 

The conceptual revolt against realism, or pluralism re-found, was based on 
three questions: Are states so important and powerful that we must keep them as 
the basic unit of analysis in order to understand global politics? Are international 
relations basically conflictual? Is there a significant difference between IR and 
political science as well as the other social sciences? Academics such as Burton 
(1968) and Mitrany (1966) in Britain, and Deutsch (1966) and Rosenau (1967; 
1969) in the US, all gave a resounding negative response to these questions. Al- 
though they did not make a great deal of headway either academically or with 
practitioners in the 1960s, by the end of the century their views had become con- 
ventional wisdom. Notions of globalization, world society and the importance of 
civil society are now commonplace. They also have a profound influence on the 
place of foreign policy in an integrating globalising world. Academics have given 
practitioners a new framework for discourse. To be sure the process was interactive, 
but the drivers were on the academic side. Others who challenged the dominance 
of realism in IR theory from the structural point of view, whether in terms of 
centre-periphery approaches or the development of peace research, were much 
less successful in the adoption of their ideas by practitioners. After all, there has 
been no NIEO and, while the form of power politics and coercion may in some 
instances have changed, its incidence has not. 

There have been, at best, a few fragile successes in speaking truth to power, 
mainly because truth as we know it in IR and particularly in the area of foreign 
policy, is circumspect and power is disinclined to listen to that which it does not 
want to hear and upon which it is still less inclined to act. The second observation 
is that foreign policy is in many ways like the UN. It is conceived for a state- 
centric Westphalian world but it is dealing with politics from the global and regional 
to the local, where local situations often have their transnational aspects, which 
reflect back on and from global trends. In short, the framework does not fit the 
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tasks with which it is dealing. Indeed, to mix metaphors, the tools are not appro- 
priate for the task in hand, but what is that task at hand? 


On the Look Out 


It is perhaps time now to put our money where our mouth is and attempt, in a con- 
ceptually informed way, to look out for some of the trends which are likely to 
throw up problems on to the agenda of practitioners and academics in the ‘foreign 
policy’ arena over the next twenty-five years. In other words, it is a little exercise 
in the ‘look out’ function of raising matters to put on the agenda, which might 
otherwise not find themselves there until it is, in effect, too late to do anything ef- 
fective about them in the longer term and we are back in the business of the prac- 
titioners being concerned with short term repairs rather than long term remedies.‘ 
Our brief list suggests consideration of the changing balance between world 
problems and global problems, questions of governance and the emergence of 
new global political entities, the external need and quest for legitimacy, extensive 
privatization, the growing efficacy of networks, the key notion of solidarity and 
the supposed clash of civilizations. 


From World Problems to Global Problems 


The starting point is the changing balance between world problems and global 
problems. A world problem is one which may touch all quarters of the globe but 
does not necessarily do so, whereas a global problem is one from which nobody, 
in the long run, can escape. This balance is changing in the sense that global prob- 
lems requiring global solutions are now more salient than they were in the past, 
and this growing salience goes back to the 1960s when a number of changes were 
becoming more evident. One of these was the spread of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and the ability to deliver such weapons with accuracy on targets anywhere in 
the globe from virtually anywhere in the globe. In other words, the intercontinental 
ballistic missile with a nuclear warhead and the prospect of a nuclear war would 
affect everybody. Indigenous people in the rainforests of Brazil might not have 
known or been affected by the Second World War, but such people would neces- 
sarily be affected by a nuclear war anywhere through fallout and the like, even if 
they did not comprehend or have accurate, or indeed any, knowledge of what was 
happening. 

Likewise, the Western world had mainly recovered from the ravages of the 
Great Depression and two world wars by the early 1960s. Symbolically, Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) had given way to Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD). The global economy 


* I first indulged in a simular exercise years ago (Groom 1977) Readers might be ammsed to com- 
pare prognostication with outcome. More recently I was tempted to try my hand agam (Groom 1997). 
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developed further at a greater rate. Global capitalism has been with us for some 
500 years but now it embraces not only Russia but China and India as well. It has 
become truly a global economy to the extent that when the Thai baht experienced 
difficulties in the late 1990s, this had an immediate effect on the budget of the 
British universities. Thai students were no longer able to pay their fees or to con- 
tinue their courses using their own resources and therefore British universities 
had to dip into their reserves to enable these students to complete their courses. 

The growth of environmental problems is well known and it also has an enor- 
mous effect. Indeed, an eminent British government scientist recently stated that 
the environment degradation was a greater threat to our well-being than terrorism, 
even in the post September 11 era. To put this into figures, less than 200 people 
were killed in the Madrid bomb attack but 15,000 excess or premature fatalities 
occurred in France alone because of the heat wave in the summer of 2003 (King 
2004: 176). A further example of a global change, which has important political 
effects. is the growth of means of communication; first radio and television and 
now the spread of fax, mobile phones and the internet. To be sure, this is still very 
skewed in the sense that while information networks are highly embedded in the 
developed worid and the elites of the developing world are also plugged in, the 
network does not stretch into the further reaches of poverty that so dominate 
large sections of the developing world. On the other hand, it is a factor for mobil- 
ization as we have seen in the numerous demonstrations from Seattle onwards 
concerned with a range of issues including the environment as well as the economy. 
It is also effective in the development, promotion and defence of human rights 
since governments find it increasingly difficult to hide bad practice and worse. It 
is remarkable the way in which human rights have become a global issue rather 
than a matter of world politics. Governments are being forced increasingly to ac- 
knowledge the responsibility to protect not only their own citizens but also to 
protect individuals and groups more generally in global society at large. Of course 
there are many setbacks in the globalization of human rights and many difficulties 
in their conceptualization but the movement, which was presaged in the preamble 
of the UN Charter, nevertheless has spread in the lifetime of that organization. 
The acknowledgement of the responsibility to protect in the World Summit (UN 
2005) is an indicator of this. 


Governance 


Some of the associated phenomena that accompany the change in emphasis from 
world politics to global politics are the implications that they have for state sys- 
tems and problems of governance more generally. It is usually the case that, when 
faced with global problems, unless we hang together we shall surely hang separ- 
ately. This, therefore, puts a strong emphasis on multilateralism and it also suggests 
that unilateralists will be treated as pariahs and, even if they are a super power, 
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will pay a heavy price. For example, if there is a global consensus, apart from the 
US, on environmental questions, then it might well be the case that US exports 
will be boycotted or taxed to make up the difference in the environmental protection 
cost that others are paying compared to the price of American products which 
escape such protection costs. This tax would be to ensure that the polluter pays. 
Such a dramatic confrontation is unlikely since there is always, eventually, a 
learning process or, failing that, disaster. Although those who are rich can afford 
to ignore the problem or to protect themselves in the short run, they will find that 
in the longer term this is not possible and then they will be joining the multilateral 
framework rather than ignoring it or attempting to subvert it. Perhaps the European 
Union (EU) gives one glimpse of possible forms of multinational frameworks 
to come. 

The EU is a remarkable multilayered exercise in governance in which it is 
simultaneously building up, down, across and beyond, and in which it is widening 
and deepening à la carte so that it makes more sense to think in terms of a system 
of governance than of a federal or other form of state. Nevertheless, it is likely 
that the state system will continue, rather like the old soldier, not dying, but fading 
away. The EU is a new and exciting form of hybrid. It is unlikely to fit comfortably 
into a rigid constitutional framework and attempts to make it do so risk promoting 
dysfunctionalities. Its strength is its diversity but where it matters, for example, 
on human rights and the rule of law, it must be firm while proceeding at different 
speeds in both the widening and deepening processes. It will then take its place in 
a new state system alongside other transnational systems and a host of powerful 
non-state actors. 

In the post-Cold War international state system there has been a unipolar 
moment, but not a unipolar system. While the US is the sole super power, it is 
subject to strong countervailing forces in all the attributes of a super power. In 
military terms, Russia maintains a fearsome nuclear capability whereas in neo- 
colonial wars the US has failed so far to prevail in either Afghanistan or Iraq. 
There is little likelihood that it will do so while it looks for a classical military 
situation. In economic terms, the countervailing influences are the EU and Japan, 
now being joined by China and India. At the cultural level, Europe offers a strong 
cultural entity, as do China and India, which attracts others, and the Islamic world 
likewise has a global appeal. Moreover, the US has lost legitimacy and without 
that the cost of seeking to impose is exorbitant. Legitimacy implies, at least in the 
twenty-first century, multilateralism—an anathema in the context of American 
self-perceptions of exceptionalism. The US may want, but it cannot have, an im- 
posed hegemony on the cheap. 

The US is an old country. Around 1950 a group of new countries emerged most 
of which had the political, economic, military and, above all, cultural capacity to 
become leading entities—the EU (1950), China (1949), India (1947), Indonesia 
(1950) and Japan (1951). More recently they have been joined by Brazil and 
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Russia. For the last half-century they have all been concerned primarily with 
putting their domestic house in order. For example, in the case of the EU it was 
the European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC), the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC) and now the EU with a single market, a set of institutions and 
above all compatible practices, and, with exceptions, a single currency. Now, over 
the next quarter century, these entities are going to look increasingly to their ex- 
ternal environment. This is why there has been a unipolar moment, not a unipolar 
system. The new entities may not take the traditional form of Westphalian states. 
Indeed, the EU does not fit such a model, nor do the Chinese and Indian political 
entities with their global networks of cultural ties. There is, of course, no necessity 
for a new balance of power system sincè there are many shared values and interests 
in common between these entities. But the management of such relations cannot 
easily withstand contentious unilateral behaviour, especially in the face of global 
problems for which multilateral approaches are de rigueur. 


Privatization 


One of the important new phenomena that is affecting lives not only in de- 
veloped but also in developing countries is the growth of privatization. This can 
have an effect on global issues such as water, where national monopolies, which 
were deemed initially to be natural monopolies, have now been broken up. Trans- 
national systems of privatized water are widespread, for example in Europe. The 
same applies to other utilities such as electricity and power including not only 
national grids but also power in the sense of access to petroleum products. At 
another level there is also the privatization of the military whereby in Iraq, the 
second largest force after the US on the coalition side, is in fact private security 
combatants—mercenaries—who are matched against the opposition, which is also 
largely comprised of private soldiers animated by ideological and political concerns 
rather than money. There is even the notion of the privatization of torture, where 
individuals are tortured by private entrepreneurs seeking information for reward. 
Prisoners are sent from one country to another by states so that a country such as 
the US circumvents its own laws by sending individuals to countries where tor- 
ture is frequently practised to achieve its ends through a systematic use of torture 
of prisoners. This suggests that at many levels we should privilege the idea of the 
examination of networks as a major phenomenon in the movement of goods, 
ideas, people and services. They have proved to be extraordinarily efficient in 
many ways, both for positive purposes and also for terrorism. They are very non- 
hierarchical, frequently informal yet often highly efficient systems of transaction, 
which can lie latent for a long period and then be quickly activated to become an 
intense system of communication for a brief period before lapsing again into a 
latent condition.’ 


5 See Hocking’s analysis of the implications of these phenomena for foreign policy. 
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Underlying networks is a notion of solidarity, that is, the idea that people in the 
network have a shared interest and a common value framework. It is a key notion 
in the contemporary world. It takes multilateralism beyond the state framework. 
It is also a major difference between a social democratic Europe and a liberal demo- 
cratic US with the Blair government being in these terms ‘North American’ and, 
until recently, the Canadian government being considerably more ‘European’, 
While there is much shared across the Atlantic on the basis of liberty and equality, 
the American vision discounts solidarity and privileges meritocracy so that if the 
playing field is equal at the start, and it rarely is, then it is a matter of the best 
rising to the top and the devil take the hindmost. That devil might turn out to be a 
terroristic politicized movement. European social democracy, on the other hand, 
has a much greater notion of solidarity although not, of course, to the extent of 
denying the importance of meritocracy. It is almost as if the US supports liberty 
and equality whereas the Europeans wish to add fraternity, thereby espousing 
fully the three great clarion calls of the French Revolution. 

Where solidarity is greatly lacking is in the networks that link north and south, 
since they are primarily exploitative networks, particularly at the elite level and 
in the economic system. Liberal democracy without solidarity with the third world 
means, in essence, exploitation. It is no longer ‘freedom from’, say tyranny, but 
‘freedom to’, in this instance, exploit. Ultimately exploitation creates alienation, 
anger and then a willingness to destroy a system in which individuals and groups 
feel they have no place and from which they reap no benefit. Of course networks 
can work in a different way. They have been very important in the mobilization of 
people concerned with environmental questions and they have played a crucial 
role in the formulation and protection as well as the promotion of human rights, 
not only within the developed world but on a more global basis. It is to networks 
that we must look if we are to understand the world, and not merely at the state 
system level. Networks have penetrated, overlain and bypassed the global state 
system set up in the Westphalian framework. Those networks, which are character- 
ized by notions of shared values and solidarity, are an important means to counter 
the conditions that give rise to alienation, anger and, ultimately, terrorism. 

Samuel Huntington (1993) in his thesis about the clash of civilizations chal- 
lenges the notion of global solidarity. His argument is that civilizations are, by 
definition, different and that such differences are crucial, since he envisages that 
there is little room for diversity and for living together. Rather, such civilizations 
must clash. Put in crude terms, it is the West against the Rest. However, there is 
no reason in principle to deny that inter alia a basic solidarity founded on universal 
human rights can act as a bridging mechanism. Indeed, the Clashes appear to be 
more within civilizations than between civilizations, especially between fundamen- 
talists and cosmopolitans. Fundamentalists see their civilization, or their version 
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of it, as being under threat and what is more they often argue that they have an 
evangelical need to spread their ideas. Fundamentalists exist in many of the major 
global religions whether it is Christianity, Islam, Judaism or indeed Hinduism 
and Buddhism, and it often manifests itself in political parties or political move- 
ments. In their extreme manifestation they will brook no opposition. Spiritually, 
they take their ‘holy writ’, in whatever its form, as a literal injunction for society 
from which any deviation is anathema. Cosmopolitans on the other hand, while . 
holding dear to their own values, traditions and other essential elements of their 
civilization, see themselves in a broader framework whereby diversity is not a 
threat but rather something in which the human race can rejoice since it provides 
a variety of manners of achieving that which is seen to be the good life. Their 
‘holy writ’ serves as a gateway to an enhanced spiritual life rather than as a dogma 
that must be obeyed to the letter whatever the cost. In this conception, therefore, 
the concern is not so much with a clash between the West and the Rest, but rather 
with the clashes between fundamentalists and cosmopolitans across the civiliza- 
tions and within the major global faiths, which often underpin such civilizations. 


Changing Civilizations 


One of the most stimulating writers looking at long term developments is Michael 
Mann (1986) who has developed his theory of the emergence, development and 
collapse of civilizations by referring to the four social bases of power in his magis- 
terial work of that name. Mann suggested that the four social bases of power are 
economic, military, political and ideological. Each of these is separate, although, 
and rather ironically since Mann is a sociologist, he argues that they do not cohere 
to form an integrated organic whole. Indeed, he insists that one of their pre-eminent 
characteristics is this very fact of the absence of an integrated whole. At any one 
time in history a particular combination of the social bases is likely to dominate. 
It can easily be argued that the dominant characteristic of our system for the last 
500 years has been the growth of global capitalism. In other words, the economic 
basis of social power has led us to have a world economy without having a world 
political system, culture or military configuration to match it. 

Mann’s prime concern is with the development and collapse of civilizations. 
His argument is that change is likely to spring from two sources. It is not likely to 
come from the centre of a civilization since there conventional wisdom is the 
order of the day and any rebels are likely to be crushed. However, in the more dis- 
tant outreaches of the civilization where the power of the centre is perhaps less, 
there could be the time and the opportunity for a new civilization to begin to take 
root. Equally, a new civilization might emerge where there is a drifting apart or a 
gap between the existing social bases of power, which gives room for new forms 
of civilization to emerge, which will eventually flourish. It therefore suggests that 
we are more likely to find the birth of a new civilization in Afghanistan or the 
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remoter parts of the American South than we are in Delhi, London, Paris, New York 
or Beijing. Perhaps we are at the beginning of the end of a civilization in which 
the economic bases of power have been predominant and we are moving towards 
one in which ideology, particularly in the form of a religious-based, politicized 
fundamentalism will be the order of the day. Indeed, are the global economic sys- 
tem and global capitalism now creating within themselves the very seeds of their 
own change and are terrorists their first harbingers? Could a new civilization grow, 
not in the centre, but in what we blithely call the periphery thereafter, in the full- 
ness of time, to engulf the centre? 


Back to FPA: An American Perception 


If the underlying trends suggested above have any merit then they are likely to 
throw issues on to the agenda of future decision-makers, which will set extraordin- 
arily difficult tasks for foreign policy. What then do the denizens of FPA make of 
the likely future agenda and where do they see the sub-discipline responding to a 
changing world? Valerie Hudson has rendered us a great service in two review 
articles set a decade apart. 

Hudson's first article (1995) contains a very good overview of the development 
of FPA in the US until 1995 and it pays due tribute to some who have been rather 
shamefully neglected in other such appreciations. It also has the advantage of 
reminding us of many serious attempts to organize data banks on events for giving 
FPA a more solid empirical basis such as the world event/interaction survey 
(WEIS). Hudson puts a great deal of emphasis on unpacking the black box of 
foreign policy by taking a decision-making approach to IR. Such an unpacking is 
not an easy act and she acknowledges, too, that rationality is bounded so that 
many theories may apply. All of these may be true in parts and constitute, in 
short, a veritable curate’s egg. She emphasizes that, ‘In the study of foreign policy 
decision-making, the issues are not theoretical but methodological’ (Hudson 1995: 
221). This seems to be a rather blithe statement in the light of the trends that have 
been identified above since they seem to epitomize conceptual, theoretical, meth- 
odological and epistemological differences, which do not seem to go away. 

Hudson suggests that the process of engaging in the analysis of cognitive tasks 
was beginning to emerge through the asking of a range of questions such as: How 
are problems recognized as such by a group? How are situations ‘framed’ and ` 
‘represented’? How are options developed? How does a group come to share an 
interpretation of the situation? How does a group change an established inter- 
pretation? How does a group innovate and learn? How does group memory affect 
group action? How do various leader personality types shape the structure and 
process of groups serving them? And, how are group structure and process, a 
function of societal culture? (Hudson 1995: 224-25). These are clearly relevant 
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for decision-makers, whether in foreign policy or elsewhere, in attempting to 
come to terms with the sort of trends that characterize the twenty-first century. 
She goes further to set out five aspects of the psycho-social context of foreign 
policy, which are individual characteristics, perceptions, society and culture, the 
polity and the international system (Hudson 1995: 226). Finally, looking to the 
future, Valerie Hudson and her colleague suggest that FPA and the US is in a good 
position, or was in 1995, to link IR theory, comparative politics and the foreign 
policy-making community by concentrating on at least three areas, which include 
the analysis of strategic choice, modelling the two-level game of Putman and 
explaining the democratic peace. 

Even at the time, this would have seemed a rather conservative agenda which 
had not yet engaged with a rapidly evolving world from the global to the local 
and the regional. It was essentially an American agenda with disturbing elements 
of parochialism that ignored the emerging global problems. In short, it was a 
research agenda fitted for a particular actor, not for FPA or more generally. 

This parochialism reaches astonishing proportions in another article a decade 
later (Hudson 2005). Its significance is enhanced by being the lead article in the 
first issue of a new journal published under the auspices of the (North American) 
International Studies Association. In nine pages of bibliography, there is virtually 
no author who is not either North American, working there or publishing in a 
North American journal. Despite this, Hudson is very willing to make some 
substantial claims for what is, in effect, ‘American’ FPA. The tone can be taken 
from the abstract to her article: 


Examining the history, conceptual breadth, and recent trends in the study of 
foreign policy analysis, it is clear that this subfield provides what may be the 
best conceptual connection to the empirical ground upon which all international 
relations (IR) theory is based. Foreign policy analysis is characterized by an 
actor-specific focus, based upon the argument that all that occurs between na- 
tions and across nations is grounded in human decision makers acting singly 
or in groups. FPA offers significant contributions to IR — theoretical, substantive, 
and methodological — and is situated at the intersection of all social science 
and policy fields as they relate to international affairs. A renewed emphasis on 
actor-specific theory will allow IR tc more fully reclaim its ability to manifest 
human agency, with its attendant change, creativity, accountability, and mean- 
ing (Hudson 2005: 1). 


The proof of the pudding will surely be in the eating thereof. 

Hudson’s referent world is still largely that of Westphalia and particularly in 
decision-making within states ‘with reference to or having known consequences 
for foreign entities’. Hudson argues that there are a number of hallmarks of FPA, 
which include it being multifactoral, multilevel, multidisciplinary, and that it is, 
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‘the most radically integrative theoretical enterprise.’ (Hudson 2005: 2, emphasis 
in original). It is also agent-oriented and profoundly actor-specific. Hudson is 
clearly enticed by a reaching out process which, nevertheless, does not sit very 
easily with the more restricted definition of what foreign policy includes, just 
quoted above. It is also hardly innovative since many were writing along these 
lines forty years ago, but not in the US with perhaps the notable exception of 
James Rosenau. John Burton (1968) in particular, in Britain, was thinking along 
these lines as is exemplified by his book, Systems, States Diplomacy and Rules, 
and the subsequent popularized version entitled World Society (Burton 1972). 

If we are to take the decision-making unit as the prime unit of analysis, then 
Hudson does have some interesting new frontiers to which she points, including 
those of neuroscience, emotion and embodiment. She points, for example, to the 
effects of pain and illness on decision-making, something of which diplomatic his- 
torians of say, the Suez period, are well aware in the context of the state of health 
of Sir Anthony Eden (Hudson 2005: 18). Finally, Hudson returns to her old yen, 
for innovative FPA methodology and embraces technological advances particularly 
in building large data banks. Nevertheless, there is an Achilles’ heel since a very 
large events data base will draw upon regional and international press reports which 
are, alas, hardly unbiased. Despite some interesting and indeed innovative ideas, 
the programme set out by Valerie Hudson in the body of her article hardly seems 
to justify the rather extravagant claims in its abstract. In contrast, Brian Hocking, 
a long-established and respected figure in British FPA, seems to go beyond this 
(Hocking 2004). 

Hocking brings out admirably the contrasting perspectives due to the growing 
phenomenon of the privatization of diplomacy. He argues that: 


At one extreme, states are being emptied of functions; globalization is wit- 
nessing the end of the state and, therefore, of foreign policy. Diplomacy is re- 
placed by global governance structures and authority is relocated from public 
to quasi-public and to private agencies. Put another way, diplomacy as an activ- 
ity is emptied of special meaning and significance: everyone—or no one—is a 
diplomat now. Roles are being exchanged with other actors—particularly busi- 
ness and NGOS.... Private actors become foreign policy agents—as in the case 
of NGOs and humanitarian aid.... State functions are being shared with private 
actors; private and public actors become partners in managing complex issues 
(Hocking 2004). 


Hocking then goes on to contrast an hierarchical model of foreign policy with 
a network model. The traditional hierarchical model in his conception sees the 
foreign ministry and diplomatic system acting as gatekeepers, ‘monitoring and 
controlling the interactions between domestic and intemational policy environ- 
ments and funnelling information between them.’ He further comments that, ‘the 
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emphasis tends to be on top-down processes within which private actors have 
limited scope for direct involvement in the shaping or execution of foreign policy.’ 
(Hocking 2004: 150) It is simply Wolfers’ ‘billiard ball’ model in a contemporary 
mode. 

The network model is fundamentally different and reflects much more the 
world as it has been described hitherto in this paper. Hocking himself embraces 
the ideas of networks as ‘non-hierarchical, interdependent, and relatively stable 
relationships, embracing a variety of actors who share common policy goals and 
who exchange resources in pursuit of these goals.’ Such networks are appropriate 
in the sense that globalization has ‘highlighted the deficiencies of governments, 
both acting alone or in concert, in terms of their scope of activity, speed of response 
to global issues, and range of contacts...’. He argues further that: 


it is not that multigovernmental institutions are irrelevant but that the more 
diverse membership and non-hierarchical qualities of public policy networks 
promote collaboration and learning and speed up the acquisition and processing 
of government over international policy, the emphasis here is on the limitations 
confronted by all actors—both state and nonstate—in achieving their policy 
objectives (Hocking 2004: 150). 


Hocking then goes on to conclude that: 


In this context, rather than acting as gatekeepers, intent on guarding the internal 
from the external, the domestic from the ‘foreign’, diplomats are increasingly 
becoming boundary-spanners. This recognizes that while, on the one hand, 
boundaries are becoming increasingly porous rather than being fixed and 
permanent, they are also becoming significant sites of activity in which actors 
capable of performing the role of mediators or brokers assume a special signifi- 
cance (Hocking 2004: 151, italics in original). 


This is an important re-definition of the diplomatic role. The traditional skills 
of diplomatists remain in that they are sensitive to and sometimes expert in cross- 
cultural communication which, as Hocking rightly points out, is a necessary skill 
in the processes of globalization unless it is to be seen as a top-down hegemonical, 
imperial system (Hocking 2004: 151). Once again, in these circumstances, FPA 
becomes relevant and assumes its traditional role as a major sector of IR, broadly 
defined perhaps as the political sociology of world society. If such a line is fol- 
lowed, we may eventually get home, and dry at that. 

One of the problems of theorising in IR in general, and FPA in particular, has 
been its essentially parochial nature. This has been enhanced by the belief that if 
theorising is not in English, at least so far as IR is concerned, it is not worth the 
bother. This has caused many who come from different cultures or linguistic groups 
to work in English and willy-nilly they adopt the ideas, frameworks, literature, 
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metaphors and values of (primarily) the US. In short, they became clones and dis- 
associate themselves from their indigenous cultures. In the 1950s and 1960s and, 
to a lesser extent, in the remaining decades of the last century, this remained so 
but it is now being changed in numerous ways. 

Within Europe, there has been a resurgence of work in French and German 
with the establishment of excellent journals, but more importantly there is a grow- 
ing awareness, in Europe at least, that different language groups and academic 
traditions are of value since they provide diversity. We have an enormous need 
for diversity since we do not know what the future holds and the greater range of 
options that we are able to muster the more likely it is, at least statistically, that 
we shall be able to find an answer to the issues that the trends identified earlier 
(and others) will throw on to the desks of our successors as we get further into the 
twenty-first century. If we are enclosed in a narrow English language world, then 
rich, though it may be, this might not have the sort of answer that will respond 
best to questions that arise outside of that world but which are of crucial importance 
for its well-being. The response to terrorism is one such issue area. 

But this growing awareness of intellectual traditions in France and Germany, 
and indeed in the Scandinavian countries, has been enhanced by a group of younger 
scholars who have steeped themselves in the international relations of other civil- 
izations. They have studied Arab, Chinese and Japanese as well as Indian indi- 
genous political thought, often in the original, and then developed those ideas in 
the context of contemporary International Relations theory (Global Society 2003). 
In other words, they have become a conduit between Western thinking and indi- 
genous political thought in other parts of the world. They have been able to do 
this through their ability to learn languages and to absorb the culture of other 
societies and civilizations in a manner that largely escaped their predecessors. 
This needs to filter through to FPA in general and especially in Comparative For- 
eign Policy. Moreover, what is a new sauce for the European gander can also 
serve for the Asian, African and Latin American goose. 


Actors, Structures and Norms 


A brief comment on the actor-structure debate is in order since it seems to bedevil 
some writing on FPA especially in the US, where there is almost a fetish made of 
rational choice theory. Valerie Hudson, to her credit, rejects the rational choice 
approach and points us rightly in the direction of looking at behaviour and individ- 
uals behaving in contextual frameworks. Much of the debate about institutionalism, 
neo-liberalism and the like seems to be rather like insider nitpicking within a 
broad realist tradition, and to deem this to be structuralist in approach gives it far 
too grand a label. It i8, at best, a sort of petty structuralism, compared with the 
real structural approaches, or perhaps grand structuralism, of Braudel (1972), 
long-cycled theorists such as Modelski (1987), Thompson (1983) and Wallerstein 
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(1979) and of course, the tradition engendered by Marx. There are of structures, 
‘of course, otherwise it would be as Henry Ford (misquoting Mark Twain) com- 
mented, ‘one damn thing after another’, but the question is the impact of structures. 
Grand structures have their impact over a longer time scale as Braudel pointed 
out so well. But they are also related to particular issue areas. In the context of 
foreign policy, actors are constrained by structures but, in turn, influence them. 
Consider the analogy of language, whereby we cannot speak without using gram- 
mar and the associated metaphors, allusions and the like. But language is a living 
thing and it develops as we use it. It is an interaction. Perhaps one of the most tell- 
ing aspects of the structural context, besides the norms that underpin it, are the 
expectations to which such norms give rise and these may well be a prime influence 
upon behaviour which constrains but, nevertheless, alters over time. It is surely 
the business of FPA to explore this. 

This returns us to our starting point which is normative issues, since foreign 
policy was originally conceived in terms of changing the world and responding to 
a changing world to make it better, whatever that might mean. In the evolution of 
foreign policy studies, now more grandly known as FPA, over the last century or 
so, we find that it has now become a more limited tranche of a much more com- 
plicated world. In the past, it was the central axis in a less complicated state- 
centric world of high parties conceived in a Westphalian framework. Much then 
escaped beyond the realm of politics, which is now within our ken. Truly global 
problems existed, but not in the way that they now dominate the agenda whether 
we like it, or even perceive it, or not. FPA has its role to play in boundary spanning, 
as Hocking suggests, and it is therefore not redundant but it does have a lot of 
catching up to do. It is no longer a tiny acorn, but it is hardly a mighty oak. 
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Institutional Development as a Challenge to 
Democratic Sustenance in Nigeria* 


Sarabjit Kaur 


Certain pre-condifions that can broadly be classified as economic, social and political have 
been regarded as essential for sustaining democracy Among these, the political factor in 
terms of institutional development may be regarded as vital, for these institutions serve as 
viable channels for ventilating people’s expectations and their dissatisfaction through non- 
violent means Besides, they also serve as effective means to establish political accountability 
However, more than the mere presence of the political instituttons that help democratic susten- 
ance, what matters is the fact that they must be nursed and developed to a level that other 
narrow, exclusmist ties like ethnic loyalties become less important. In other words, within the 
process of institutional development, there should be a balanced development of these institu- 
tions so that no one particular institution becomes powerful at the expense of other institutions. 
The experience of Nigena highlights the troubled times the political parties, judiciary, media 
and other institutions have gone through as a consequence of military takeovers during much 
of the country’s Independence. Faced with eroded institutions, Nigeria could not unfortunately 
grapple with the emergent challenges in the social or economic spheres. 


The sustenance of democracy requires the existence of certain conditions, which 
may be social, economic or political in nature. Though each has its importance, 
the political factors in terms of institutional development are essential for the 
continuance of democracy. In the case of developed countries, the economic and 
social conditions helped in the sustenance of democracy but it was primarily due 
to the political institutions, which had evolved over a period of time. Inspired by 
the successful working of democracy in the West, a number of developing countries 
opted for it after liberation from colonialism in the mid-twentieth century. The 
primary reason for imitating this model of government was two-fold: first, it was 
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linked to development and, second, it was regarded as a channel for realizing 
values like freedom, liberty and equality. The model was therefore adopted without 
taking into consideration contextual differences. In some cases where favourable 
social, economic or political conditions existed, democracy project as an experi- 
ment was a success while in others it collapsed. Of the two experiences, the present 
article focuses on the explanation of the failure by taking the classic example of 
Nigeria, where democratic experiment has faced numerous hurdles and in the 
process has not succeeded in consolidating itself. But before getting into the case 
study of Nigeria, it becomes important to have a conceptual understanding of the 
term and also identify factors, the presence of which create viable conditions for 
the continuance of democracy. 


Factors Promoting Democracy 


Democracy is one of the concepts on which there is no agreement on definition. 
Joseph Schumpter defined democracy as a system ‘for arriving at political decisions 
in which individuals acquire the power to decide by means of a competitive struggle 
for the people’s vote’ (Diamond 1999: 8). For Robert Bobbio democracy ‘refers 
to a cluster of rules permitting the broadest and surest, direct and indirect partici- 
pation of the majority of citizens in political decisions, 1.e.; in decisions affecting 
the whole collectivity’ (Caron et al. 1992: 424). Philippe C. Schmitter and Terry 
L. Karl define democracy as ‘a system of governance in which rulers are held ac- 
countable for their actions in the public realm by citizens, acting indirectly through 
the competition and cooperation of their elected representatives’ (ibid: 7). Dem- 
ocracy. therefore, can be regarded as a system of governance that involves the 
widest participation either through elections or through the administration of the 
accepted or adopted policies. It is a government founded on the principle of rule 
of law; is against arbitrariness, highhandedness and dictatorship/autocracy; is an 
antithesis of military governance or militarism; and is associated with account- 
ability and transparency. Democracy becomes sustainable when there is credible 
opposition capable of replacing an incumbent government by offering an alter- 
native outline of politics and strategies that is likely to appeal to the electorate. 
Etymologically, democracy means government by the people, and therein lies 
the problem. Today, there is hardly any country that can make a public statement 
that it is not government by the people. But the big question is: what do we mean 
by ‘the people’? For, people is not a homogenous category. There has never been 
a state or city where ‘the people’ means every individual in the state or city. Even 
in the Athenian city, direct democracy did not mean that every person in the city 
had the right to participate in decision-making. For, Athenian democracy excluded 
slaves, children, women and resident aliens. Thus, out of a population of nearly 
300,000 to 400,000 only about 20,000 to 40,000 men were citizens. Even today, 
people’s participation is determined by numerous factors, which may be social or 
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economic in nature. Socially, race, religion, ethnicity and gender may play a role 
in determining participation. Economically, the access to resources may influence 
it. Thus, certain groups on the basis of social or economic factors may be deprived 
of participation in the political process of the country, and this is true not just in 
the case of developing countries but can be seen even in the developed nations. 
Therefore, it can be said that democracy in its true form is utopia. But this does 
not prevent one from striving for it. It thus becomes essential to devise an arrange- 
ment, which is capable of producing a sense of satisfaction and, therefore, creates 
viable conditions for sustaining democracy. In the literature, many scholars have 
identified factors that support democracy. 

Some scholars have argued that movement toward democracy depends on the 
existence, within society, of certain pre-conditions that may be economic, social 
or political in nature. There are scholars who, in their approach, have regarded 
economic factors as essential for democratization. The development paradigm, 
which links democratization to economic growth and modernization, seems to 
have been the most influential approach in the field. Lipset (1963) is among those 
who have confirmed the association between stable democracy and indicators of 
national wealth, communication, industrialization, education and urbanization. 
This linkage is based on a hypothesis according to which ‘the level of a country’s 
economic development independently affects the orientations conducive to dem- 
ocracy of its citizens’ (Vanhanen 1997: 15). Though this argument lays stress on 
economic development, it does not undermine the significance of political culture, 
legitimacy and suitable institutions as conditions of democracy. However, he stil] 
regards economic development as the dominant explanatory factor. 

The classic thesis of S.M. Lipset was supported by the comprehensive statistical 
analysis of Adam Prezeworski. In his findings, be pointed out that the expected 
life of democracy increases with per capital income unto the highest income level 
of over 6,000 dollars, and democracies are more likely to persist when they ex- 
perience real economic growth (especially rapid growth in excess of 5 per cent 
annually). Prezeworski points out that democracy is much more likely to endure 
in countries where income inequalities decline over time (Prezeworski et al. 2000). 

The strong relationship between development and democracy was also sup- 
ported by Larry Diamond and Garry Marks. They assert that the level of economic 
development in countries is the single most powerful predictor of the likelihood 
of democracy. Diamond re-evaluated Lipset’s thesis and treated it by new empir- 
ical évidence, coming to the conclusion that ‘the more well to do the people of a 
country, on an average, the more likely they will favour, achieve and maintain a 
democratic system for their country’ (cited in Vanhanen 1997:12). 

The existence of a direct relationship between democracy and development 
is not accepted by the supporters of the dependency theory like A.G. Frank. He 
Claimed that global capitalism was the cause of underdevelopment in the Third 
World countries and, implicitly, of their lack of democracy. The bureaucratic 
authorization model challenged the development theory by claiming that 
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modernization coincided in Latin America with the emergence of a new type of 
authoritarian regime. Thus, democratization may depend on the diffusion of demo- 
cratic ideas more than on any socio-economic factors (Vanhanen 1997: 11). 

The correlation was weakened somewhat by the democratization of a num- 
ber of very poor Third World countries like Peru and the Philippines and by the 
rapid economic growth of a number of authoritarian countries like Singapore and 
Thailand. There are also certain states m West Asia such as Kuwait, Saudi Arabia 
and the United Arab Emirates that have per capita incomes on par with Europe or 
North America, but are not democratic. Moreover, many countries that have experi- 
enced democratic revolutions in the past generation, including Spain, Portugal, 
Greece, Brazil, South Korea and Taiwan, all made the transition from being pre- 
dominantly agricultural countries at mid century to being industrialized, urbanized 
ones at the time of democratization (Diamond et al. 1997: 99). Even in the case of 
Africa, in the late 1980s and early 1990s, in spite of systematic programme of eco- 
nomic liberalization, the development that took place could not induce democrat- 
ization (Chabal 1998: 294). 

Thus, relating to the relationship between economic factors and democracy, 
there prevail two divergent viewpoints. One view is upheld by those who argue 
that a positive correlation exists between the two while the other view accepts the 
close nexus between development and democracy. It can thereby be said that by 
merely focussing on the economic factor, one cannot really understand the dem- 
ocratization process. 

The theorists supporting the social factors regard homogeneity prevailing in 
society as essential for maintaining stable democracy. According to Aristotle, ‘a 
state aims at being as far as it can be a society composed of equals and peers’ 
(Lijphart 1977: 1). J.S. Mill maintained that for democracy to endure there must 
be some shared values. The heterogeneity prevailing in terms of religion or eth- 
nicity was regarded by him as factors that make regimes less stable (cited in 
Prezeworski et al. 2000: 125). In the context of Africa also, the ethnic-cultural 
pluralism existing in African societies militates against democracy. This can mean 
that in plural societies not characterized by homogeneity and consensus, the pre- 
requisites for democratic government are not present. In this sense, pluralism can 
be said to be incompatible with democratization because it refers specifically to 
‘segmental cleavages’ in society (Caron et al. 1992: 363). 

The viewpoint of scholars maintaining a direct link between social homogeneity 
and democracy is also not free from criticism. For, there are societies which have 
diversity but are still able to maintain democracy, like in the case of India, where 
diversity prevails on the basis of religion, region and language but still democracy 
has been able to sustain itself. Therefore, one cannot regard diversity as a sole 
factor responsible for the collapse of democracy. 
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Apart from the emphasis on economic and social factors, there are others who 
regard the prevalence of political institutions as essential for sustaining democracy. 
Growing scholarly attention has been paid in recent years to the strength and 
character of political institutions as a key factor affecting the viability and stability 
of democracy. The prevalence of political institutions in a society provides viable 
channels for reconciling competing interests through non-violent means. Scholars 
like T.R. Gurr (1980) and S.P. Huntington (1968) have supported this view. The 
political system is protected by the political institutions from any direct attack. 
These institutions therefore serve as shock absorbers and protect the system from 
crumbling. Besides this, they also serve as effective channels through which one 
can fix political accountability. The rulers are thus made accountable to the ruled 
for their political actions. This accountability has taken different forms over the 
course of human history. For instance, pre-colonial Africa had very specific means 
by which chiefs were held accountable. However, democratic accountability is 
much more specific and is entirely tied to the electoral process. Thus, any deficiency 
in the quality of elections or the functioning of the parliamentary system invalidates 
democratic accountability, leaving a void at the centre of the political order (Chabal 
1998: 298). 

For the success of democracy, the prevalence of three factors is essential, but, 
nevertheless, existence of strong political institutions is the most important factor 
for sustaining democracy. If democracies are to weather the storms of history and 
limit the self-aggrandizing impulses of human actors, then what is needed is strong 
and well-designed political institutions. However, it may be emphasized that it is 
not merely the presence of institutions that would lead to stability. What is also 
essential is that they must be developed to a level that other ties of association 
become less important as was seen in the West, where democratization took place 
after the nation state was formed. Second, within the process of institutional devel- 
Opment, no one particular institution should become so powerful that it over- 
shadows other institutions. In other words, there should be a balanced development 
of institutions, with each institution performing the role assigned to it. These de- 
velopments however did not take place in the case of Third World countries. In 
the case of countries belonging to Africa, certain state societal traits exist, which 
serve as hurdles in the democratization path. A few of them elaborated by Basu 
and Kohli (1998: 9-12) in the context of the developing world are pertinent here. 

The cultural conditions prevailing in developing countries do not readily mesh 
with the imported model of political democracy. For instance, universal adult 
suffrage is introduced where identities and attachments often tend to be more 
local than national; authority in society tends to be dispersed but within disparate 
pockets, quite rigid and hierarchical; and community norms often prevail over 
narrow individualism. As democracy is introduced and competing elites undertake 
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political mobilization, old identities are rekindled and reformed. Modern tech- 
nology hastens the process and the collision of mobilized identities with each 
other or with the state ought not to be totally surprising. The spread of democratic 
norms also threatens the traditional elite, who is more than willing to join hands 
with all those who perceive the spread of individualism as disruptive of traditional 
lifestyles. 

Considerable state intervention is inherent in the overall design of ‘late develop- 
ment’. This structural trait in the low-income setting generates special problems 
when democracy is introduced. In other words, it is difficult in the developing 
countries to separate public and private arenas that many Western democracies 
developed in the early stages. The accumulation of distributive claims on these 
states, thus, partly reflects the politicization by the state’s attempt to penetrate the 
socio-economic life. Relatedly, an interventionist state, in poverty-stricken setting, 
controls large properties of the society’s economic resources to seek economic 
improvement. Intense competition over the state’s resources in tum politicizes 
numerous cleavages, adding to the problem of democratization of the developing 
countries. 

Devolution of power 1s given a fairly low priority in most developing country 
democracies. This leads to the emergence of two track politics, with the democratic 
track prevailing in the sphere of electoral politics and not so democratic tracks in 
the state sphere, especially within the arena of economic policy-making. Therefore, 
what is seen on one hand is too much democracy, that is, by a variety of conflicts 
including ethnic conflicts; and on the other, not enough democracy as it increasingly 
insulates from social demands and conflicts. 

The transition to democracy is hastened over a short period of time and, there- 
fore, democratic institutions like electoral politics, political parties, parliament 
and constitutional separation of powers are not well developed. Power, hence, 
rests with individuals rather than institutions. Except for a few individuals, most 
leaders centralize power in their own hands, which further hampers the insututional 
development (Basu and Kohli 1998: 9-12). It may be instructive to examine the 
relevance of these propositions to Nigeria’s experience with democracy since its 
Independence. 


Case Study of Nigeria 


The democratic experience of Nigeria can be understood by utilizing the economic, 
social and political factors. If we take the economic factor, that is, the issue of de- 
velopment, then one finds there were some phases of the days of the First Republic, 
when the nation experienced an increase in Gross Domestic Product (GDP) by 
5.3 per cent (Oyediran and Agbaje 1999: 167). But the benefits of this increase 
did not percolate down to the masses. So, if one views development by focussing 
on the social dimension then one finds that development did not take place in 
Nigeria. 
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Economic Deprivation of Farmers and Workers 


This point becomes clear if one focuses on sectors like agriculture, which occupies 
a very important position mainly because nearly 70 per cent of the population de- 
pends on it for livelihood. Their economic activities are basically limited to the 
production of food crops. To improve their economic conditions, marketing boards 
were set up. But in practice these boards underpaid the peasants and sold at high 
prices in the world market before passing on the surplus to capital and other classes 
that controlled state power. Other measures taken to increase productivity and 
modernize agriculture again enabled rich farmers to increase their profits. There 
was little improvement in the conditions of small farmers, though, ironically, 
value of land reached unprecedented high in the market. This development resulted 
in the passing of the Land Use Decree of 1978. This again had a negative impact 
on the small farmers as their holdings moved into the hands of the wealthy farmer 
(often absentee) and companies that had wealth and connection to influence the 
Land Allocation Committee established under the decree (Nnoli 2000: 566-69). 
The condition of the peasantry further worsened with Structural Adjustment Pro- 
gramme (SAP). The devaluation of the Naira meant increased hardships for the 
majority of Nigerian peasantry. Their earnings remained static while the prices 
of the goods and services they needed but did not produce became unaffordable 
(Egwu 1998: 79). The SAP was perceived as an attack on the workers’ basic inter- 
ests, relating to wages, health and education `of their children. 

Besides the agricultural sector, the problem of economic disparities prevailed 
even in the industrial sector. Economic differences existed at two levels: one, be- 
tween the capitalist class as a whole and the working class, and the other, between 
comprador bourgeoisie and the indigenous bourgeoisie. As a result of neo- 
colonialism it was mainly the comprador bourgeoisie, which aligned itself with 
foreign capital, that was in a position to corner the benefits. The worst affected 
was the working class. The devaluation and removal of subsidies resulted in spiral- 
ling inflation and reduced purchasing power of the subordinate classes, while the 
situation of wageworkers was reduced to one of the lowest levels of purchasing 
power in Africa (Diamond et al. 1996: 556). 

Therefore, it can be said that liberation from colonial rule did not provide any 
solution to the economic problems of the masses. The economic deprivation in 
the post-Independence period worsened with the operation of neo-colonialism. 
This generated a sense of discontentment amongst the masses, which has found 
its outlet not just in the form of challenges to the political system, but has also 
played an important role in strengthening the divisive ethnic loyalties. 


Deepened Social Fissures 


The social fabric.of the country is characterized by the existence of more than 250 
heterogenic ethnic groups. Of these, the predominant ones are the Hausa-Fulani, 
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Ibos and the Yorubas. Each one of these predominate a specific region of the 
country. The Hausa-Fulani dominates the northern part, the Ibos dominate the 
eastern part and the Yorubas inhabit the western part. Among these three, hostility 
is particularly sharp between the Hausa-Fulani and the Ibos. The roots of this 
hostility can be traced back to the colonial period when the Britishers pursued the 
policy of divide and rule. As a result of the differential policy pursued, the southern 
region was able to benefit in arenas like education and development owing to its 
direct contact with the colonizers whereas the northern region lagged behind ow- 
ing to it being indirectly ruled. Accordingly, the Ibos gained an upper hand, and it 
continued even in the post-colonial period. The advantageous position of the 
Ibos was resented by the Hausas, and the Ibos in turn were frustrated at being 
deliberately denied what they felt was their due. This conflictual relationship be- 
tween the two major ethnic groups remained the root of the instability of the First 
Republic. It can therefore be said that diversity prevailing in the nation has made 
the task of democratic consolidation a difficult one. 

In addition to the economic and social factors, political factors also impinged 
on the prospects of sustaining democracy in Nigeria. Politically, the country did 
not have strong institutions that could enable the political system to face challenges 
effectively as brought out in the discussion below. 

From the above explanation, it can be said that all the three factors—economic, 
social and political—did create negative conditions for democracy to sustain itself. 
But without undermining the role of economic and social factors, the present 
study nevertheless highlights the political factors. The main reason for giving im- 
portance to the political factors, in terms of political institutions, is primarily be- 
cause if these institutions were strong then the challenges posed by the economic 
and social factors could have been tackled without leading to the breakdown of 
the political system. This is borne out by the experiences of, for example, India, 
which in spite of numerous problems like poverty and social diversity has not 
collapsed, primarily because of the strong institutions it has in terms of political 
parties, civil service and the judiciary. More than the mere existence of these in- 
stitutions, what helped was a robust system of checks and balances that worked 
for the goal of stable democracy. That Nigeria’s experience has been different 
can well be understood from the details of some of the institutions like the political 
party, armed forces and the judiciary. 


Underdevelopment of Political Institutions 
Political Parties 
In a democracy, the existence of political parties is very useful for playing vari- 
ous important roles. They are essential instruments for representing political con- 
stituencies and interests, aggregating demands and preferences, recruiting and 
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socializing new candidates for office, partaking in the electoral competition for 
power, mobilizing groups and individuals, forming viable governments, crafting 
policy alternatives and setting the policy agenda. To play these roles effectively, 
what is needed is a strong mass base, which helps the party to legitimize its exist- 
ence. This becomes possible when the party’s evolution has taken place in a smooth 
and systematic fashion and under a strong leadership. 

In the case of Nigeria, there was hardly any sign of a sustained freedom struggle. 
The national movement that was spearheaded by the rejuvenated Nigerian Youth 
Movement was torn apart by mutual jealousies, suspicions and petty squabbles 
over party office. The golden opportunity presented during the period 1938-52 to 
initiate and carry out the task of nation building was virtually not availed. The 
split in the rank and file of the movement doomed not only the chances of a uni- 
fied force against imperialism but also created ground for the emergence of issues 
of ethnicity. Again, though the nation had the best-known leaders like Nnamdi 
Azikiwe, Cheif Awolowo and Ahmadu Bello, they failed to provide national lead- 
ership owing to their inability to rise above narrow ties of ethnicity. Referring to 
Azikiwe, Chief Awolowo was said to have remarked: ‘By the end of August 1939 
it seemed clear to me that his [Azikiwe] policy was to corrode the self-respect of 
the Yourba people as a group, to build up the Ibos as a master race...’ (Olugbemi 
1987: 254). The differences within national leadership persisted even after Azikiwe 
set up the National Council of Nigeria and Cameroon (NCNC) in 1944 with an 
objective of providing a united national front against imperialism. Probably 
because of his explosive nature and political leadership Azikiwe alienated much 
of Yoruba middle class and Hausa-Fulani aristocrats. The resentment grew because 
he threatened their own aspirations of leadership. One can therefore say that Nigeria 
produced ‘Awoists’ and ‘Zikists’, not one national leadership. 

The result was that when the nation was born, there existed regions dominated 
by rival ethnic groups owing allegiance to diverse religious beliefs. In the absence 
of unity in diversity, the state was not a nation but ‘... a mere geographical expres- 
sion’ (Ekeh et al. 1989: 92). The situation was exploited by the political leaders of 
various parties in their competition for the limited political offices. Rather than 
focussing on issues of national concer, it was ethnicity or regionalism that was 
used by the political leaders to win elections. This was well seen in 1964 and 
1979 elections. _ 

In the 1964 elections, one of the two main alliances was Nigerian National 
Alliance (NNA) comprising the Northern Peoples Congress (NPC) and its client 
parties, which are, Akintola’s Nigerian National Democratic Party (NNDP), Niger 
Delta Congress, the Mid-West Democratic Front and the Dynamic Party. The 
other alliance was the United Progressive Alliance (UPGA) formed by the NCNC 
and Action Group (AG) as well as their national allies, Northern Elements Progres- 
sive Union (NEPU), United Middle-Belt Congress (UMBC), Zamfara Commoner’s 
Party and Kano People’s Party. In spite of the national cross regional appearance 
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of the alliances, the two camps presented a north and south constellation of forces. 
The mainstay of the NNA was the NPC, whose goal was the consolidation of 
northern hegemony. The party concentrated its efforts on winning in the north 
and did not bother to campaign outside its region. The UPGA, on the other hand, 
was a southern coalition whose primary objective was to halt hegemony (Diamond 
1988). 

During the 1979 elections, the five parties participated—Great Nigeria People’s 
Party (GNPP), National Party of Nigeria (NPN), Nigeria People’s Party (NPP), 
People’s Redemption Party (PRP) and Unity Party of Nigeria (UPN) (they were 
joined later by the sixth party, Nigeria Advance Party). All the five were virtual 
reincarnations of the political parties that were active in 1960s. The same applied 
to their leadership, too. The UPN emerged from the ruins of the AG and was dom- 
inated by the Yorubas, with Chief Awolowo as the leader. The split of the NPP 
resulted in the formation of the GNPP. The NPP rose from the support base of the 
NPC. The PRP was a reincarnation of the old NEPU. The Nigerian Advance Party 
was the only party without a clear ethnic or regional identification. It wanted to 
experiment if whether a non-ethnic, non-regional new breed party could succeed 
in Nigeria. 

It can therefore be said that with the exception of NPN, which commanded a 
nationally representative following, the other parties were not national parties, 
contrary to the spirit of the constitution. They registered themselves with the Fed- 
eral Electoral Commission (FEDECO) by fulfilling the formal requirement. This 
was reflected in the election results. The UPN was able to exercise its control 
over the Yoruba dominated west; the NPP confirmed itself as true reincarnation 
of the NCNC by securing control of the lgbo-speaking state; the PRP had its hold 
over the Kaduna state; and the GNPP won in Borno and Gongola states and scored 
significant victories in the eastern minority states of Cross River and a few con- 
servative national states. The NPN though had a stronghold i in the northern Hausa- 
Fulani area and emerged as the nationally accepted party. This was mainly because 
of the support it had from the minorities. This was the biggest advantage and 
likely to control the federal government (Osaghae 1998: 118-23). Thus, in the 
initial years when democracy needed a suitable environment to consolidate itself, 
the political parties used ethnicity to divide the masses, in keeping with their sel- 
fish interests of obtaining power. The resultant instability eventually contributed 
to the distortion of the democratic process. 

It was only in later years that military leaders like Babangida tried to reduce 
the rolė of ethnicity in politics by evolving two-party system. To Babangida, the 
system had the distinct advantage of simplifying the choices available to the elect- 
orate and encouraging ‘cohesion in a land of pluralistic interests’ (Bello-Iman 
1997: 148). Intellectuals criticized this attempt as an undemocratic imposition. 
Fears were also expressed that two-party system might polarize political cleavages 
on regional (north/south) or religious (Muslim/Christian) bases, even if it prevented 
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ethnic based party politics of the First Republic. It could be potentially as dangerous 
as, if not more dangerous than, the polarization along ethnic lines. 

The 1993 elections were considered successful adjustments ever made to party 
politics with tremendous potential for national integration. The M.K.O. Abiola 
victory, therefore, was not his own, the Yoruba’s or the south’s but a victory for 
democracy and national integration. This was possible because of the two-party 
system, which put an end to the possibility of ethnic groups, particularly the three 
major groups having their own parties mobilizing the electorate along ethnic lines 
and eventually distorting the democratic process. Within the two-party system, 
all ethnic interests were compelled to accommodate themselves in either of the 
parties, and both became reasonably representative of all ethnic groups. The masses 
could fully express their wishes, voting for the candidate based on considerations 
of competence rather than voting along strictly ethnic considerations. But this 
positive development in the Nigerian politics was not allowed to make inroads 
because of the annulment of the elections. The country, therefore, did not get a 
chance to taste the frits of a new experiment in the political arena. With the result, 
ethnic tensions were further heightened. The southerners viewed it as an intentional 
action to prevent a southerner from assuming power. 

There is also an absence of free and fair electoral process. This is mainly due 
to the absence of an independent and non-partisan electoral body, an independent 
judiciary to interpret electoral law, a free press and a well-organized police to 
maintain peace and order. During the First Republic, it was brought out that the 
members of the FEDECO regarded themselves as representatives of their regions, 
whose duties were primarily to defend and protect regional interests (Ekeh et al. 
1989: 116). The partisan nature of the Election Commission was reflected even 
during the 1983 elections. 

The Babalakin Commission of Inquiry that was set up in eer 1985 inves- 
tigated the activities of the electoral body, the FEDECO, which handled elections 
in the Second Republic (1979—83). In the report, which it submitted in November 
1986, it was brought out that FEDECO and some of its officials had joined hands 
with politicians to subvert the electoral process. The reported electoral malpractices 
included compilation of fictitious names, no attempt to revise voters’ list, stuffing 
of ballot boxes with ballot papers and falsification of election results (Nzongola- 
Ntalaja and Lee 1997: 128). 

The other negative feature that the party politics exhibited, and which hindered 
the smooth functioning of democracy, was the increased use of violence. The 
parties employed violent tactics, which sometimes involved the physical elimin- 
ation of opposition candidates. This was well seen during the 1964 elections when 
Opposition candidates were harassed, prevented from campaigning and even the 
filing of nomination papers was made impossible. More of these incidents were 
reported from the northern and western regions, which were in the thick of political 
competition (Osaghae 1998: 45). 
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Another notable dimension of the political parties in Nigeria is that they lack 
strong ideological commitment. Scholars have also observed the absence of ideo- 
logical disputes as a prominent feature of Nigerian politics. According to one study, 
‘generally, political beliefs are characterized more by their fluidity than by any 
consistency’ and ‘certainly for the political leadership, political beliefs are more 
a matter of convenience than one of commitment’ (Ekeh et al. 1989: 166). During 
the Babangida era, there existed two parties: National Republic Convention (NRC) 
and the Social Democratic Party (SDP). The former emphasized market economy 
and corporate capitalism while the latter advocated a mixed economy and social 
welfarism. But a study of their mainfestos showed that essentially both were cap- 
italist parties and committed to continuous economic reform under the structural 
adjustment programmes (Momoh and Adejumboi 1999: 135). 

Instead of ideology, the party structures revolved around individuals. It is be- 
cause of this that defection from one party to another, for the purpose of coming 
to or retaining power, had become a common phenomenon in Nigerian politics. 
This development therefore reflects not only the fragile nature of the country’s 
politics but also the selfish attitude of the leaders: they view the eatry into politics 
as an easy way to enrich themselves rather than to seriously offer solutions to the 
socio-economic problems of the masses. This has generated numerous challenges 
' before the political system, which ultimately had led to the collapse of the demo- 
cratic process and facilitated the entry of repressive institutions like the military 
into the political sphere of the country. 


Armed Forces 


An understanding of Nigerian politics would be incomplete without a focus on 
the role of the country’s armed forces. This is mainly because the nation has re- 
mained under military rule for 29 years in the period of 46 years since Inde- 
pendence. Its entry into the political affairs was made possible by the presence of 
certain factors, the most important being the inability of political leaders to live 
up to the expectation of the people. A sense of frustration emerged amongst the 
masses, which found its expression in various conflicts that ultimately led to the, 
breakdown of the political system. It is against this backdrop that the military got 
an opportunity to intervene in the country’s politics. The military takeover was 
followed by its promise to ‘every law-abiding citizen freedom from fear and all 
forms of oppression, freedom from general inefficiency and freedom to live and 
strive in every field of human endeavour both nationally and internationally’. 
Further, in pursuance of the commitment to ‘preserve Nigeria as one strong nation’, 
the army pledged itself to ‘give firm, honest and disciplined leadership’ and to 
‘stamp out corruption and dishonesty in our public life with ruthless efficiency 
and restore integrity and self respect in our public affairs’ (Banjo 1990: 3). 
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Opinions, however, differ on the role of the military in political and economic 
change. The assessments about the achievements of the armed forces are divided 
around the question if the army could steer the country out of chaos or if it could 
only spill the lava of people’s revolutionary fervour. Scholars like Huntington 
doubted the ability of the military to spearhead political and economic progress. 
According to him, the military was incapable of making real efforts towards build- 
ing political institutions (cited in Caron et al. 1992: 239). The neo-Marxists too 
perceived the role of the military in the creation of meaningful, political, economic 
order as essentially negative, for the military aligned with forces of reaction and 
the middle classes to defend the status quo and was often used in the conspiracy 
to abort efforts at engineering real change. However, some scholars like Akin 
Iwayemi credited the military with rapid economic growth the country witnessed 
since 1970 (ibid.: 240-41). 

If one studies the role of the military in the context of Nigeria, then one finds 
that some of the military leaders did pursue some positive policies. The Ironsi 
government, for example, banned over 80 political associations and parties and 
dissolved the federal structure, replacing it with a unitary structure through the 
Unification Decree 34. The government claimed that the drastic measure was 
aimed to save the country from drifting away into destruction. On the other hand, 
the Gowon military government released political prisoners, abrogated the 
Unification Decree thereby returning Nigeria to a Federal set up, created 12 states 
in May 1967 thereby gave recognition and a sense of belonging to the minority 
groups and pursued national unity through instruments like National Youth Service 
Corps (in 1973) and the Unity Schools in provinces. Indeed, a good deal of infra- 
structure Nigeria has today was planned or executed under the Gowon government. 
The 1972 Indigenisation Decree gave Nigerians greater participation in selected 
businesses, while the import substitution strategy boosted industrial development 
especially in the arenas of automobile assembly plant, machine tools factories 
and food processing factories. 

But when the overall role of the military is examined, one finds that it too was 
not different from the elected regimes. Their policies did not cater to the socio- 
economic needs of the common people. The structural adjustment programmes 
acted as catalyst in worsening the economic conditions of the weaker section like 
the peasants and the workers. The problem of corruption, which the military pro- 
mised to wipe out, rose to unprecedented heights. Curbs on the political parties. 
further turned out to be retrograde in nature. To the military leaders, good politics 
is essentially non-party politics. We can therefore say that role of the armed forces 
in Nigeria is not just limited to defence and security of the country but over a 
period of time it had expanded its sphere of action by interfering in the political 
sphere. Once, after resuming the political role, it has willfully functioned in a 
way that has undercut the independent functioning of representative institutions. 
By doing so it has created hurdles in the process of democratic retum. 
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Restrictions were also imposed on the freedom of the media, as was seen dur- 
ing the Buhari regime. Under the 1984 Decree, two journalists of The Guardian 
were jailed and a penalty of 50,000 Naira was imposed on the newspaper, while 
the Editor-in-Chief of Newswatch magazine was killed by the state security service 
officials. The circulation of the Newswatch was prohibited for six months. In 
the subsequent four years, Nigeria witnessed the closure of more newspaper houses 
than in all of the years put together since independence (Diamond et al. 1996: 
398-99). The military came down heavily on the institution of judiciary also to 


snatch its independent standing. 
Judiciary 


In a democracy, the judiciary has to play an important role, for it is not just the | 
custodian of people’s fundamental rights and guardian of the constitution but it 
also helps in maintaining a balance between various wings of the government. 
These functions can well be performed :f the judiciary is independent and free of 
any control. However, such was not the position of judiciary in the Nigerian con- 
text. The independent functioning was curbed under the military regime. The 
overthrow of the Second Republic in December 1983 brought about the suspen- 
sion of various provisions of the 1979 Constitution. Through the promulgation of 
decrees, particularly section V of Decree 1, the authority of the courts to interpret 
the law and adjudicate disputes was limited. It ordered: “No question as to the 
validity of this or any other Decree or Edict shall be entertained by any court of 
law in Nigeria’ (ibid.: 393). To further affirm the supremacy and unquestionable 
status of military decrees in Nigeria, the Federal Military Government (Supremacy 
and Enforcement of Powers) Decree 13 of 1984 ordered: ‘No civil proceedings 
shall be or be instituted in any court or on account of or in respect of any act, matter 
or thing done or purported to be done under or pursuant to any Decree or Edict, 
and if any such proceedings are instituted before, or after the commencement of 
this decree, the proceedings shall abate, be discharged and made void (ibid.: 393). 
The above provisions of martial law effectively divested the courts of their com- 
petence and jurisdiction to pronounce on the validity of decrees made by the muli- 
tary government. A further provision that features in all military decrees affecting 
human rights is the suspension of fundamental rights. 

The Special Tribunal (Misellaneous Offence) Decree 20, promulgated in July 
1984, turned out to be the most draconian and unjust piece in Nigeria’s legal his- 
tory. It provided the death penalty for a wide range of offences including arson, 
tampering with oil pipelines or electric and telephone cables, importing or export- 
ing mineral oil or ore, etc. The military also annihilated the principles and practices 
of due process recognized by the nation’s legal and judicial systems. First, Decree 1 
of 1984 suspended the provisions in Section 32(3)-7 of the 1979 Constitution of 
Nigeria, entitling an accused person to remain silent on arrest until he consults 
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his lawyer, to be informed in writing within 24 hours of the reason for his arrest, 
to be charged to court within 24 hours of the reason for his arrest, to be charged to 
court within reasonable time and to be compensated for unlawful arrest. Second, 
military tribunals were set up to co-exist with the ordinary civil courts in the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. The first of such tribunals was the Recovery of 
Public Property Tribunal set up under Decree 3 of 1984 to ascertain whether any 
public officer has been engaged in corrupt practices or has corruptly enriched 
himself or any other person or has by virtue of abuse of his office contributed to 
the economic adversity of Nigeria. The Public Officers (Protection Against False 
Accusation) Tribunal was set up under Decree 4 of 1984 to ‘try persons who pub- 
lish in any form whether written or otherwise, any message, rumour, report or 
statement which is false...or which brings or is calculated to bring the federal 
military government or the government of a state or public officer to ridicule or 
disrepute’ (ibid.: 395). 

The military also set up the Miscellaneous Offences Tribunal and the Robbery 
and Firearms Tribunal to try persons accused of various other criminal offences 
including drug trafficking and armed robbery. The decrees setting up the tribunals 
forbid judicial appeal against their decision. Appeals could be made only to a 
special appeal tribunal, whose decisions were subject to confirmation by the ruling 
Armed Forces Ruling Council (AFRC). 

A look at the tribunals set up by the military since 1984 reveals that the tribunals 
could not, either legally or in practice, be considered independent or impartial. 
For most of their duration, the tribunals had military personnel as their members. 
Most of the military officers lacked knowledge of legal issues and proper orienta- 
tion towards the administration of justice. The military officers serving on those 
tribunals saw enforcement of the decrees promulgated by their colleagues in the 
AFRC as their duty and at times they considered the conviction of an accused person 
as a victory for the military government. As The Guardian editorially commented 
on 20 July 1991, ‘the continued existence of the special tribunal, demilitanzed or 
not, represents the perpetuation of the parallel judicial system which impedes 
confidence in the regular courts. It is ultimately detrimental to our hope for an im- 
proved and uniformed system of laws’ (cited in Diamond, Green-Kirk and Oyediran 
1996: 397). l 

The deteriorating position of judiciary can be explained by the amendments 
that were brought out in the appointment of judges. The AFRC was virtually 
vested with powers to appoint judges to the State and Federal Courts. According 
to the Decree 1 of 1984, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Nigeria was 
appointed by the AFRC entirely on its own discretion, while judges of the Supreme 
Court were appointed by the AFRC, but acting on the advice of the Court of Ap- 
peal sitting jointly. The President and Justice of the Court of Appeal, the Chief 
Judge and Judge of the Federal and State High Courts were appointed by the 
AFRC acting on the advıce of the Advisory Judicial Committee. In essence, the 
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nation’s judicial officers were appointed at the pleasure of the military government. 
While making appointment, the military government appointed into judicial offices 
only those who were unlikely to engage in undue radical decisions. 

It can therefore be concluded that judiciary in Nigeria is a weak institution, 
for neither did it safeguard people’s fundamental rights nor has it succeeded in 
maintaining a balance between various organs of the government. In fact, it has 
succumbed to the increasing pressures of the military and in the process lost its 
autonomy. 


Conclusion 


Therefore, it can be said that the democratic process in Nigeria has to face chal- 
lenges from the socio-economic and political arena but it is mainly due to the 
existence of weak political institutions that its sustenance has been made difficult. 
A combination of these features has hampered the development of institutions to 
a level where they could not manage social or economic crisis smoothly without 
breaking down. Even in situations where the political institutions responded by 
initiating some measures, such measures were undertaken to promote not the gen- 
eral interests of the masses but only for a section of the society. The large section 
was therefore alienated and did not share the benefits of such positive measures. 
The result was that a sense of disillusionment emerged, which found its reflection 
in various kinds of political conflicts that brought down the democratic process. 

Another political reason that can be utilized to understand the failure of dem- 
ocracy is that in Nigeria there has not taken place a harmonious or balanced devel- 
opment of the institutions. A good example of this institutional imbalance in terms 
of their healthy development is the disproportionate role assumed by the military, 
which does not represent people’s aspirations. The army has assumed the power 
of a ‘leviathan monarch’ and has stifled the creative potential of other equally 
important institutions like the political parties, the media and judiciary. Thus, in- 
stitutions like the judiciary have not been able to deliver the best owing to its sub- 
ordination to the army. If the political institutions were strong and developed in a 
mutually supportive way, they could have succeeded in meeting any crisis emer- 
ging from the social or economic sphere, but in the absence of such a situation, 
democracy in Nigeria has not been able to consolidate. 
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The founding fathers did not designate English—or any other langwage—as the official language 
of the United States (US). It would be moot to ask if they considered ut necessary to lay down 
in law what easted in fact, or whether they desisted from granting official language status to 
English out of their respect for ‘language minonties’ already in the new republic. Attempts were 
made from the early days of the republic to standardize their English language m the US for 
both practical and lexicographic purposes. But no movement aimed at making English the 
official language of the US emerged till 1981. The ‘Official English’ (deridingty called English 
Only) movement has till date got twenty-seven states to adopt tt as their official language Its 
first national success came when the US House of Representatives passed H.R. 123 in 1996 
declaring English as the official language. This success, though, was short-lived as the bill 
lapsed due to the Senate action. The second national success came when the Senate passed the 
English Language Amendment to the latest Immigration Reform Bull, designating English as 
America’s ‘national language’. However, the Democratic Party’s opposition to Official English 
and the Republican Party’s reluctance to officially associate with Official English means that 
the movement has a long way to traverse. 


The American Declaration of Independence, adopted on 4 July 1776, which finally 
proclaimed to the world the freedom of the thirteen British colonies in North 
America from political control by the mother country, declared: 


We, ... the Representatives of the United States of America ... solemnly publish 
and declare, that these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be Free and 
Independent States, that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
Crown, and that all political connection between them and the State of Great 
Britain, is and ought to be totally dissolved... 
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Thomas Jefferson’s revolutionary document not only complimented the victory 
of General George Washington and his colonial army over the British forces, it 
was also the first step toward creating a republic, albeit an English-speaking one. 
_ In 1789, when the Constitution of the US was adopted, ee the first English- 
speaking republic in the world. 

The colonies, all thirteen of them, were either sey nnay or wholly British 
(only Pennsylvania had a sizeable German presence). The American War of Inde- 
pendence was no revolution of native peoples against a colonial power. The Declar- 
ation accused the King of Great Britain of bad governance and of being a tyrant, 
that he was ‘unfit to be the ruler of a free people’. The grievances of the people in 
the thirteen colonies against their monarch in faraway London were solely political; 
they had nothing to do with culture, religion or language. The British Empire in 
North America disintegrated—a victim of its own history of political mismanage- 
ment of its colonies. The revolution protested, and the Declaration corroborated, 
the belief of the people in the thirteen colonies that they were free to determine 
their own political future, separate from that of the country they had left long back 
in search of a better life. An overwhelming majority of them shared the King’s 
language and culture, if not his church; yet, they repudiated his right to rule over 
them. The rejection of British monarchical authority by the thirteen North American 
colonies was in fact in pursuance of a political tradition very much British: the 
doctrine of the people’s right to revolution, propounded by John Locke, which said 
that a government that failed to secure to its subjects the ‘natural’ rights to life, 
liberty and property needed to be replaced by a new dispensation. This search for 
a new dispensation culminated in the establishment of the United States of America. 

The Constitution of the US, written in English, did not designate English (or any 
other language) as the official language of the new republic. Many attempts have 
been made by opponents of Official English to explain this refusal of the founding 
fathers to canonize their native tongue for all official purposes. The most celebrated 
is the one by Shirley Brice Heath, professor of linguistics at Stanford University. 
Wrote Heath, exploring the reasons behind the absence of an official tongue: 


(D)uring the founding period of 1780-1820, the national elite recognized the 
plural nature of American society, as well as the need to strike a balance between 
the absence of restraint on the number and kind of languages to be spoken and 
the need and ability of the citizenry to belong to a common entity. During this 
period leaders rejected national institutions designed to determine either a 
uniform process of Anglicization or a consistent pattern a Americanization in 
language and culture (Heath 1976: 9—43). 


That the nation was conceived in liberty there is no doubt about, and freedom of 
language choice indeed fell within its purview. But the fact remains that the over- 
whelming majority of the American population at the time of the writing of the 
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Constitution—including all fifty-five delegates to the Constitutional Convention— 
spoke English. Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence in Eng- 
lish, the debates in the Philadelphia Constitutional Convention were conducted in 
English, the Constitution and the laws were framed in English, the Oath of Alle- 
giance to the Constitution was also in English. The framers did not think it expedi- 
ent to lay down in law what existed in fact. 

But even then Shirley Brice Heath wrote: 


Neither the Declaration of Independence nor the United States Constitution 
specified an official language for U.S. citizens. The Founding Fathers did not 
single out English as the specified language choice for the new nation. The 
legacy of the colonial, revolutionary, and early national periods of our history 
includes tolerance of diverse languages and the absence of official selection of 
a specific language for use by Native Americans or by immigrants. Political 
leaders such as George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and Jobn Marshall re- 
buffed any institutionalized efforts to establish English as the official language 
or to involve the government in its standardization (Heath 1983: 57). 


In other words, if Professor Heath is to be believed, the founding fathers wanted 
to foster a linguistically diverse America; hence their decision not to designate 
English as the official language of the new republic. 


The Era of Founding Fathers: 
Opposition to Linguistic and Cultural Ploralism 


At the time of the American Revolution, the white American population was largely 
English and Protestant in origin. but they had already absorbed substantial groups 
of Germans and Scotch-Irish and smaller groups of French, Dutch, Swedes, Swiss, 
South Irish and Poles, and a handful of immigrants from other European nations. 
What Professor Heath saw as the failure of the founding fathers to enact an official 
English language policy was actually a conscious decision on their part to promote 
cultural pluralism. But the founding fathers were not cultural pluralists; neither 
was their refusal to designate an official tongue intended to encourage the use of 
non-English languages in the new republic. This is evident from the writings of 
George Washington and Thomas Jefferson about mass immigration to the United 
States. Wrote Washington in 1794 to John Adams, his successor as president: 


My opinion, with respect to immigration, is that ... there is no need of encour- 
agement, while the policy or advantage of its taking place in a body may be 
much questioned; for, by so doing, they retain the language, habits and principles 
(good or bad) which they bring with them (Ford 1889: 489). 
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Thomas Jefferson was not only suspicious about mass immigration, but also wanted 
immigrants to assimilate as soon as practicable: 


It is for the happiness of those united in society to harmonize as much as pos- 
sible in matters which they must of necessity transact together.... Every species 
of government has its specific principles. Ours ... is a composition of the freest 
principles of the English constitution, with others derived from natural right 
and natural reason. To these nothing can be more opposed than the maxims of 
absolute monarchies. Yet from such we are to expect the greatest number of 
immigrants. They will bring with them the principles of the governments they 
leave.... These principles, with their language, they will transmit to their children 
(Gordon 1964: 91). 


There was as much derision for the monarchical political tradition, the culture 
and language of the peoples of continental Europe in Jefferson’s remarks as there 
was pride in English political culture and institutions. Yet, there was a sense of 
resignation at the prospect of the immigration of such people to the US, and at 
the inability to prevent such immigration. The solution lay in the assimilation of 
continental European immigrants into the English cultural tradition, political and 
otherwise. And, this could only be done by the maintenance of English institutions— 
as modified by the American Revolution—the English language and English- 
oriented cultural patterns as dominant and standard in American life. 

John Adams, on his part, proposed the setting up of a national language acad- 
emy. In his Letter to the President of Congress, written while on a diplomatic 
mission to Europe during the Revolutionary War and posted from Amsterdam on 
5 September 1780, the man who would be President wrote: 


Most of the nations of Europe have thought it necessary to establish...institutions 
for fixing and improving their proper languages... But...although many learned 
and ingenious men in England have from age to age projected similar institutions 
for correcting and improving the English tongue, yet the government have 
never found time to interpose in any manner, so that to this day there is no 
grammar nor dictionary extant of the English language which has the least 
public authority... The honor of forming the first public institution for refining, 
correcting, improving and ascertaining the English language, I hope is reserved 
for Congress....It will have a happy effect upon the union of the states to have 
a public standard for all persons in every part of the continent to appeal to, 
both for the signification and pronunciation of the language ... I would therefore 
submit to the consideration of congress the expediency and policy of erecting 
by their authority a society under the name of “The American Academy for re- 
fining, improving and ascertaining the English language”. The authority of 
congress is necessary to give such a society reputation, influence and authority 
through all the states and with other nations (Adams 1852: 249-51). 


= 
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Adam’s recommendations would have led to the creation of a national (if not 
official) language; an ultimate point of reference for proper grammar, spelling 
and vocabulary for the entire US. But failure to act on those recommendations on 
the part of the Continental Congress, and then the Constitutional Convention, has 
prompted Professor Heath to wnite: 


The Constitution of the USA contains no reference to choice of a national lan- 
guage. Early national leaders chose not to identify one language as the offi- 
cial of national standard.... Some early national leaders, such as John Adams, 
proposed a national academy to regulate and standardize English, but these 
efforts were rejected as out of keeping with the spirit of liberty in the United 
States.... The legacy of the language situation in the United States, therefore, is 
the rejection of an official choice of a national language or national institu- 
tions to regulate language decisions relating to spelling, pronunciation, technical 
vocabulary, or grammar (Heath 1981: 6). 


The reality, though, is that the legacy of the language situahon in the US is not a 
rejection of a proposal for an official language or a national language academy, 
but a silence on the issue. That the question of a standardized official language 
was sidestepped by the founding fathers could have been deliberate, or arising 
out of a British legal and constitutional tradition of not designating any language 
as official for the reason that it was ‘official’ for all practical purposes (this seems 
more plausible), but it would be distorting facts to say that they did so to uphold 
the spirit of liberty in the US. Both Jefferson and Adams were proud of their Eng- 
lish lineage, political traditions and, of course, language; they intended to establish 
and perpetuate them in the new republic they founded. 

Americans were aware of the fact that their English was different from that 
used in England, if only because they were placed in a different situation. The 
British derided Americans on these differences, pointing out the innovations that 
had crept into the colonial tongue and for preserving language forms long aban- 
doned in the mother country (Baron 1990: 41; Mencken 1921). But Americans 
were far from being apologetic about these differences. In fact, anti-British senti- 
ment after the Revolutionary War was so high that there were suggestions that the 
new nation speak a language other than English. Proposals to rename colonial 
English as ‘American’ came from many, including one Noah Webster. Webster, 
who compiled the American Dictionary of the English Language in 1828, was not 
only a pioneering lexicographer, he identified a positive role of language in nation- 
building. Acknowledging that the English language was the inheritance, which 
Americans had received from their ‘British parents’, Webster, nevertheless, said: 


(W)hatever predilection Americans may have for their native European tongues, 
and particularly the British descendants for English, yet several circumstances 
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render a future separation of the American tongue from the English, necessary 
and unavoidable (Webster 1967: 35—36). 


Webster hoped that intercourse among the learned of the different states in the US 
would gradually erase the differences in dialect brought to the New World from 
Europe and that assimilation would produce a language in North America different 
from all other languages ‘on the other side of the Atlantic’. He linked language to 
national identity: ‘As an independent nation, our honor requires us to have a system 
of our own, in language as well as government’. More importantly, he stressed 
the role of a single national language in the achievement of national unity: ‘Our 
political harmony is therefore’ concerned in a uniformity of language’ (ibid.: 36). 
Webster, thus, believed that assimilation of peoples in the US would produce a 
new distinct language as much as he understood that a common language could 
aid the process of assimilation itself. 

Years later, in 1908, Israel Zangwill wrote his drama, The Melting Pot, but 
Webster seems to be the first scholar to talk about language-aided assimilation, 
something that would tum America into the melting pot that it was; a land where 
biological merger of the Anglo-Saxon peoples with other immigrant groups and a 
blending of their respective cultures would lead to the birth of a new indigenous 
American type of individual and culture. Webster’s declaration of linguistic inde- 
pendence, which he believed should accompany and reinforce political indepen- 
dence, was echoed by representative Washington J. McCormick (R-Mont.) who, in 
1923, proposed the replacement of English with the term ‘American’. McCormick, 
though, chided Webster for compiling the American Dictionary of the English 
Language, and not a Dictionary of the American Language. But despite acknow- 
ledging the assimilative capacity of the English language, none of the three— 
Jefferson, Adams and Webster—wanted to constitutionally designate English the 
official language of the US. 

Adams’ proposal for an American language academy was not only aimed at 
standardizing the English language in America, he understood, and in his letter 
tried to explain, that language could affect both the type of government and the 
society that sustained it: 


It is not to be disputed that the form of government has an influence upon lan- 
guage, and language in its turn influences not only the form of government, 
but the temper, the sentiments and manners of the people (Adams 1852: 251). 


In this, Adams had drawn from a very British tradition, that of Thomas Hobbes, 
who clearly saw the connection between an ordered language and an ordered 
state. For Hobbes, language was a major organizing principle in human experience, 
for without it ‘there had been amongst men, neither commonwealth, nor society, 
nor contract, nor peace, no more than amongst Lyons, Bears and Wolves’ (Hobbes 
1973: 12). But implicit in Adams’ statement is the idea that a free government can 
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be best enjoyed and sustained by a people with a single common language, which 
in turn is left free to innovation by that government. English, at the time of the 
revolutionary war and also at the time of writing the Constitution, was the language 
of the people of the US, so the founding fathers made every effort to preserve and 
popularize it as a way to preserving the liberty of the people in America and that 
of their government. As already stated, the Declaration of Independence was in 
English, the debates in the Continental Congress and the Constitutional Convention 
were conducted in English and most importantly, the Constitution of the US was 
drafted in English. There was no fight with the parent culture, but with the unjust 
government of the King. To highlight this, and to uphold the principle of liberty 
in thought and action, the founding fathers never considered seriously the sug- 
gestions to adopt Hebrew or Greek as the language of the people of America, or 
for that matter, Iroquois or Algonquin; for them, English was the language of 
freedom. 

There was a time when Germans as a people and German as a language had 
raised the hackles of the founding fathers, especially of Benjamin Franklin of 
Pennsylvania, the state which had the biggest German population of the time. 
Franklin, twenty-three years before the coming of political independence, was 
irked by the Germans’ refusal to assimilate and their insistence on preserving 
their language and culture, and wamed in no uncertain terms about their adverse 
impact on English society, English language, and the free government about to 
come: 


Few of their children in the country learn English; they import many books 
from Germany; and of the six printing houses in the province, two are entirely 
German, two half German half English and but two entirely English; they 
have one German Newspaper and one half German. Advertisements, intended 
to be general, are now printed in Dutch (German) and English; the Signs in our 
streets have inscriptions in both languages, and in some places only German: 
They begin of late to make all their Bonds and other legal Writings in their 
own language, which (though I think it ought not to be) are allowed good in 
our Courts, where the German Business so increases that there is continued 
need of Interpreters; and I suppose in a few years they will also be necessary in 
the Assembly, to tell one half of our legislators what the other half say; In 
short, unless the stream of their importation could be turned from this to other 
Colonies, ... they will soon so outnumber us, that all the advantages we have 
will not, in My Opinion, be able to preserve our language, and even our govern- 
ment will become precarious (Labaree 1966: 234). 


But Franklin’s fears about German intrusion proved unfounded as, on 13 January 
1795, the US House of Representatives defeated a bill to print 3000 sets of the 
federal laws in German ‘for the accommodation of such German citizens of the 
US, as do not understand the English language’. The decisive vote against bilingual 
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publication was cast by Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, first Speaker of the House 
(Baron 1990: 88-89). Interestingly, Muhlenberg, a German American, hailed from 
Pennsylvania. This close congressional vote became, subsequently, the source of 
myths that German had almost become the official language of the United States. 
Two years later, Congress turned down a similar request. And, every year between 
1843 and 1847, Congress voted against printing copies of the president’s annual 
message in Low German, German or French (ibid.: 91). Thus, American govern- 
ment has traditionally operated in English. Noticeably, after the Constitution was 
adopted in 1789, there was not a single instance of Congress approving multilingual 
or bilingual publications during the time of the founding fathers; English has al- 
ways been the language of the federal government. 

In 1811, James Madison, the fourth president, signed the Louisiana Enabling 
Act, establishing the conditions under which Louisiana could join the US; it re- 
quired the laws, records and written proceedings of the new state to be in English. 
The Act actually mandated English as the language of government of Louisiana, 
a state with a substantial French-speaking population. Incidentally, James Madison 
was the co-author of the Federalist Papers (1787-88) with Alexander Hamilton 
and John Jay, out of which grew the Constitution and the present system of gov- 
ernment of the US. The approval of this Act by President Madison was aimed at 
assimilation of the French-speaking in Louisiana for the purpose of a more perfect 
union of the former French colony with the rest of the US. The power of language 
to unite peoples, especially in a nation of immigrants like the US, is undeniable 
(Simpson 1986: 30): ‘Language ... is seen from the start as a potential element in 
constituting a political and cultural unity among the citizens of the new republic; 
or if it goes wrong, a means of prescribing or perpetuating disorder.’ 


Rise of Pockets of Resistance to Official English 


Even though the Constitution of the US does not stipulate English as the nation’s 
official language, twenty-seven states till date have declared English as their official 
language (Ray 2006a: 207-38). But then there is New Mexico, America’s only 
bilingual state. In March 1989, the New Mexico state legislature adopted House 
Joint Resolution 16 to ‘support language rights in the United States’. That was 
seventy-seven years after it joined the Union as a full fledged state. The resolution 
noted: 


Whereas the people of New Mexico acknowledge that “English plus” best 
serves the national interest since it promotes the concept that all members of 
our society have full access to opportunities to affectively learn English plus 
develop proficiency in a second or multiple languages, and 


Whereas the people of New Mexico recognize that the position of English in 
the United States needs no official legislation to support it... 
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the ... legislature of the state of New Mexico hereby reaffirms its advocacy of 
the teaching of other languages in the United States and its belief that the pos- 
ition of English is not threatened ... proficiency in English opus other languages 
should be encouraged throughout the state (Crawford 1992: 154). 


The New Mexico state legislature may believe that the position of English was 
not threatened in any way in the US, but it is such resolutions that actually threaten 
the position of English as the single common language of the American people. 

In a rare show of political and legal audacity, the south Texas town of El Cenizo 
(population 7800, overwhelmingly Spanish-speaking) declared on 5 August 1999 
that all city government business would henceforth be conducted in Spanish only. 
Mayor Rafael Rodriguez, an illegal immigrant himself who spoke no English and 
flew the Mexican flag in City Hall, announced that any American who came to 
El Cenizo would need to learn Spanish (Gorov 1999: E08; Ray 2006a: 96-103, 
Whitworth 1999: 20). 

There is no doubt that New Mexico’s English Plus resolution and El Cenizo’s 
Spanish-only measure are divisive, with the potential to create ethnic hatred be- 
tween people belonging to different language groups throughout the US or within 
a part of the country. Worse, the Constitution of the US is not equipped to prevent 
the outbreak of such hatred or control the consequences if there were any. But the 
Constitution of the United States (Article VI) is emphatic about its supremacy 
over state constitutions: 


This Constitution, and the Laws of the United States which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof; shall be the supreme Law of the Land; and the Judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, any Thing in the Constitution or Laws of 
any State to the Contrary notwithstanding. 


. Clearly, the effects of the New Mexico English Plus resolution and El Cenizo’s 
audacious Spanish-only measure could have been nullified if English was con- 
stitutionally designated as the official language of government of the US. In the 
absence of such a constitutional stipulation, an English Language Amendment 
(ELA) to the Constitution would have helped. If English would have been made 
the official language of America, either in the original Constitution or through an 
amendment, it would have been uniformly applicable throughout the US by virtue 
of Article VI; there would have been no way to implement New Mexico’s English 
Plus resolution or El Cenizo’s Spanish-only measure. What is more, even state 
judiciaries would have been under no obligation to uphold such directives; in fact, 
they could have been struck down as ultra vires to the Constitution of the US. 
Constitutional silence, then, does not make English the official language of 
the US; to be ‘official’ there must be a constitutional stipulation. Even though 329 
languages are spoken in the country, and 14 per cent of Americans speak a language 
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other than English at home, the fact remains that 98 per cent of all Americans 
speak English ‘very well’ or ‘well’. Immigrants also overwhelmingly believe both 
in learning English, and in English as the official language. But all these make 
English the single common national language of the people of the US, but not the 
official language. It is truly the language of government of the US and of the gov- 
ernment of the various states—with or without official English laws, not to mention 
New Mexico—but yet it does not make English the official language. States with 
Official English laws are constitutionally bound to implement the Bilingual Educa- 
tion Act (1968) and the 1975 amendments to the Voting Rights Act (1965) that 
mandated the provision of multilingual ballots in non-English speaking jurisdic- 
tions. In the absence of a constitutional designation of English as the official lan- 
guage of the US, Article VI of the US Constitution has actually, in practice, reduced 
the Official English laws of the states to ceremonial value. | 

Added to the fact that the Constitution of the US does not stipulate English—or, 
for that matter, any other language—s the official language of the US government, 
there were bilingual education and multilingual ballots, both of which seriously 
prevented immigrants to the US from acquiring the English language. 

The problem was compounded by unbridled immigration—both legal and 
ulegal—to the US in recent years. Most of these immigrants came from across 
the Mexican-American border, spoke no English, and settled down in certain areas 
in large numbers. Never before had immigrants entered America in such large 
numbers, and it was also the first time that so many immigrants came from one 
single country. 

The Constitution has not delegated to the US the power to declare an official 
language; it has not prohibited the states to have that power, though. The states 
have accrued to themselves, by virtue of the constitutional amendment in 1791, 
the power to designate an official language for themselves; all twenty-seven states 
have done that. New Mexico has also done the same with its English Plus reso- 
lution. If there was a constitutionally ordained official language—English, that 
is—there would have been no need for the twenty-seven states to pass Official 
English laws; on the other hand, New Mexico would have been forbidden from 
passing its English Plus resolution. Nor would the people of E] Cenizo—courtesy 
their Mayor—have their Spanish-only measure. If states or, for that matter, local 
bodies, wanted separate declarations of official language, it had to be English; 
any other choice, by constitutional mandate, would have been ultra vires to the 
US Constitution. 


The Movement for Official English 
The Official English movement—deridingly called the English Only movement 
by opponents—started when Republican Senator Samuel I Hayakawa of California 
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introduced the first ever English Language Amendment (ELA) bill in the US 
Senate in 1981, aimed at amending the federal Constitution to declare English the 
official language of government of the US. Even though the bill died in committee, 
Hayakawa launched an organization named ‘US English’ in 1983. Claiming a 
membership of 650,000 individuals as of 1999; it declared that its purpose was to 
‘make English the official language of the US government, and to promote oppor- 
tunities for all in America to learn English’ (Public Interest Profiles 1998—99 
1998: 214). 

Defined as a ‘national public interest organization’ (Donahue 1985: 100), it 
welcomes to membership not only those ‘who agree that English is and must remain 
the only official language of the people of the United States’ (Crawford 1992: 127) 
but also those ‘who are concerned about the prospect of entrenched language seg- 
regation and the possibility of losing our strongest national bond’ (ibid.: 146). 
Supported by smaller Official English advocacy groups like ProEnglish and 
EnglishFirst, the US English has been successful in getting English declared as 
the official language of government in twenty-seven states. In all these states, Of- 
ficial English emerged as a ballot initiative, won more than 70 per cent of the 
popular vote, and English became the official language either through a statute or 
an amendment to the state Constitution. 

The Official English movement has come a long way. From 1981 to 1994, 
Democratic majorities in both Houses of the US Congress had thwarted its efforts 
to make English the official language of the country. Though the Republican 
National Committee had seldom taken an official position supporting Official 
English, individual Republicans—Representatives and Senators—have always 
been in the forefront of the movement. In 1994, when Republicans regained con- 
trol of the Congress after a gap of forty years, Official English became a priority. 
Undeterred by hostile charges of being nativist, racist, and Hispanophobic, the 
Republican-controlled US House of Representatives passed an ELA for the first 
time in 1996. The tireless efforts of the US English toward making English the 
official language of the country were rewarded with the passing of the Bill Emerson 
English Language Amendment Act (H.R. 123) in the House. 

Supporting the bill on the floor of the House, Speaker Newt Gingrich (R-GA), 
architect of the 1994 Republican revolution that propelled the party to a majority 
in the US Congress after a gap of forty years, said: 


Our greatness in part comes from our ability to be a melting pot. While I cherish 
every person who comes here legally and seeks to pursue happiness.... I want 
them to become American, and part of becoming American involves English 
(Burrell 1996; Yang 1996). 


Gingrich had earlier made an impassioned plea for first acknowledging and then 
declaring English as the language of America: ‘(Dt is difficult for ... an immigrant 
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to get anywhere in this country without learning English.... The only viable alter- 
native for the American underclass is American civilization. Without English as a 
common language, there is no such civilization’ (Gingrich 1995: 159-62). 

But the wrath of Hispanic organizations, nevertheless, fell on it, evoking mem- 
ories of what Raul Yzaguirre, president of the National Council of La Raza, a pro- 
minent Latino chauvinist group, said a decade back: ‘U.S. English is to Hispanics 
as the Ku Klux Klan is to Blacks’ (Imhoff 1990: 49). To make matters worse, then 
President Bill Clinton’s administration called H.R. 123 objectionable and in bad 
taste. The US Senate sat on it and the bill lapsed. The 1996 legislation passed by 
the US House of Representatives marked the first victory of the Official English 
movement at the federal level. The Inhofe Amendment of 2006 is the second. 


The Inhofe Amendment 


Oklahoma’s Republican Senator James M Inhofe’s National Language Amendment 
to the new immigration reform bill in the US Senate marks the culmination of a 
movement that began exactly 25 years ago. The Inhofe amendment, apart from 
declaring English as America’s ‘national language’, relieves the federal govern- 
ment from any obligation to provide services to citizens and immigrants in any 
language other than English and requires every immigrant entering the US legally 
to learn English. It also recognizes the pre-eminence of the English language in 
the American society. The amendment was passed with overwhelming support 
on 18 May 2006. Even though it was a bipartisan measure, more Republicans 
than Democrats voted for it (Ray 2006b). 

But Republicans are no more in control of Congress, losing the mid-term 
elections of November 2006. Earlier, whenever an ELA was introduced in the US 
House of Representatives even after 1996, it was done with overwhelming Repub- 
lican support (and stringent Democratic cpposition). Two-term Republican Presi- 
dent George W. Bush, though, bas never cared to make his stand clear on Official 
English; during the 2000 campaign he had said he opposed English Only, and 
rooted for English Plus (Ray 2006b: 242-44). His constraints were evident: he 
belonged to a state (Texas) with a huge Hispanic population and he could not af- 
ford to lose Latino voter support. A fluent Spanish speaker himself, he could not 
publicly oppose the public use of Spanish. 

But never had the Official English movement called for a ban on the use of 
non-English languages. The issue is not English only, but English primarily. The 
movement’s demand has always been that public and official use of English be 
made compulsory, private use of non-English (or, minority) languages voluntary. 
Nonetheless, public use of non-English languages, especially Spanish, runs the 
risk of the US being made officially bilingual. Already, there were those who 
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pointed out why it was important for the US to be bilingual: “Bilingualism is very 
much in the American tradition’ (Kjolseth 1983: 47). 

However, as Samuel P. Huntington points out, English has been central to 
American identity throughout the nation’s history (Huntington 2004: 158): “Three 
hundred years of history had selected English as the language for Americans.’ He 
regrets that English was being systematically undermined—and he holds govern- 
ment principally responsible for this—to promote a sensationalism based on minor- 
ity languages (ibid.: 159-60): ‘The promotion of minority languages and the 
downgrading of English then (in the late twentieth century) became key elements 
in the efforts by governments and other institutions to encourage subnational iden- 
tities.” Most importantly, he identifies Spanish as the minority language threatening 
the position of English in American society: 


In terms of both symbol and substance, the battles over English were a major 
front in the broader war over American identity.... The real issue, however, is 
not multilingualism but bilingualism. Only a few questioned the importance 
of English in American culture and the desirability of Americans being pro- 
ficient in English. The language controversies did, however, raise two key 
issues. First, to what extent should the U.S. government promote the knowledge 
and use of languages other than English and restrict the ability of governments, 
private businesses, and other institutions to require the use of English? In most 
instances, the other language is Spanish, which gives rise to the second and 
much more important issue: Should the United States become a bilingual soci- 
ety, with Spanish on an equal footing with English? (ibid.: 158-59) 


The fear of America turning into a bilingual society was also voiced by late Senator 
Samuel I. Hayakawa (R-Calif.), cautioning against the ethnic and linguistic segre- 
gation visible even two decades back: 


We are a nation of immigrant enclaves.... (I)n the past few years, strong resist- 
ance to the melting pot idea has arisen,— especially among those who claim to 
speak for our Hispanic-American citizens. Instead of a melting pot, they say, 
the national ideal should be a salad bowl in which different elements do not 
melt but mingle, retaining their distinctive character. A key element in the 
“salad bowl agenda” is the use of so-called bilingual education to encourage 
the maintenance of, and primary allegiance to, the Spanish language among 
those of Hispanic heritage.... Bilingualism can mean ... “binationalism”—a 
course our country must escape (Hayakawa 1987: 36). 


Conservative ideologue Patrick J. Buchanan also writes in the same vein, under- 
scoring the importance of Official English: 
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If we are to remain one nation and one people, an end to bilingual education is 
essential, for two languages means two cultures and eventually two countries. 
The American people know this. English must become the official language of 
the United States (Buchanan 2002: 236). 


Also, as Arthur Mann wrote more than a decade back, pointing to the emergence 
of Spanish as a rival to English due to misplaced federal policies: 


What remains to be seen is the degree to which Spanish will challenge the 
hegemony of English. Already a reaction has set in. Ten years after the pas- 
sage of the 1968 law, it was amended to stipulate that bilingual education was 
being funded not as an end in itself, but as a means to teach English foreign 
language-speaking children. Congress acted on a widely held belief in the 
country that although no federal statute ever declared English official, it is in 
fact the language of the United States (Mann 1992: 79). 


Mann was writing about the state of bilingual education in the US, started by the 
Bilingual Education Act of 1968 and administered through native language in- 
struction. It had led to native language maintenance, which was not the avowed 
purpose of the Act. More importantly, the absence of a constitutional stipulation 
declaring English official may be behind the subversion of bilingual education. 

The chief concern of the Official English movement is the total assimilation of 
non-English-speaking immigrants with the rest of the American population. Lan- 
guage is chosen as the instrument through which to assimilate, as that is what has 
remained common to all Americans right from the initial days of the republic. No 
doubt that American society 1s plural, but any attempt to foster differences among 
people—that is what Cultural Pluralism does—would divide the nation along 
ethnic lines. In fact, the principal objective of the Official English Movement is 
to put an end to hyphenism among Americans. Hyphenism denotes ethnic identities 
and any attempt to perpetuate them would keep an American identity from de- 
veloping among immigrants, Asian and Hispanic. In the tradition of Theodore 
Roosevelt, the Official English movement would want complete elimination of 
ethnic identities, if fostering them would mean undermining the American national 
identity. 

What is most alarming today is that the concept of assimilation itself is being 
called into question as never before. Some believe that assimilation is not always 
a positive experience for immigrants; and with the emphasis shifting to diversity 
and ethnicity, it has become possible for immigrants to avoid assimilating at all 
(Branigin 1998: A1). There is also a pressure on immigrants to keep their unique 
cultures alive, even as they learn English and assimilate into the society at large. 
The result of all this has been a refusal by the newest immigrants to learn English 
and assimilate into American society. 
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With Congress reverting to Democratic hands, the future of Official English in 
the US has again become uncertain. Democrats—the ‘party of immigrants’—not 
only refer to Official English as English Only, they regard it as a nativist program 
designed to exclude language minorities from the national mainstream. 

Interestingly, the Constitution’s silence on official language is replicated in 
the Republican silence on Official English. The Grand Old Party (GOP) has never 
made Official English a plank in its party platform. This, despite the fact that al- 
most all leaders of the Official English movement—in the US Congress and out- 
side—were, and are, Republican. This Republican silence on Official English bas 
met with curiosity, amazement, ridicule, disgust, impatience and even anger. Un- 
fortunately, the party bosses have done little to address this range of sentiments. 

However, GOP state committees have made no bones about supporting Official 
English and been categorical in their rejection of both bilingual education and 
multilingual ballots. Even if the national party convention has shied away from 
raising—let alone debating—the issue, state party conventions have given oppor- 
tunities to party leaders to speak on it. Hispanic Republicans have more than once 
rallied support for Official English during such conventions, though it would be 
wrong to say that all of them support the cause without reservations. 

In the face of strong Democratic opposition, Official English is seen as nothing 
more than a partisan objective of Republicans. US English, which leads the move- 
ment to make English the official language of the United States, is widely perceived 
as a Republican grassroots organization. There are Democrats who support Official 
English, but they are few and far between. It would be pertinent to note that Rep. 
Ileana Ros-Lehtinen (R-FL), a Cuban American opposed to Official English and 
ranking member of the House Committee on International Affairs in the present 
Congress, entered the US House of Representatives for the first time in a special 
election in 1987 defeating a pro-Official English Democrat, Gerald Richman. 

The GOP’s politics of inclusion does not permit it to appeal to voters on ethnic 
lines. As the ‘party of Americans’, it has always sent a message of unity between 
various ethnic groups in the US. In fact, ethnicity has never been an electoral issue 
with Republicans; the party’s ideology of individual liberty, free enterprise, limited 
government and strong national defense has always sufficed electorally. The GOP 
has always been judged on the basis of its ideology and not on the basis of ethnic 
support. 

On the contrary, the Democratic party’s appeal has generally been ethnic in 
character, assuring immigrants of its commitment to protecting their rights to 
continue with their distinct ways of life, and its readiness to secure entitlements— 
bilingual education and multilingual ballots—for them. It would not be wrong to 
say that Democrats have electorally encashed Cultural Pluralism. They have always 
fought a battle against Official English. 
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The battle for Official English will not be won till the time governments— 
federal, state and local—in the US, private companies, churches, political parties 
and interest groups continue making Spanish translations of their documents avail- 
able for use by people who publicly use that language. En Espanol is not only 
admission that America has been forced to change itself and the way it communi- 
cates due to the existence of a huge language minority that has refused to adopt 
the language of their new country, it is actually discouraging Hispanics to learn 
English. 

The battle for Official English will not be won till the time Republican leaders— 
like President George W. Bush—continue articulating positions contrary to Official 
English. With the GOP refusing to officially back Official English at a time when 
individual Republican Senators, Representatives, and governors have proudly 
associated themselves with efforts to make English the official language of the 
US, opposition to it by national level party leaders will send a wrong signal to rank 
and file activists and will ultimately undermine the cause. 

The battle can never be won till the time Republicans as a party remain secretive 
about their position on Official English. The fact that Republican leaders had led 
and still lead the Official English movement, coupled with the fact that many 
Republicans have held leadership positions in US English is not a coincidence, 
but there is nothing to be ashamed about that connexion. 

The battle for Official English will never be won till the time immigrants— 
especially Hispanics—are convinced that the surest way to professional and political 
success in the US is the public use of English. Immigrants need to understand that 
their American dream will remain elusive if they refuse to adopt English for all 
public purposes. For that, federally mandated bilingual education has to become 
purely transitional—at the moment, though, it is maintenance bilingual education 
through native language instruction—and multilingual ballots and voter assistance 
have to be eliminated altogether. 

The battle for Official English can never be won till the time America became 
a culturally united society. To build a culturally united nation out of an ethnically 
diverse society 1s the goal of all Americanization efforts, including that of the Of- 
ficial English movement. No doubt the US has an ethnically plural society. But 
problem arises when that plurality is made synonymous with cultural diversity 
and sought to be perpetuated at the cost of national unity. Ethnic enclaves turn 
into voting blocs. Ethnic leaders are assured of bases of political—and electoral— 
support. Public polices are formulated with the purpose of acquiring and retaining 
such support. Divisive electoral campaigns tend to drive a permanent wedge 
between communities the effects of which are felt much after election day. Ethnic 
politics becomes an everyday affair. The great American Motto—E pluribus Unum 
(From many, one}—is undermined in every way. 

And, the battle for Official English can never be won till the time the US Con- 
gress is in Democratic hands. Chances of bipartisan support to Official English 
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appear remote at the moment. Regaining control of Congress after twelve long 
years, the Democratic Party will do nothing to antagonize its core constituency: 
immigrants, especially Hispanics. In any case, Official English was never on the 
Democratic agenda though some individual Democrats—like former Colorado 
governor Richard D. Lamm—have been opposed to bilingual education and multi- 
lingual ballots. 

Official English, then, has to wait. There is no doubt that bilingual education 
and multilingual ballots have given rise to ethnic resurgence in the US as never 
before. For the first time in US history, immigrant populations have refused to 
learn English and assimilate into American society. Worse, they have been told 
that to assimilate into American society, it is not necessary to learn English. Worse 
still, they have been told that it was not even necessary to assimilate into American 
society; trying to shape it in its own image was a more worthwhile objective. The 
result of all this has been catastrophic for a nation of immigrants that is America: 
maintenance of the native languages and cultures of immigrants have turned immi- 
grants into ethnic/language minority communities. Their journey from ethnic to 
American has remained incomplete. In fact, most of them are yet to undertake 
that journey; some have even refused. Its commencement and successful comple- 
tion needs the adoption of English. That can only happen when English becomes 
the official language of the United States—the world’s first English-speaking 
republic—through an amendment to the federal Constitution. 
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The establishment of ad hoc international criminal tribunals for former Yugoslavia 
and Rwanda, the coming into force of the permanent International Criminal Court 
(ICC) and recent attempts to prosecute former dictators and tyrants for gross vio- 
lations of human rights, and the growing salience of international humanitarian 
law have led to the growth of literature on what is popularly known as international 
criminal justice. The book under review has resulted from an international confer- 
ence on ‘From a Culture of Impunity to a Culture of Accountability’ organized by 
the United Nations University and the Netherlands Institute of Human Rights 
(SIM) in Utrecht in November 2001. As the book contains revised and edited papers 
presented at the conference, it lacks a thematic and sequential presentation of 
issues. Chapters appear to be disconnected and it is hard to comprehend the ration- 
ale behind categorizing chapters in separate parts of the book. 


Criminal Justice in International Politics 


While justifying the title of the book, Paul Lauren refers to a remarkable develop- 
ment in international politics, that is, transformation from a culture of impunity 
to a culture of accountability (Thakur and Malcontent 2004: Chapter 1). The cul- 
ture of impunity has its roots in history. For long, kings, emperors and dictators 
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throughout the world ruled with an iron hand completely disregarding the rights 
of their subjects. People were persecuted and subjected to violence, torture and 
intimidation on various grounds including race, religion, ethnicity and gender. 
Lauren holds that this pathetic situation of human rights further deteriorated with 
the emergence of nation-states. The Westphalian system of sovereign states and 
the resulting doctrine of domestic jurisdiction meant that the states were deemed 
to have absolute power within their territories. How states treated their citizens 
was not a matter of concern for anyone else. Only states were regarded as legitimate 
subjects of international law, whose authority within its territorial jurisdiction 
could not be challenged by anyone. Individuals had no rights under international 
law. States were free to treat their citizens in the manner they liked. Every region 
of the world witnessed abuse of such absolute power by states against their own 
citizens. According to Lauren, when more than 150 states gathered in Rome to 
finalize the proposal of a permanent criminal court, the conference saw ‘the con- 
tinuing clash between those who believed in a culture of impunity and those who 
believed in the need to establish a new culture of accountability’ (ibid.: 34). Al- 
though the Rome Statute was finally adopted, several provisions were inserted by 
the drafters of the treaty to safeguard state sovereignty. In spite of that Lauren 
holds that the establishment of the ICC symbolizes a Jandmark development in 
challenging the claims of national sovereignty, in protecting fundamental human 
rights and in moving towards a culture of accountability. 

George Andreopoulos examines the impact of human rights and humanitarian 
norms within the collective security discourse (ibid.: Chapter 4). While contrasting 
Realist and collective security approaches, Andreopoulos acknowledges that basic 
premises of Realism are valuable to understand the responses of states and inter- 
national institutions to humanitarian crises, yet they alone are not sufficient to 
explain collective responses in the wake of systematic violations of human rights. 
This is evident in the increasingly greater involvement of the Security Council in 
cases of internal armed conflicts and humanitarian crises in the post-Cold War 
world. Such involvement of the Security Council in what appears to be purely 
humanitarian disasters cannot be adequately explained through the Realist frame- 
work. Moreover, international accountability of those responsible for violations 
of human rights and humanitarian law now increasingly occupies a significant 
place in the collective security discourse. In this regard Andreopoulos draws atten- 
tion towards UN Secretary-General’s reports that underscore the worth of criminal 
justice in confidence-building and reconciliation in post-conflict societies. Criminal 
justice or threat of punishment deters commission of crimes in present and potential 
conflicts, thus signifying the importance of ‘linkages between conflict prevention 
and accountability mechanisms’ in the security discourse (ibid.: 90). 

The deterrent effect of prosecutions has also been highlighted by other scholars. 
Payam Akhavan, for example, demonstrates how the stigmatization associated 
with international criminal trials in the form of indictments, arrests and prosecution 
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help in preventing ethnic violence and atrocities in the future. Taking into account 
the cases of the former Yugoslavia and Rwanda, he explains the role played by 
international tribunals in discrediting criminal conduct as well as ‘delinquent 
leaders’. In both cases large-scale violence could be attributed to deliberate in- 
citement of ethnic hatred by leaders and political elites in order to achieve power 
(Akhavan 2001: 7-31). International criminal justice processes influence the 
decision-making of the leaders at both conscious and subconscious levels. In the 
‘rational cost-benefit calculation’ of the leaders, the threat of punishment increases 
the costs of policies that incite ethnic violence, that is, the costs of conduct that is 
regarded as criminal under international law simply outweigh the benefits that 
can be derived from it. Further, the fear of international isolation and pariah status 
in an interdependent world also constrains the policies pursued by political elites. 
The stigma associated with indictment, arrest and ‘trial also sends messages to 
potential abusers of power, thereby signalling the removal of certain policy options 
for long-term survival. At the subconscious level international criminal justice 
engenders inhibitions against crime or ‘a condition of habitual lawfulness’, where- 
by leaders simply eliminate options that are considered illegal even if there is no 
risk of detection, that is, ‘illegal actions will not present themselves consciously 
as real alternatives to conformity’ (ibid.: 12-13). However, Andreopoulos cautions 
against ‘over-reliance’ on criminal prosecutions as it may divert limited resources 
towards ‘reactive rather than proactive strategies’. Proactive strategies require states 
to address the deep-rooted ‘structural causes of human rights violations’, which 
are ‘more complex, costly and time consuming’ (Thakur and Malcontent 2004: 91). 

Viewing international criminal accountability from a historical perspective, 
Michael Biddiss focuses on the legacy of Nuremberg trials meant to prosecute 
major Nazi criminals for waging war, war crimes committed against Allied forces 
and persecution of Jews (ibid.: Chapter 2). He highlights the expectations and 
limitations of international criminal prosecutions in the long and tortuous journey 
from the Nuremberg trials to the establishment of the ICC. In his view, the most 
promising Nuremberg legacy was the hope of a permanent international criminal 
court in near future which would be free from the allegations of victors’ justice 
and have universal jurisdiction, irrespective of the status or position of any state, 
bringing in its purview both crimes committed during times of peace as well as 
during war. Ideally, such a court would take cognisance of matter when national 
judicial mechanisms are unavailable, ineffective or reluctant to try offenders. 
However, the ICC created by the Rome Statute falls short of expectations because 
of active opposition by few states like the US and lack of commitment of other 
states to support it. 

David Forsythe specifically focuses on US opposition to the ICC (ibid.: Chap- 
ter 3). He explains it in terms of American exceptionalism and unilateralism. The 
US has made all attempts to secure exemption of its citizens from the ICC’s 
jurisdiction. He holds that all the legal arguments used by the US to oppose the 
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ICC (such as [CC’s jurisdictional reach over nationals of non-states parties), in 
reality, reveal its commitment to power politics. The US never accepts rules of 
international law and human rights treaties that are seen as imposing restrictions 
on its foreign policy choices or unilateral exercise of power. Both Democrats and 
Republicans are one in opposing the ICC because they feel that this newly-created 
judicial organ might some day inquire into the questionable US foreign policy 
objectives, its military strategies, tactics and choices of targets as well as use of 
weapons during armed conflicts that appear to be in violation of international 
humanitarian law. The Bush administration has also expressed concern over the 
independent powers of the prosecutor to initiate investigations, claiming that it 
would allow channels for politically motivated allegations against the US citizens. 
David Forsyth argues that it is ‘conscientious’ rather than ‘rogue’ prosecutor that 
would pose problems for the US (ibid.: 69). The US has amended its Status of 
Forces Agreements with different countries, enacted the American Service- 
members Protection Act, entered into bilateral immunity agreements with other 
countries and threatened to veto UN peacekeeping missions in order to protect its 
citizens from the reach of the ICC. In short, the US has been exercising its hegem- 
onic power to maintain its unique position in international politics. 


Issues in International Criminal Justice 


Effectiveness and limitations of applying criminal justice in international relations 
have attracted much scholarly attention. Scholars have expressed divergent views 
regarding the usefulness and drawbacks of different accountability mechanisms 
such as international criminal trials, domestic prosecutions and truth and reconcili- 
ation commissions, and also difficulties in reconciling seemingly divergent goals 
of pursuing justice and peace in the wake of grave violations of human rights. 
Consideration of the best possible options to come to grip with the past atrocities 
has been the most crucial question before the policy-makers and legal experts. In 
the aftermath of armed conflicts or civil wars, actors seek to pursue a number of 
goals such as reconciliation between warring factions or different ethnic groups, 
establishment of durable peace and rule of law, punishment of wrongdoers and 
reparation to victims of crimes. 

In societies where those responsible for atrocities still hold power, crim- 
inal trials are less likely to be favoured by the policy-makers. Dictators, military 
commanders or repressive leaders will not relinquish power so easily if they fear 
prosecution afterwards. To immediately put an end to any ongoing conflict, nego- 
tations, peace deals and power sharing arrangements with such leaders are deemed 
appropriate often at the cost of justice. Peace deals often provide amnesty or im- 
munity from prosecution to the very perpetrators of human rights abuses (Falk 
1999: 427-30). An uncompromising insistence on prosecutions in such situations 
may prolong conflict, causing more bloodshed and human suffering. However, 
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many claim that justice and rule of law are imperative if any meaningful or sustain- 
able peace is to be achieved. Bartering of justice with peace and allowing politics 
to interfere in judicial processes will yield no useful result.' This view holds im- 
punity as the root cause of such large-scale human suffering and claims that only 
through punishment and deterrence, peace can be achieved in the long run. 

Such moral and policy issues have been examined by Kingsley Moghalu and 
Ramesh Thakur. According to Moghalu, apart from diplomacy and use of force in 
international relations, ‘international judicial intervention’ has emerged as an ‘or- 
ganizing principle of international action by states’, and it has unequivocally recog- 
nized ‘individuals as subjects, not just objects, of international law’ (Thakur and 
Malcontent 2004: 197). He considers the profound influence of criminal justice 
in achieving reconciliation and peace in fractured societies, which may be deeply 
divided on ethnic lines. Although he acknowledges the usefulness of alternative 
mechanisms like truth and reconciliation commissions, he regards criminal courts 
as ‘fundamental component of reconciliation’ (ibid.: 198). Truth commissions have 
emerged as a middle path between impunity, which was prevalent in most part of 
history, and criminal prosecutions, which now have attracted a number of support- 
ers. Truth commissions approach reconciliation in war-torn societies in a com- 
pletely different manner than the criminal trials. For example, South Africa’s Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission (TRC), which allowed alleged perpetrators of 
crimes during the apartheid regime to confess their guilt in exchange for amnesty. 
This paved the way for democracy in the country.” 

However, Moghalu holds that such truth commissions are seriously limited, as 
they cannot meet victims’ aspirations for justice. Memories of past atrocities return, 
which may again create fertile ground for fresh conflicts. This happened in Chile 
where fresh efforts started much later, when Augusto Pinochet was granted am- 
nesty. Many view amnesty as another version of impunity. In addition, amnesty 
for crimes such as genocide appears to be morally unacceptable. Some mass crimes 
like the Holocaust and genocide in Rwanda were so horrible and shocking to 
human conscience that reconciliation was possible only through recourse to justice. 

Nevertheless, truth commissions may play a significant role because here vic- 
tims occupy a central place. Restorative justice is the primary concern of truth 
commissions; hence they seek to provide relief to victims. Although the relief is 


' For example, Benjamin Ferencz notes, ‘[t]hose who seek to trade justice for peace will have 
neither peace nor justice’ (Ferencz 1999: 464). 

2 Civil and political sanctions against alleged offenders have also emerged as an accountability 
mechanism. These efforts were evident in erstwhile communist countries. Disintegration of the Soviet 
bloc led to the fall of communist regimes in many East European states. Many former communist 
leaders and officials accused of human nghts violations were removed from the office. Many were 
barred from contesting elections and holding public offices The pnmary purpose was to remove 
those wbo committed violations of human rights from positions of influence and power or to render 
them incapable in influencing affairs of the state. These measures helped in peaceful transition towards 
democracy without making the mtuation volatile (Nanda 1998: 390-97). 
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primarily psychological, it may also be in the form of reparations and restitution. 
The truth commissions contribute in healing the scars of large-scale atrocities in 
a manner which other mechanisms cannot. Because they offer amnesty in return 
for confessions, they encourage greater number of people to come forward to re- 
veal the truth about past atrocities, which in turn has a positive impact on collective 
conscience of society. Moreover, Moghalu holds that different mechanisms to 
render justice are not ‘mutually exclusive’ (ibid.: 198). A state may use both sorts 
of mechanisms simultaneously, or may make use of them in different points of 
time. But the main argument of Moghalu is that judiciary has started playing a 
greater role in helping reconciliation in post-conflict societies. This is more clearly 
evident in the case of Rwanda, which witnessed genocide in 1994. One of the 
reasons why Great Lakes region of Africa witnessed large-scale mass killings for 
so long is that leaders who were responsible for such killings were not brought to 
justice. Resort to killings was seen as a politically acceptable solution for leaders 
engaged in power struggle. When the Security Council established the International 
Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda (ICTR) it intended to replace the culture of impunity 
with that of individual accountability, with a view to deter recurrence of ethnic 
conflicts and to promote the observance of international human rights norms.’ 
The decisions and judgments of the ICTR, especially with reference to genocide 
and sexual offences, had a profound impact on the Rwandan society. The effect 
of justice on collective psyche has been substantial. By addressing the prime causes 
of ethnic divisions and tensions, justice paves the way for reconciliation and conflict 
resolution. More importantly, by establishing individual criminal responsibility, 
courts tend to sideline the negative effects of collective guilt, which appears as 
the greatest impediment in reconciliation efforts. When individuals are punished, 
other members of the group to which those individuals belong feel free to partici- 
pate in the normal social life. Noted international legal scholar Theodor Meron 
also draws attention towards ‘individualization’ and ‘de-collectivization’ of guilt 
through criminal justice processes. He says that criminal trials succeed in identify- 
ing the real culprits and absolve the whole community from guilt and shame. In 
this way, they promote national reconciliation and peace, and check the impulse 
for retribution and violence (Meron 1997: 2-8). Moreover, another important 
function of criminal trials is that they establish a true and impartial record of criminal 
nature of events that were once regarded as politically and socially acceptable; 
thus, they remove any moral or political significance that can be derived from 
those atrocities. 

Geoffrey Robertson also argues for fair trials even for most dreaded terrorists 
like Osama bin Laden (Thakur and Malcontent 2004: Chapter 12). In the wake of 


The ICTR is the first international cnminal tribunal to indict and convict the head of a government 
on charges of genocide. Jean Kambada, the former pnme minister of Rwanda, was sentenced to life 
imprisonment. | 
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September 11 attacks, when public passions were running high, the US adminis- 
tratidn talked of bringing the perpetrators of those terrorist acts to justice. But by 
justice the US leaders did not mean fair trials for terrorists. Rather, they intended 
to get them executed. Geoffrey Robertson holds that this is precisely what indoc- 
trinated terrorists sought, that is, to attain martyrdom in the middle of holy war. 
According to Robertson, fair trials are imperative to ‘demystifying’ such terrorists 
and to ‘de-brainwashing’ their followers (Thakur and Malcontent 2004: 225). 
And fair trials are also in consonance with the demands of rules of international 
law. The US administration, on the other hand, paid scant regard to international 
law. It even refused to recognize captured al-Qaida and Taliban members as prison- 
ers of war. The solution to execute masterminds of September 11 attack came in 
the form of military commissions, which fall far short of fair trial standards and 
due process guarantees accorded to the accused, as enshrined in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the 1949 Geneva Convention IMI Relative to 
the Treatment of Prisoners of War. Robertson argues that impartial and dispas- 
sionate trials by an ad hoc tribunal on the lines of International Criminal Tribunal 
for former Yugoslavia (ICTY) and ICTR would have unambiguously exposed the 
cruel, inhuman and evil designs of ideology of hatred propagated by al-Qaida. 

While Moghalu is optimistic about emerging international criminal justice, 
Ramesh Thakur sounds caution. The latter questions the ability of international 
criminal law in dealing with enonmity of crimes like genocide. Holding that politics 
under certain circumstances must prevail over justice, Thakur vigorously argues 
that any decision on opting the best model, like criminal prosecutions or truth 
commissions, to deal with the past must be left to the countries which have suffered 
ethnic conflicts. Only the societies which have witnessed armed conflicts and 
ethnic divisions are in the best position to accord priority to and maintain balance 
between variety of goals such as peace, justice, truth, reconciliation, political stability 
and order which they wish to pursue. Outsiders must not impose their will on the 
people of these societies. Thakur warns that Europeans must not get engaged in 
what he calls ‘judicial colonialism’ (ibid.: 276). 

Ramesh Thakur also argues that international criminal justice may cause more 
harm by widening the gap or fault-lines within societies that gave rise to ethnic 
cleansing and mass atrocities in the first place. According priority to cnminal 
prosecutions may sideline other more meaningful social and political measures 
to deal with the past. As restorative justice accords priority to society over indi- 
viduals, it seeks social harmony to achieve lasting peace. Ramesh Thakur points 
out that restorative justice embedded in communitarian approach is able to establish 
a more meaningful relationship between individual and society. In the case of 
South Africa, the TRC paved the way for bloodless, non-violent and peaceful 
transition to democracy. TRC was the best possible way to cope with the crimes 
of racist regime of the past. Nelson Mandela showed great vision when he advo- 
cated the case for TRC. An insistence on retribution through trials would have 
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only prolonged the bloodshed. The members of the apartheid regime would not 
have given up power so easily had they feared prosecution for criminal acts per- 
formed in the course of official duty. 

Second, Thakur holds that justice alone is not sufficient; what is equally im- 
portant is that justice must be seen to be done. In this regard the Milosevic trial is 
particularly illustrative, where the role played by NATO raised controversies. NATO 
was instrumental in indictment and arrest of Milosevic. But the unlawful use of 
force by NATO against Serbia and the failure of the prosecutor to bring charges 
against NATO forces for alleged war crimes did not go down well with those who 
wanted to see justice done. Furthermore, both the ICTY and ICTR were established 
not to advance the goals of justice, but because the major powers failed to intervene 
at the appropriate time to prevent mass-killings. 

It is important to mention that there are others like Rama Mani who argue in 
favour of an ‘integrated multidimensional’ approach in reconciling peace and 
justice in post-conflict societies. Rama Mani views peacebuilding as a dynamic 
process requiring a balance between negative peace (cessation of hostilities) and 
positive peace (removal of underlying causes of violence) (Mani 2002: 12-15). 
She claims that what is required is an integrated approach that encompasses three 
distinct dimensions of justice—legal justice, rectificatory justice and distributive 
justice. By legal justice, she means restoration or rebuilding of rule of law in war- 
torn societies. It should be done on an urgent basis because it assures people that 
everyone is equal before law. It also allows courts to settle disputes that otherwise 
would have been resolved through conflicts. Rectificatory justice addresses direct 
injustices like violations of human rights, war crimes and crimes against humanity 
committed against individuals during conflicts. Rama Mani holds that trials and 
prosecutions, truth commissions, non-judicial accountability mechanisms, removal 
from office, purges, lustration, compensation to victims are all different modes of 
rectificatory justice. Distributive justice involves considerations of equitable 
distribution of political and economic resources that are often the underlying causes 
of conflict. It entails removal of real or perceived inequalities. Distributive justice 
is Imperative to ‘prevent a recurrence of conflict and to build the foundations of 
peace’. As all three dimensions of justice are ‘interdependent and mutually rein- 
forcing’, they should be addressed simultaneously (ibid.: 4—11). 


International Criminal Justice: Principles and Processes 


It is important to look into some of the fundamental principles and features of the 
statutes of the ad hoc international criminal tribunals as well as the Rome Statute. 
Madeline Morris draws attention towards tension inherent in the junsdictional 
regime of the ICC between two kinds of accountability, that is, criminal account- ' 
ability of individuals arid the democratic accountability of the ICC (Thakur and 
Malcontent 2004: Chapter 10). The ICC is meant to prosecute individuals for com- 
mitting genocide, crimes against humanity and war crimes. However, to do so the 
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ICC requires the consent of either the territorial state (state on whose territory the 
alleged crimes occurred) or the state of nationality of the accused. The states may 
express their consent either by ratifying the Rome Statute or by accepting the 
jurisdiction of the ICC on an ad hoc basis. Further, the principle of complementarity 
enshrined in the Statute defines the relationship between the national courts and 
the ICC. It clarifies that the ICC will initiate prosecution of specific crimes only 
when states are unable or unwilling to do so. Thus, states have been accorded 
priority in the enforcement of international criminal law. However, in the view of 
Morris, the ICC to a large extent enjoys ‘supranational authority’ because the 
determination of any state’s inability or unwillingness rests ultimately on the ICC 
and even more so because the Rome Statute empowers the ICC to exercise juris- 
diction over nationals of non-states parties (ibid.: 188-89). To the extent the ICC 
exercises jurisdiction over nationals of non-states parties, it raises serious concerns 
over its democratic legitimacy. Although it is true that in most of the cases crimes 
within the ICC’s jurisdiction are committed with active support or acquiescence 
of governments, and they do everything to shield the perpetrators of such crimes, 
exercising jurisdiction over nationals of states, which have not expressed their 
consent, is equally problematic, in the view of Morris. Without the expressed 
consent of governments as representatives of their populations, the jurisdictional 
regime of the ICC cannot be said to be democratic. Moreover, the Assembly of 
States Parties will have some control over the functioning of the ICC. In that 
sense, it will be able to take decisions having a bearing on states, which are not 
parties to the Statute. As such, according to Morris, the ICC as an ‘organ of global 
governance’ suffers from ‘democratic deficit’ inherent in its jurisdictional regime. 
He holds that the Rome Statute ‘displaces the state as the conduit of democratic 
representation and provides no alternative mechanism for democratic governance’ 
(ibid.: 191). Surprisingly, Morris does not refer to the Security Council’s position 
vis-a-vis the ICC. As per the Rome Statute, if any situation is referred to the ICC 
by the Security Council, the ICC does not require the consent of any state. It will 
exercise jurisdiction with respect to that situation regardless of the territory where 
crime occurred or the state of nationality of the suspect (Art 13 (b), Rome Statute). 
In this way the power of the Security Council to create ad hoc tribunals under the 
UN Charter has been incorporated in the Rome Statute. 

Bert Swart deals with the issue of admissibility of evidence in international 
criminal courts (Thakur and Malcontent 2004: Chapter 7). It is well known that 
an assessment of determination of guilt is primarily done on the basis of evidence. 
Hence, rules regarding submission of evidence are of utmost importance to judge 
the fairness of criminal trials. Both the ICTY and ICTR adopted their rules of 
procedure and evidence themselves. In doing so, judges of the tribunals took 
guidance from different legal systems, especially common law systems and civil 
law systems. Because such crimes with which the tribunals were dealing took 
place in special circumstances, the tribunals wanted to have maximum flexibility 
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in admitting evidence and testimony of witnesses.* The Rules of Procedure and 
Evidence of the ICC are similar to those of the ad hoc tribunals. However, these 
rules were not formulated by the judges, but by the Preparatory Committee, which 
were later adopted by the Assembly of States Parties. 

William Schabas raises another important issue related to fair trial standards 
maintained by the international criminal courts. He assesses such trials from the 
perspective of international human rights. Earlier, when the international human 
rights movement was building up, the focus was more on the rights of the accused. 
Human rights advocates were highly suspicious of criminal justice machinery, 
which was seen as an instrument of state to suppress rights of people. The need to 
maintain a fair balance between the rights of the accused and the imperative of 
punishing criminals was a low priority. But later on, focus shifted from protection 
of accused towards necessity of prosecuting human rights abusers to counter the 
ill-effects of culture of impunity. Schabas cautions against disturbing ‘the right 
equilibrium between the rights of the defence and the interests of prosecution’ 
(ibid.: 165). 

Helen Durham highlights the importance of NGOs in gathering evidence and 
assisting, in other ways, the international criminal courts (ibid.: Chapter 9). NGOs 
as agents of civil society are in a unique position to play a significant role in the 
international justice processes because of their reach at the grassroots level and 
their access to local population. They often are the first one to reach on scene and 
have access to first-hand information. Their ability to reach the local population 
or affected community is much more than that of governments or international 
tribunals. As a result, they can motivate or encourage victims and witnesses to 
come forward to testify before courts. The utility of NGOs in this regard is well 
recognized in the Rome Statute, which requires the Prosecutor of the ICC to pay 
due respect to information provided by the NGOs. NGOs can also assist the ICC 
by providing amici curiae (friends of the court) briefs. Keeping in view the exper- 
tise of particular NGOs, they can assist the courts in matters of fact or law. How- 
ever, Durham acknowledges that engagement of NGOs in criminal trials can be 
problematic. The very political nature of such organizations may create hurdles 
in dispassionate and impartial assessment of guilt. 

There is no doubt that together different chapters of the book under review 
provide a very useful insight into a variety of aspects of what can be broadly clas- 
sified as international criminal justice. They take into account problems in the 
application and enforcement of legal concepts and rules of international criminal 
law. The book also examines the effectiveness and limitations of applying criminal 


* Swart considers issues such as corroboration of evidence, testimony given by children, hearsay 
evidence, cross-examination of evidence and evidence in the form of written statement According 
to Swart, both the ad hoc tribunals to a large extent succeeded in maintaining standards of fair trial in 
matters related to submission of evidence and in determining their probative value. 
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justice in international relations and also the utility of prosecutions in achieving 
peace and reconciliation in conflict-ridden societies and in protecting human rights. 
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Understanding Human Security 


SHAHRBANOU TADJBAKHSH apd ANURADHA CHENOY, Human Security: Concepts and 
Implications (London and New York: Routledge Publishers, 2007). Pp. 272. 
Hardback. 


The authors should be commended for producing what will now be a compulsory 
text for all those interested in a serious academic discussion on human security, 
especially as it connects to debates and theories in International Relations (IR). 
That this book has been brought out as part of Routledge’s prestigious series on 
‘Advances in International Relations and Global Politics’ is already confirmation 
of this status. The two main merits of this volume are its comprehensiveness and 
its orientation. The authors’ up-to-date reading and sophistication of argument 
provides an admirable map of the historical and analytical terrain pertaining to 
the issue of human security. Nor do the authors hesitate to take a stand on what 
they believe. They are highly critical of the dominant approach in [R—the various 
forms of Realism (even in its most broad church versions)—and would therefore 
provide little solace and, hopefully, much irritation, to prevailing “common sense’ 
in Indian strategic and foreign policy-shaping circles. This is a book on the side 
of the marginalized and deprived everywhere; not another entry into the ‘advisors 
to the prince’ genre. The subcontinental branch of this genre—the Indian state as 
a rising global star—is already overstocked but where quantity has not necessarily 
translated into quality. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first deals with the concept of human 
security (HS)}—what the authors mean by it, how it emerges, the disputes concern- 
ing its value and reach and how it relates to other key concepts, notably develop- 
ment and human rights (HR). The second part discusses the requirements to realize 
HS nationally, regionally and internationally. The authors see ‘human security as 
the protection of individuals from risks to their physical or psychological safety, 
dignity and well-being’: The principal reference point is the individual. This is in 
contrast to Realism which makes the state its primary security actor, even as none 
of the Realist approaches have proved capable of providing a serious theory of 
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their very obsession—the state. In defining security as broadly as they do, the 
authors aim to address the widest possible range of dangers to this individual- 
based notion of security, whether economic, political, social, cultural, ideological 
or psychological. 

The very broadness of this concept of security has of course been sharply dis- 
puted. The authors provide an accurate overview of the various claims with their 
respective strengths and weaknesses of argument. Two questions dominate this 
particular debate: Should the concept be broadened? If so, by how much? The 
authors answer yes, and push their claims all the way. This is evident from their 
insistence that the notion of HS (ultimately a feeling) be treated as a moving thresh- 
old, not a fixed position, and as involving integration along three dimensions: 
freedom from fear, freedom from want and freedom to live a life with dignity. 
The first two themes incorporate conventional concerns with ‘security’ and ‘devel- 
opment’ and a survey of the debate on how they are related, that is, which comes 
first, is finally dismissed as an inconsequential matter. It is enough to recognize 
both as co-conditions and to promote both. 

The reference to dignity is vital and links security and development to the 
issue of HR, since the universality claim of the latter is premised on the right to 
dignity and respect equally for all humans, simply by virtue of their being human. 
Genuine application of such a principle then requires attention not only to universal 
material needs but recognition and respect for particular social and cultural 
contexts. Universalism and particularism are conjoined, for there is no way of be- 
ing human without being a human! If Mahbub ul Haq’s 1994 UNDP Report on 
Development was the first articulation of a new notion of HS, Amartya Sen’s under- 
standing of ‘development as freedom’ has also inspired the authors’ conception 
of HS. 

In the second part of the book, the authors take up the relationship between 
underdevelopment and conflict. They judge this to be often indeterminate but 
rightly suggest that underdevelopment makes peaceful resolution of conflicts less 
likely. Two other chapters take up the issue of the state’s ‘responsibility to protect’ 
its own citizens. This is a theme that has given rise (in the post-Cold War period) 
to major UN-endorsed studies and reports that somewhat ease the way for justifying 
external ‘humanitarian’ military interventions by major powers. In IR literature 
there are contending visions of how peace is to be secured. There is peace by 
equilibrium (balances of power), imperial or hegemonic peace, peace by terror 
(nuclear deterrence) and peace by satisfaction. The last has been the realm of 
some liberals and certainly radicals, who believe that even in the international 
sphere there can be the kind of progress that, despite the tensions between the 
pursuit of order, justice and peace (which often demand trade-offs) it is possible 
for them to move forward in loose tandem. The authors clearly situate them- 
selves here. 
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If the strengths of the book are considerable, it is not without weaknesses. 
Three demand attention. The numerous diagrams and charts are on the whole 
welcome. But when security is understood so broadly, and in so interconnected a 
manner, this complexity is not always clarified when one tries to represent them 
in two-dimensional graphs or in charts which create artificial lines of separation 
for the purposes of classification under distinct headings. Many of the illustrations 
make comprehension more, not less, difficult. Nor is the discussion on 
‘humanitarian military intervention’ (as distinct from non-forcible forms of external 
intervention) versus the claims of ‘national sovereignty’ adequate. Though the 
authors recognize the problem of western manipulation of this discourse of 
‘military humanism’, there is much more to be said much more clearly than what 
is discussed here. l 

Finally, there is also a weakness residing at the heart of what could also be 
considered the book’s strength—its commitment to and discussion of the import- 
ance of HR. The overall vision is more expressive of a Kantian progressivism, a 
belief in the possibility of progress through a rationalist individualism in which 
the steady expansion and implementation of HR is enough. Nowhere (and this 1s 
reflective of most IR literature) is there even a mention of capitalism as a crucial, 
if not the crucial, conceptual category for understanding contemporary modemity 
and its future prospects. Some, but far from sufficient, attention is paid to the fact 
that rights will necessarily clash. 

Is the right to private property compatible with the right to life for hundreds of 
millions? Is the persistence of capitalism compatible with the universalization 
and deepening of the kind of HR wanted? Has the last 25 years of neoliberal 
capitalist globalization advanced or retarded the promotion of HR, development 
and security? What about today’s ecological trajectory? Can there even be 
continuous ‘growth with equity’ (development) and ‘downturn with security’ (HS) 
in the existing capitalist order? More than any other classical thinker it was Marx 
who recognized the deeply contradictory (dialectical) character of capitalism. 
Not for him the reassurances of more or less steady progress. The issue of capitalism 
must be addressed even if the Marxist-Socialist critique of its prospects is to be 
refuted. In these times, the elision of such a focus certainly makes the HS discourse 
more ‘respectable’ and therefore acceptable in current intellectual and academic 
circles. But in a world with a deeply uncertain future, there is a greater and wider 
public responsibility. Nevertheless, let us be grateful for what we have received, 
and there is much to be grateful for. 
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RAJENDRA Vora and ANNE FeLpHaus (eds), Region, Culture, and Politics in India 
(New Delhi: Manohar Publishers and Distributors, 2006). Pp. 380. Price: 
Rs 795. 


Fourteen chapters by as many number of authors belonging to different Social 
Science disciplines deal, in three parts of the book, with the processes of generation 
and maintenance of regional consciousness in almost all regions of the country, 
surprisingly excluding North-East India where the issue plays no insignificant 
role. The issue has been discussed in the context of relationship between region, 
language, religion, caste, literature, rituals and pilgrimages and political move- 
ments. The time range covers, in varying degrees, the medieval, colonial and con- 
temporary periods. The editors of the volume provide theoretical and conceptual 
framework for the rest of the chapters: region is a mentally-created category and 
regionalism is an ideology grounded in the linguistic, cultural and ethnic back- 
ground of the people in a particular area; unity of different cultures and distinct 
regional cultures have been historically tenable; and, in the contemporary period, 
the tension between the region and nation is manageable. 

All chapters in part III of the book, that is, regions and politics, are significant 
in relation to contemporary politics. Suhas Palshikar argues that castes cannot be 
all-India and homogeneous categories; they have become regional forces with 
their pockets entrenched in political economy and geography. Both, the OBCs and 
dalits, have internal contradictions. Caste alliances are possible at the regional 
level but not at the national level. Rajendra Vora has discussed the relationship be- 
tween Hindus and Muslims in the Hindi hinterland. But due to the vastness of the 
issues, the ‘project of Bahujanism’ attributable to Ram Manohar Lohia, an ideo- 
logue of the OBCs, and the desire of Dr B.R. Ambedkar to align with the former 
has not been adequately highlighted. In the context of rise of the BSP in Indian 
politics, the concept of bahujan is generally attributed to Kanshi Ram. This issue 
becomes especially significant in the contemporary situation when the contradic- 
tion between the OBCs and dalits have got sharpened. 

Surinder Jodhka seeks to explain the identification of Punjab with Sikhs, who 
formed a minority in the united Punjab before Independence. Rejecting the ‘fixed’ 
or ‘essentialist’ notion of cultural regions, he argues that territory of a particular 
region becomes a meaningful reality when a group or groups of people make 
claim on it, and for the territory to get identified with a community, the boundaries 
of the territory need to be fluid. Identification of Punjab with Sikhs was a result of 
efforts of Sikh elite, especially of the Akalis, as well as the attitude of the Hindu 
Punjabis not to identify with the Punjabi lenguage and consider Sikhs as a sect of 
Hindus. Introduction of democratic system after Independence and reorganization 
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of Punjab in 1966 offered Sikhs an opportunity to have a major share in the power 
structure of Punjab. 

Sujata Patel analyses communal politics in Ahmedabad city in relation to the 
regional politics. She argues that communal politics is result of the conflict between 
the regional elite—the social and economic elite of the high castes and the political 
elite of the low castes. The conflict is related to the incorporation of the low caste 
regional interests in the upper caste urban political bloc and inability of the urban 
upper castes to accommodate them. The elite of both types mobilized people based 
on class, caste and religion in the city. The processes relating to the conflict precede 
breaking out of riots. Once started, riots continue to take place in varying intensity. 
This happened in Ahmedabad between 1985—86 and 2002. The riot is a ‘theatre’ 
where elite of two communities demonstrate their strength. The confrontation 
between the high and low castes in Ahmedabad emanated from the accommodation 
of the low caste elite in public positions through the extended policy of reserva- 
tion, epitomized by the caste alliance known as KHAM. This generated a sense of 
alienation among the high caste elite, who launched an anti-reservation movement. 

In part I of the book—tegions in history and literature—Bishnu N. Mohapatra’s 
chapter deals with the creation of the self-identity among the Oriyas and their 
perception of the others during the nineteenth century, mainly Bengalis. In fact, 
this chapter makes up for the exclusion of any chapter on the North-East India in 
this book. Though it deals with the conflict between the Oriyas and Bengalis dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, the literature on the North-East shows that similar pat- 
tem of conflict existed between the Assamese and Bengali middle classes during 
the same period. Mohapatra argues that Oriyas had rudimentary notion of their 
identity during the pre-colonial period, which got articulated during the colonial 
period. He underlines the limitations of the internal colonialism thesis to understand 
the generation of consciousness of backwardness among the Oriyas; the thesis be- 
comes less useful in the colonial context. The conflict between the Onya middle 
class and others should not be seen as a conflict between the exploited and exploit- 
ers. The main cause of the growth of regional consciousness in Orissa was the 
result of uneven development. The dominant feature of Oriya consciousness in 
the nineteenth century was that of one’s own backwardness. The Oriya middle class, 
whose growth was slow in comparison to that of Bengalis, focused on the causes 
of the consciousness of their backwardness throughout the nineteenth century. 
They lagged behind in education and employment in relation to Bengalis. This 
resulted in the relative backwardness and discrimination of Oriyas in education 
and employment. This collectively shaped the Oriya consciousness in the nine- 
teenth century. This was aggravated further by the feeling of supenority among 
the Bengalis. The claim of the Bengalis that their language was superior to Oriya 
language and that the latter was a dialect of the former led to reaction among the 
Oriyas to prove that their language had a distinct history and identity independent 
of the Bengali. 
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Jim Masselos’s chapter provides an insight into a metropolitan city undergoing 
significant changes—transformation of its composition following the immigration 
into it of the people from the rural areas as well as from the states other than 
where the city is located. It seeks to explain whether a big city is an integral part 
of both the state and the nation or it has its own peculiarities; whether it exudes 
character of the state where it is located or it is part of the national ethos; and, 
whether big cities maintains its distinctness from the countryside surrounding it. 
The author argues that there is no single reply to the questions concerning the 
relationship of a big city with nation and the state. According to one approach a 
big city has its own characteristics different from those of the nation and the state 
of its location. According to another, the city reflects the general culture of the re- 
gion. As regards the relationships of the big city with the countryside, they are 
distinct with contradictory features. 

To prove his points, the author uses the case of Mumbai—its location in the 
state of Maharashtra and the Indian nation as well as it relationships to the coun- 
tryside surrounding it. One really expected that the author would examine many 
questions in the light of the problems Mumbai is beset with: ethnic politics, prob- 
lems of slum dwellers or rural-urban nexus. If one looks at Mumbai from this per- 
spective, it is not an unusual city. There are several cities in other states of the 
country which share the issues and problems of Mumbai. The real issue is why 
different patterns of relationships of a big city with state, nation and the countryside 
emerge. One wished that the author had sought to contextualize and explain these 
issues. Such approach can help formulating the policies to resolve the problems 
of big cities—be it demolition of illegal building, problems of slum dwellers or 
ethnic, caste or communal violence. 

The book adopts an instrumentalist approach, since the elites are shown to 
be using caste, religion, language/culture in the context of regions. The book is a 
welcome addition to the growing literature on identity and politics. 


Faculty of Political Science JAGPAL SINGH 
School of Social Sciences 
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Public Health in Colonial India 


SANJOY BHATTACHARYA, MARK Harrison and MIcHAEL Worsoys, Fractured States: 
Smallpox, Public Health and Vaccination Policy in British India, 1800—1947 
(Hyderabad: Orient Longman, 2005). Pp. x+ 264. H/b. Price: Rs 630. 


There has been an outburst of literature on the historical sociology of medicine in 
colonial India, and the book under review is an expression of the keenness of this 
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phenomenon. In three substantial chapters, the book seeks to ‘provide a rounded 
history of official smallpox control measures and their links with the develop- 
ment of public health policies and programmes in British India’ (p. 1). The book’s 
avowed aim is to conduct an archival study of the political, economic and tech- 
nological factors having a bearing on the fortunes of smallpox control in colonial 
British India, in addition to the usually studied social and cultural factors. 

Smallpox was treated as a serious threat by all levels of the colonial adminis- 
tration and by the common people, and the British had no hesitation in promptly 
declaring smallpox epidemic emergencies. The paradox was that whilst the British 
were over eager to control smallpox for self-preservation more than anything 
else, they were constrained by the anxiety of the unpopulanty of some interven- 
tions—often on account of administrative and financial difficulties. 

In the introduction, the authors discuss the chief outlines of the historiography 
of smallpox in colonial India. The pattern has been to see eradication of the disease 
as a social control measure of the British State through careful health and adminis- 
trative monitoring of the ‘native’ and Indian population. Or, smallpox control is 
seen as an attempt to establish the hegemony of science over Indian healing trad- 
itions. In the latter case, whatever limits encountered by eradication programmes 
were then seen as occurring out of opposition from those sections of Indian society 
who were not won over by the scientific tradition. 

However, it is argued by the authors that this historiography belies two false 
assumptions: the administrative and operational mechanism of British health 
organization had remained unchanged between 1800 and 1947 and, in order to re- 
duce expenditure, the British passed on their responsibilities to elected Indian- 
dominated government bodies. The study contends that, as a matter of fact, the 
British had continued to provide finance to central and provincial governments 
for smallpox eradication and also—surprisingly—the Indian-dominated bodies 
often were not willing to spend the allocations for several reasons. The inconsistent 
nature of smallpox control in the form of disagreements between the different 
tiers of government arose more from the dependency of the British on the Indian 
bureaucracy and their civilian allies than from any conspiracy on the part of the 
British. These differentials nested on the compulsion of all the parties to ‘accom- 
modate various class, communal, caste and individual interests’ (p. 7). 

The first chapter discusses in detail the implications of political devolution in 
nineteenth century colonial India on public health, sanitary measures and smallpox 
control programmes. After the passage of the control of India to the Crown, matters 
such as public health was placed under the stewardship of majority-elected assem- 
blies at the provincial levels and to local self-government bodies at the smaller 
towns and rural levels. 

The authors note that by the latter half of the nineteenth century the British 
were well aware that smallpox was widespread and dangerous, with regional vari- 
ations. Often the blame for the prevalence of this disease was laid at the doorsteps 
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of uncivilized Indian society—the poor personal hygiene of the people. This ex- 
planation was supplemented with the rale played by dangerous ‘emanations’ of 
the subcontinental climate and the abysmal methods of handling dead bodies and 
their belongings. Not surprisingly, the main target groups were those in poverty 
who were held responsible for person to person transmission. 

The main strategy adopted by the British was regular vaccination drives in 
close conjunction with overall sanitary and public health measures. This strategy 
was not implemented with as much urgency as the situation demanded because 
the different layers of the delivery mechanism did not agree uniformly over the 
efficacy of the vaccinations. There were even great disagreements over the different 
types of vaccines available and their suitability for Indian conditions. Undoubtedly, 
this debate assumed significance for the British because they did not want improper 
vaccines to earn civilian hostility. Different constituencies had different ideas on 
whether vaccinations should be administered forcibly by the authorities or they 
should be administered only when people came forward. Again, they could not 
agree as to whether vaccination should proceed on war footing or at a pace more 
sensitive to the sensibilities of the people. Further, the data on prevalence and in- 
cidence collected was uneven across ‘Calcutta, the other presidency capitals, the 
military authorities, and the nearby princely states and European terntories’ (p. 23). 
Most importantly, the ‘local administrators were informed in their actions by a 
wide range of impulses, from theories of disease causation and containment through 
to political and social factors’ (p. 27). 

Accordingly, whilst some of the directives issued by the government in Calcutta 
were accepted in totality by the provincial governments, many were rejected out- 
right and some accepted with modifications according to regional realities. The 
same fate awaited the directives of the provincial governments to the districts, 
and the local and municipal boards. On account of these gaps, the Government of 
India began to confine itself to suggestions and financial support leaving the provin- 
cial governments to work out the details. Interestingly, the provincial governments 
did the same with its subsidiaries. Also, the government had to take the help of 
other agencies, such as the railway companies, plantations, ports, and labour ex- 
changes. Hence, a myriad variety of implementation developed and this chapter 
does a splendid job in enriching the analysis with a detailed picturization of how 
compulsions peculiar to each province, region and city/town dictated the actual 
methods of smallpox control followed. 

The strengths of this analysis get constrained by the fact that although the 
authors wish to cover the nineteenth century, their account more or less begins 
around the Indian Mutiny and hastens ahead. What is missed, therefore, is an 
account of smallpox and public health in the period of India’s transition to colonial- 
ism. This period was marked by the decline of Mughal power and the complicity 
of Indian traders and itinerant capitalists in the expansion of the East India Com- 
pany. Furthermore, whilst the indigenous states were unable to withstand the 
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British, the Company also failed to transform India into a thoroughgoing and 
profitable colony. It was also an age when rural India underwent transformation 
in several crucial and significant ways. What were the implications of all these 
massive societal changes in the way smallpox was addressed? 

One of the salient features of this period was the continued, although slightly 
shaken, resilience of tradition. Therefore, a detailed examination of the responses 
to smallpox helps to put the efficacy of traditional and non-modem approaches to 
smallpox control in perspective and thus work as a prelude to an understanding of 
the British and smallpox in the post-1857 period better. Such an exercise could 
have been an aid in the authors’ attempt at exercising a sobering influence on 
social control theorists. 

The second chapter is a discussion of the continuation of political devolution 
and its implications for public health and smallpox control in the twentieth century. 
The chief contribution of this discussion is the highlighting of the hitherto neglected 
point that it was the very specific economic and political interests of the elected 
representatives (largely ‘native’) at the provincial, local, town and village levels 
which played a key role in smallpox control. On the British side, the bureaucrats 
were divided—as in the nineteenth century—between reducing financial burden 
by shifting responsibility to the provincial and local bodies and retaining discre- 
tionary financial and policy powers with the central and provincial administrations 
in order to intervene directly at all levels, whenever and however demanded by 
the situation. 

One important factor in shaping the fortunes of smallpox control was the 
recognition that the extant health services in the rural and small-town areas were 
ill-equipped to address dangerous epidemics. ‘The augmentation of local public 
health structures was thus conceived largely as a means of reducing the threat of 
epidemic diseases, rather than combating endemic diseases such as malaria, dys- 
entery and tuberculosis, which some provincial and district-level health officers 
felt were neglected’ (p. 79). 

The rest of the chapter is a fascinating tour of the complexity of measures, 
mechanisms and structures characterizing the entire smallpox control programmme 
all over India. In financial terms, although the local bodies continued to depend 
on the central and provincial governments for funding, their actual financial con- 
dition depended on their ability to raise moneys through taxation of the people 
residing in the poor or rich agricultural and commercial hinterlands and towns. 
However, the poorer local bodies used to receive more government grants in times 
of epidemics. 

Organizationally, a plethora of administrative bodies with the attendant super- 
visory mechanisms were put in place, often not uniformly across the provinces, 
depending on local pulls and pressures, socio-economic and cultural realities on 
the ground, innovative initiatives of the leadership (for example, community health 
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measures in Bengal and financial incentives to medical practitioners for rural 
postings in Maharashtra), the constant political tug of war between the British 
in the central and provincial governments and the Indian ministers of public health 
and other elected representatives, and professional jealousies between person- 
nel belonging to the Indian Medical Service (IMS) and the non-IMS services. 
Therefore, we witness Public Health Departments, Medical Departments, Surgeon- 
Generals, Sanitary Departments, Central Advisory Board of Health, Public Health 
Fund, Municipal Boards and Local Boards, even Revenue and Police Departments 
and the Railways and the Army, and not to forget, the IMS, all exerting themselves 
to control smallpox and other assorted diseases. These bodies were located at all 
levels of the administrative firmament of government, each with its own agenda 
and structural functionalism but many a times with overlapping concems and 
interventions. No less important were the ‘staff attached to a wide range of non- 
~ governmental organizations: workers employed by industrial, mining and planta- 
tion interests, by mission hospitals and private dispensaries, and by international 
agencies like the Rockerfeller Foundation’ (p. 91). 

Vaccination programmes gradually developed an urban bias: ‘work ... was 
generally focussed on urban centres that were considered economically, adminis- 
tratively or strategically important. The smaller district towns and their vaccination 
establishments and, by implication, the massive rural areas they serviced, were 
largely neglected’ (p. 108). In addition. smallpox control was influenced by the 
vagaries and requirements of the Indian Army in the context of its mternal pos- 
itioning and services abroad. 

Through this chapter we are exposed to a wholesome dose of restraint on looking 
at British intervention in smallpox as part of a larger colonial game of social con- 
trol of subjects. However, it would have served the authors’ purpose better had 
they been able to show this diversity and complexity of response against the 
background of British colonial ideology. For the British Empire had an ideology 
of empire, and this was thoroughly worked out (cf. David Armitage, The Ideo- 
logical Origins of the British Empire, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2000). A study of how the British held on to this ideology and pushed it whilst 
negotiating with the fact of increasing devolution of powers to their Indian subjects 
at the policy, administrative and social levels—in the effort to control smallpox— 
would have been of much benefit in the understanding of the longevity of British 
rule and of the roots of India’s continuing saga of modernization. 

The diversity of scientific and civilian opinion on the etiology and treatment 
of smallpox, and vaccine experimentation in twentieth century India, form the 
focus of discussion in the last chapter. Against a general failure of isolation as an 
alternative to vaccination, arising from ‘the insufficient provincial and local board 
funding of smallpox hospitals, the high expenses of isolation units, and civilian 
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hostility towards these institutions, many of which were badly maintained and 
run’ (p. 225), vaccination drives remained the core of official control strategies. 

The centrality of vaccines léd the British to establish a large number of research 
institutes in India from where the results of experimentation were disseminated 
through several journals. In this way, vaccination research in India interacted with 
research done on smallpox across the globe. However, the introduction of these 
latest vaccines proved difficult in small towns and rural areas on account of insuf- 
ficiently trained personnel, resulting in adverse effects and subsequent civilian 
protests. The authors stress that civilian protest against vaccination arose more 
from the inability to adhere strictly to the regime of the new vaccines (resulting in 
prognoses which were not efficacious) than from so-called benefits from indi- 
genous alternatives. 

The authors make a valuable contribution to understanding the nature of the 
colonial British state’s policy to the threat of smallpox in nineteenth and twentieth 
century India. In stressing the ‘fractured’ nature of its response, the book tries to 
rectify the mistakes in the earlier scholarship of giving one-dimensional explan- 
ations. It is surprising that the book does not discuss a version of this tendency 
advanced by some modern medical doctors in India (see, for example, Imrana 
Qadeer, ‘Continuities and Discontinuities in Public Health: The Indian Experi- 
ence’ in Amiya Kumar Bagchi and Krishna Soman, eds., Maladies, Preventives 
and Curatives: Debates in Public Health in India, New Delhi: Tulika Books, 2005). 
This is a lacuna because Qadeer and her ilk advocate a social control approach 
within a political economy framework. Public health then and now is seen as a 
tool of imperialist expansion. Addressing this thinking would have had the ad- 
vantage of making the authors aware of a few more coordinates which they could 
have taken on board in describing the complexity of the forces having a bearing 
on the British response to smallpox. 

Nonetheless, what is also fascinating is how much matters of actual emphasis 
in the Indian health services, and the structural and functional difficulties which 
nag them today, are rooted in the ‘nook-and-cranny’ legacy of this fractured re- 
sponse. It adds to the strength of the book that the response to smallpox is closely 
located in the political unfolding of the British state in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Politics, culture, the body, science, technology—the combination of 
all these is heady. Data generated from health studies in India suggest that the 
book could be used as a conceptual framework to study the sociology of health/ 
medicine in contemporary India. 

However, the resilience of this framework could be increased manifold if the 
rich peculiarities of the early colonial period, mechanisms employed by the British 
in adapting the ideology of empire to local conditions in order to retain ideological 
suppleness and longevity, and the political approach to social control are taken 
into account. These are some suggestions for an otherwise eminently readable 
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book for students of the present and of the history of the Indian state and the 
‘Indian self’. 


Centre for Development Studies PARTHASARATHI MONDAL 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
Mumbai 


Foreign Policy and International Law 


JOHN F. Murpuy, The United States and the Rule of Law in International Affairs 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005). Pp. X+366. Price not 
mentioned. 


In his relatively lesser-known work, Perpetual Peace, published in 1795, Immanuel 
Kant had visualized that the presence of liberal states, as compared to the absolutist 
monarchies of the 18th century, would be instrumental in establishing some sort 
of normative order to sustain peace at the international level. This normative 
order also needed something of a supra national organization, that is, United Na- 
tions of the present times, to guarantee peace. No wonder, therefore, it is a kind of 
simultaneity with which the liberal states argue for international peace and defence 
of world institutions. In a recently celebrated series of papers, Michae] Doyle 
(‘Kant, Liberal Legacies and Foreign Affairs’, I and H, Philosophy and Public 
Affairs, 1983) has shown that it is indeed true that the liberal democratic states 
rarely go to war with each other. This being the ideal case, it remains the central 
paradox of the international affairs in the twentieth century that the most prominent 
liberal democratic states like the United States (US) have often violated certain 
basic norms, laws and commitments for a liberal democratic international order. 
In this work Murphy has tried to examine, in detail, some of the reasons behind 
this paradox. 

In eight substantive chapters, Murphy has tried to discuss the way the US has 
perceived the instruments of international law and different institutions embodying 
them, and tried to adjust its own position of responses in times of serious inter- 
national crisis or peace. It is here that one can discern the inconsistencies of the 
American states’ behaviour vis-a-vis the existing international institutional order. 
Murphy tries to argue that it is the aggressive advocacy of the idea of national 
interest to the exclusion of any larger normative principle in the international 
relations that colours the US’ international legal and institutional behaviour. 

The author begins by positing the international law in the frame of American 
domestic law and finds that the former is accorded a very poor status. This is a 
case the dualists, who see international laws being not naturally susticeable under 
the national or domestic legal order, like to celebrate. The international laws, 
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under the American domestic legal regime, are similarly not accorded any hospital- 
ity. In fact, in Diggs V. Schulz case which Murphy cites, the US Court of Appeals 
for the second circuit summarily rejected the argument that the UN Charter has 
a special status that allows it to prevail over any inconsistent federal legislation 
(p. 87). Incidentally this was the only case of a conflict between the international 
law and the domestic law that had gone on to that level of federal judiciary. 

Thus, international legal provisions are left to be dealt differently. Does it 
mean that the liberal premises of the US’ polity are left at home when the American 
State deals with other states in the international arena? Doesn’t it lend itself vul- 
nerable to the critics who point to the large scale violence that the US has been 
engaged world over as the indication of the anti-liberal and reactionary nature of 
the US polity? Murphy does not, however, delve deep into the issue and rather 
tries to explain the behaviour of the US State at a reified international legal arena— 
quite separate from the internal premises from which these behavioural patterns 
are set. The generalization that emerges is again the inherent contradiction between 
the US’ attempt at an inclusive and a democratic polity at home and its pursuance 
of a policy of exclusivity in the international arena, which makes her quite uncharit- 
able to democratic international legal and institutional order. This is seen in its 
lack of respect to conventions, treaties or institutional commitments which are 
the major sources of international law. Thus, the criticism goes deeper. The US 
takes a different position. In the case involving Nicaragua, which approached the 
International Court of Justice to show that the US had violated the treaty clause 
between them by attacking on mining and other installations in Nicaragua, the 
US refused to accept the Court’s jurisdiction on the ground that the case is not of 
violation of treaty but of a political problem and therefore it should be referred to 
the United Nations. 

In a different context but similar way of pursuing its exceptionalism, the US 
has also refused to commit itself to many international treaties and legal frame- 
works. In this context, it is worth referring to the US stand on the Law of the Sea 
Convention in which it had been an active participant since 1958. The ongoing 
efforts since then have been to formulate conventions aimed at optimizing the use 
and conservation of the common human heritage like sea bed, etc. But one saw 
the US enacting its own legislation in 1980. It maintained a position that by not 
becoming party to a treaty, states have the right to mine the sea bed as an aspect 
of the freedom of the seas, and that national licencing of such mining is not an 
assertion of sovereignty over any part of the sea bed. The legislation recognized 
that the sea bed resources were the common heritage of mankind. In adopting this 
legislation, the Congress sought to provide ‘assured and non-discriminatory access’ 
and “security of tenure to US nationals seeking to exploit deep seabed resources’. 
Emphasis on ‘national interest’ as the defining feature of their legal behaviour 
makes the US’ foreign policy focused more on the bilateral agreements or at best 
some sectoral arrangement, rather than multilateral or institutional arrangements 
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like the Conventions on the law of the sea. It resembles so much of the recent 
stand of the US on the Kyoto Protocol where it has been more keen to trade in the 
emission credits than accept any agreement where there is some sort of normative 
or legal binding. 

In a world where dominant liberal states like the US, instead of advancing the 
cause of a normative order based on peace and well-defined international law, try 
and denude their substance, there is always a space for arguing against the liberal 
foundations of modern states. It characterizes nation-states as the major impedi- 
ments to a peaceful world. Inconsistencies and flaws in the current international 
institutional and normative arrangements help strengthening such criticism. For 
example, while the founding principles of the United Nations is equality of the 
sovereign nations, as enshrined in Article 24 of the Charter, the veto powers to 
some of the powerful states contradicts this principle. And it is here the internal 
contradictions of the liberal institutionalism militate against its declared principles 
of world peace and stability. The way countries like the US used internal inconsis- 
tencies of such arrangements of international organizations like the United Nations 
to use force during its various interventions, one wonders how a liberal democracy 
like the US could be a party to the Kantian dream of perpetual peace. Murphy’s 
statement in fact indicates an interesting closure when he says that the problem 
lies in the liberal premises of the international institutional architecture, where a 
liberal state can use its liberal right in not accepting certain things it does not wish 
to. Seemingly a weak argument, anti-liberals have used this to decry the anarchy 
that liberalism supposedly brings in. One finds it quite circumscribed when Murphy 
forwards this argument in support of the violations by the US because this argument 
is quite often circuitous. There is a fallacy of sequence in the overall arguments in 
many quarters. | 

The US, as has been argued times infinitum, did not violate international law 
or its own commitments because of their inherent liberal foundations or its own 
liberal polity. It does so, and does quite successfully, because it wishes to violate 
those who put a check on its actions in the name of national interests. In fact, in 
more cases than one, the anti-liberal stand against the states has helped the US 
because, owing to its superior hegemonic presence, it could always pretend to be 
an Empire or patron of non-state actors while the smaller states are doomed intellec- 
tually before they are bombed out of existence as one witnesses in Irag or Lebanon. 
After its invasion of Grenada, the US justified its intrusion, invasion as well as 
intervention in many ways. The post-Soviet collapse, which created a new situation 
the world over, the Security Council too has a different dynamic, where the inter- 
ventions are not opposed in strong ways as they.used to be before. It is in this situ- 
ation the idea of intervention on humanitarian reasons has been gaining currency 
and the US has been trying to legally justify it in the international arena. Murphy 
takes a strong position against any such move. The academic or even legal point 
of interests here is to present a critique of this move by premising this not solely 
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on the basis of the liberal foundations of the international law. It has also to be 
seen from a standpoint of the internal dynamic of the American polity, which 
forces it to adopt the policy of humanitarian intervention. Murphy’s work has no 
clues on these issues. Thus, it 1s limited by its own methodological premises of a 
legalistic interpretation. Laws are not merely laws because they are there in the 
book but there is a background for their being enacted in the first place. Unless 
the background is not evaluated, interpretations of those laws will remain partial 
at best. Thus, the book is at best a good textbook of legal interpretations of the 
some of the international legal issues; nothing more. 

Addressing such questions also meant that Murphy was required to show the 
chinks in the liberal armour. Why is it that from the very inception, organizations 
like the United Nations, premised on equality, have also produced an unequal oli- 
garchic system. The US, in this sense, is pragmatic enough to use this situation. Is 
there something wrong in the liberal conception of institution at the international 
level? This involves two relatively interrelated issues of concern, that is, the in- 
herent dynamics of international law and institutions on the one hand and the 
working of the international legal regimes on another. The author has chosen to 
dilate on the second and has given an extremely vivid account of the way the US 
has tried to perceive international legal and institutional order. 

In doing so, the US has left space for cynicism for those who might be committed 
to the Kantian idea of perpetual peace in which the catalysts are the liberal state. 
Is this paradox inherent in the liberal conception of the state, as many post- 
modernist and post-structuralist would immediately agree with a glee on their 
face? Or is it a character of the capital, as the Marxist scholars would surmise, 
which not only has universalized the states but also the defined regimes of inter- 
national law corresponding to the regimes of capital. In such a scheme of analysis, 
the US, in the present neo-colonial epoch of capital, is trying to work the bour- 
geoisie notion of international law to its benefits. But, as Murphy’s work indicates, 
it has to go against a considerable opposition from the international institutions 
and community whose opposition to the US pressure finds little space in this neat 
classification of international law regimes. 

The US has helped the efforts towards creating global institutions with the 
principle of equality and democracy, a reflection of the liberal foundations of the 
polity and the spirit of the constitution. But, at the same time, advancing its ex- 
clusivist national claim and its national interests immediately counteract against 
such efforts. There are periods of harmony between the two principles but they 
are aberrations than the rule. An international order with well-defined rules and 
norms also presents to the US a rigid structure. The preferred flexibility is quite 
often demanded to adjust its national or geopolitical interests. In such a situation 
it is difficult to accept Murphy’s argument that it is the federal structure which | 
obstructs quite often the full play of the liberal ethos onto the international order. 
After all, only one case has so far come up to the federal court. Thus, it is not its 
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federal character which colours the US attitude on the international law. The 
reasons must be seen somewhere else. 

In the context of peace and democratization the role of the state is quite im- 
portant. Kant’s initial idea of perpetual peace was in fact premised on the idea of 
liberal states as well as a superior organization. There have been attacks on the 
idea that the state be accorded the primary status in the international order. The 
conservatives in the US too, for example, have attacked the idea that the states 
should be tried or attacked for their alleged crimes. A legal treatise, to be more 
articulate of the larger human aspirations, has to take a larger human concer. If 
peace is the concern, then there must be a point of view as to where the initiatives 
of such peaceful order lie—in a stateless international civil society or some other 
forms. Murphy’s book indicates the need for future intellectual engagements. 


Academic Staff College RAKESH BATABYAL 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi 


India and Central Asia 


SHEEL K. Asopa, Struggle for Spheres of Interest in Trans-Caucasia-Central Asia 
and India’s Stakes: An Appraisal of India’s Central Asia Policy (New Delhi: 
Manak Publications Pvt. Ltd, 2006). Pp. 376. Price Rs 530. 


The growing international competition in the vast strategic oil-rich region of Trans- 
Caucasia and Central Asia is the theme of the book under review. It is fast acquir- 
ing the shade of major power rivalry and the struggle for what the author calls the 
spheres of interest among the lesser regional and outside powers. 

The study is perhaps the first of its kind which examines developments not 
only in Central Asia but also Trans-Caucasia, a region contiguous to it. In fact, the 
two regions bave a lot of common natural linkages, both political and economic, 
since the Caspian Sea is more of a connecting link than an insurmountable natural 
barrier. Azerbaijan, a Trans-Caucasian state, shares the hydrocarbon resources in 
the Caspian basin with the Central Asian states of Turkmenistan and Kazakhstan. 
And the Trans-Caucasian states of Armenia and Georgia figure prominently in 
overland transit routes of their shipment to the world market in addition to the 
routes passing through Iren and Russia. 

The main merit of the book lies in its holistic treatment of this new phase of 
the old “Great Game’ through a critical examination of the politics and economics 
of oil and gas in the Trans-Caucasian and Central Asian region against the backdrop 
of a concrete specific study of policies of each of the eight states forming it, as 
also of the policies and interests of the outside contenders for power and influence. 
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A refreshing appraisal of India’s stakes in this ongoing ‘Great Game’ is another 
valuable aspect of the study, which also examines the spillover effect of the conflict 
over the Nagomo-Karabakh territory between Armenia and Azerbaijan. Besides, 
it analyses the secessionist movements in Chechnya in the neighbouring north 
Caucasia and Abkhazia, South Osatia, and Ajaria, not to mention the troubled 
situation in Fergana Valley and Dagestan, fuelled by religious extremism and 
ethno-nationalism. All these make an impact on the great power rivalry and regional 
security. 

Based on important policy documents of concerned governments and states, 
useful material contained in the press and periodicals published from the region, 
Russia and the West, the author has succeeded in bringing out a comprehensive 
study of events and developments in this vast region which has become a new 
battleground for the US drive for world domination. The author also throws 
interesting light on the geopolitics of the pipelines intended to bring the hydro- 
carbon resources of the region to the international market. In the opinion of the 
reviewer, a strong point of the book is its perceptive analysis of the events and de- 
velopments in the region extending from the Caucasus and the Caspian basin to 
the Tienshan and Pamir mountains. The Caspian and Central Asia oil and gas 
have been factored in it as value multipliers of the Eurasian heartland of the clas- 
sical geopolitics in the contest for mastering the world. 

The author notes the rejection by post-Soviet emerging Russia, of Brezezinski’s 
prescription of its ‘only real geo-strategic option to orient itself towards Europe’ 
by finally turning its back on its ‘near abroad’ strategy for reasons of its political 
and economic weakness. She highlights Moscow’s tilt towards ‘Eurasianism’ 
propagated by publicists like Alexander Dugin, Gannadi Zyuganov, leader of the 
Communist Party of Russia, Vladimir Zhirinovsky, leader of the Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party, and former Prime Minister Primakov. According to the author, the 
Eurasian geopolitical thinking is behind a number of Russian initiatives, particu- 
larly towards Iran and Iraq, and attempts to set up a strategic triangle between 
Russia, India and China (p 211). 

Asopa rightly draws attention to the fallacious and facile approach of viewing 
Russia as the collapsed Leviathan, paving the way for the Western occupation of 
the oil and natural gas rich regions through friendly overtures and protective ges- 
tures to these countries. Much to their regret, the West and the US are gradually 
realizing that the Leviathan has only shrunk and not become extinct. She also re- 
fers to the dilemma of the Trans-Caucasian and the Central Asian states, which 
dislike Russian monopoly over their oil and gas resources and transit routes of 
pipelines, and yet cannot manage without Russia either. Of course, through skillful 
use of its ‘soft power’, Russia, which cannot just pack off and depart from Eurasia, 
being a natural part of it, has succeeded in re-establishing its old political, economic 
and military clout over this region. It is, therefore, essential that Washington realizes 
the futility of its approach to exclude Russia from the region and reach a reasonable 
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accommodation with it for development of hydrocarbon resources through co- 
operative efforts. Oil and its transit routes must be depoliticized in the interest of 
all concerned. The promise made by the US Deputy Secretary of State, Strob 
Talbott, in his address on 21 July 1997 to bid farewell to a replay of the ‘Great 
Game’ with Kipling’s Kim and Fraser’s Flashman as characters, still remains 
elusive. As the author rightly observes, ‘[these] statements and speeches have not 
led to significant progress in the direction of translating those views into practice’ 
(p. 220). She also commends on the strategic triangle of Russia, China and India 
as a step in the right direction for formation of Asian regional security structure 
through peaceful regional cooperation in Eurasia. The three powers are opposed 
to international terrorism and view religious extremism as a threat to their territorial 
integrity. They are opposed to formation of military alliances and arms buildup 
in Eurasia and reject the use of force as a means of settling international disputes 
or resolving outstanding differences. She also suggests that India seek cooper- 
ation of China for opening up an overland route to Central Asia through the latter's 
Xinjiang province. 

The book is a welcome addition to the existing literature on Central Asia as it 
provides a wealth of information and sound analysis of developments unfolding 
in our immediate neighbourhood. 
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